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= HERE is nothing better of rote advantageotts to 

Mankind than prudent Diffidence ; 'tis the Gnard 

and Preſervation of our Lives and Fortunes, our 

Security obliges us to it ; without it there would be no 

aution, withoot which no Safety; that Prince governs =_ 
B * 
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" A Prince's Confidence ſhould Vol. I. 
who truſts feweſt, there is but one Confidence ſafe, which is 
not to depend upon the Will of another, For who can ſ- 
cure himſelf of Man's heart, hid io the privateſt corner of 
the Breaſt, whoſe Secrets the Tongue dilſembles, the Eyes 
and all the Motions of the Body contradi& C1). *Tis a 
Golf rowling with the Tempeſts of different ' AﬀeCtions, 
a Sea full of hidden Rocks which no'Chart can difcover, 
What Prudence muſt the Needle be touched with for a} * 
Prince to fail by, through ſuch dangerous end difficult Y 
Seas (2). How well ſhould he know the Winds? whenf| / 
to furl and looſe the Sails of Confidence ? In this conſiſts ' 
the chiefeſt Art of Government ; *tis in this that a Prin. 1 
ces danger chiefly conſiſts, cither through want of Experi-£ 7 
ence in Affairs, or Knowledge of his SubjeAts, none of them 1 
appearing ill to him. For in his Preſence all compoſe} 
their Attions, and adjuſt their. Looks: Their ſet Sp t 
found nothing but Love, Zeal-and Fidelity, and their Ar E 
tendance nothing but Reſpeft and Obedience ; Diſcontent, | fl 
Hatred and Ambition being hid in the heart ; which madeſj} ®' 
one ſay, « Prince fbog/d truſt no Body ; bit both.extreams arefſ} 
equally to be ay (3). To truſt none is the Suſpicionff 1 
of a Tyrant, to truſt all the caſineſs of an imprudtnt Prin ha 
ro 
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Confidence is not fs important to a Prince than Diſtruſt 

The one is worthy: a ſincere-and Royal Breaſt, the other i 

very neceflary in the Art of Government, .as anInſtrument E 
by which Policy works its Ends. The Difficulty conſifts it 

knowing how rightly. ro uſe one and rother, fo that neithe 
a too credulous Confidence expoſe. you to Infidelity an F 
Dangers, or a tao. ſuſpicious Diſtruſt provoke Hatred, off 
make the Prince by reaſon of this-Di ce incapable « 
treating with any one : He ſhould not meaſure all thing 
by Confidence, nor all' by Diſtruſt. If a Prince will tr 
none, who can ſerve him without evident Dangers ? 'Tis 
great a misfortune to loſe a faithful Miniſter upon vain a 
groundleſs Suſpicions, as by a too ealje Credulity to tre 


(3) Ecclef. 14. 431. (2) The heart is deceitful above all things, 
deſperately wicked : Who can know it ? Jurem. 179. 9. (3) Utr 
i witis off, & omnibus credere, & wulki, Seneca. 


Vol. I. mitt abate bit Vigilance. 3 
thoſe who are not ſb. Let « Prince confide, but at the 
ſame time ſuſpeft that he may be cheated ; this Suſpicion 
ought not to retard the Courſe of his Attions, but only 
to be a Caution to him : if he was without Suſpicion he 
would be too careleſs. Suſpicion is a cantionary Security, 
a due weighing of Marters ; he who doubts nothing can 
never know the Truth. Let him give Credit as if he be- 
liev'd, and diſtruſt as if he believ'd not. Confidence and 
Diffdence being thus governed by Prudence and Reaſon, 
work Miracles. Let the Prince therefore be well adviſed 
in the Aﬀairs which he treats of, in the Alliances which he 
ratifies, in the Peaces which he concludes, and in all other 
Treaties in general which concern the Government ; and 
when he Signs them let his hand be full. of Eyes, (as in 
the prefent Emblem) that lie may fee what he does The 
Bawd in Plautus valued not the Promiſes of the Lover when 
ſhe ſaid, Our bands are full of eyes, what they ſee they believe; 
J and cliewhere ſhe calls the Day quick ſighted, in which 
# ſhe never traded but for the Ready. Blind are Reſolves 
made by Confidence : Pythagoras's Motto was, Not to ſhake 
hands with every Body. Credulity to all is very dange- 
rous ; let a Prince therefore conſider well before he inga- 
 ges himſelf, thinking always that his Friends as well as his 
J Enemics deſign to cheat him, one more, the 0:her leſs ; one 
: to rob him of his Territories and Riches, the other only 
fo reconcile himſelf to his Favour and Good-will. This 
& Pre ſuppoſition ſhould not be deriv'd from Fraud, zmd Vil- 
lainy giving him the Liberty to forfeit his Word and Pro- 
miſe, which would utterly confound the publick Faith, and 
Abe a great Blot in his Reputation ; this Caution ſhould 
Mbc nothing but a prudent Circumſpetion and piece of Po- 
icy. That Diffidence the Daughter of Suſpicion is then 
blanicable in © Prince, when "tis frivolous and vicious, 
hich immediately diſcovers its Effeds and proceeds to Ex- 
tion, not that Circumſpettand general Diſtruſt, which 
qually regards all, without "patticularizing upon any one, 
nfl rhe Circumſtances well examined ſhall dictate other- 
iſe, and perhaps you may not ſufficiently confide in any 
we, whom: yorr m2y nevertheleſs have a good Opinion re 
x" if 
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this is not a particular diftruſting of him, but a 
Caution of Prudence ; there are Forts in the very middle of 
Kingdoms, in which there are Garriſons kept, as if on the E- 
nemics Frontiers. This Caution is convenient, and reflefts 
not upon the SubjeAts Fidelity. A Prince may confide 
in his Relations, Allies, SubjeQts and Miniſters, yet this 
Confidence ſhould not be ſo remiſs, as to lull him affeep, 
and make him careleſs of all Accidents, by which Ambiti- 
on, Intereſt, or Hatred uſually pervert Fidelity ; breaking 
the ſtrongeſt Bars of the Law of Nature and Nations ; 
when a Prince had rather chuſe-to ſuffcr,than live in thecon- 
tinual Alarms of fo many Cautions ; and rather let things 
run on, than remedy the Inconveniencies which may hap- 
pen, He makes his Miniſters wicked and ſometimes trea- 
cherous, for they _— his Indulgence to Incapability 
deſpiſe and light him, and each Reigns abſolutely in that 
part of the Government which is allotred him. But when 
the Prince is vigilant, and it he does confide in any does it 
not without Caution ; when he is always fo prepar'd, that 
Treachery ſhall never find him unprovided ; when he con. 
demns not withoat hearing; and _—_ not but to p 
ſerve Fidelity, when 'tis in danger, he may wear his Crow 
in ſafety. King Ferdinand the Catholick had no reaſon toll | 
ſuſpet the Fidelity of the great Captain ft ; nevertheleſs | 
kept thoſe people near him who ſhould diligently p 
into his Aqtions, that he knowing how narrow | 
he was watch'd, might AQ with the more Caution, Thi « 
j 
( 


was not properly an Aftion of diſtruſt but pruden 
For all this he mult take care that this Suſpicion be 

groundleſs and frivolous, as was that of the ſame King Fer: 
dinand to the ſame great Captain ; for though after the lc 
of the Battel of Ravenna, he wanted him for the manag 
rent of Afﬀairs in Italy, he would not make uſe of hir 
when he ſaw with what eagerneſs all the people firo 
ta ferve and fight under him ; and fo endeavoured by 
the means he could to affure'himſelf of Duke Yalentine, 
that fuſp<Cing an experimented Fidelity, he expoſed hin 
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t Gonſalez Fernandez of Cordrve. Mar. Hiſt. Hiſp. 
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ſelf to one ſuſpeſted : So over jealous Spirits to avoid one 
5 ioto a greater ; though ſometimes the refuſal of 
the Services of ſuch great Men, may be rather a Princes 
Envy or Ingratitude, than Jealouſie or Suſpicion. It may be 
alſo that this wiſe Prince, thought it not convenient to make 
uſe of a Man whom he knew to be diſcontented ; a Prince 
muſt expect little Fidelity from a perſon of whom he has 
onceſhewn aDiſtruſt. The more ingenious and _—_ a Spi- 
ric is, the more it reſents the Suſpicion'ol its Fidelity, and 6 
more eaſily quits it, which made Geralizs make bold rowrire 
to Tiberixs,T hat be was Loyal,and unleſs ſuſpeted,would remaiy 
ſo (4). A Prince ought to learn by the experience of his 
own Accidents as well as others, how far he ought to con» 
fide in his Subjefts. Amongſt the Cautions which King 
Henry the IL. left his Son how arr there was this, That 
he ſhould continue the R given to thoſe, who had 
follow'd his party againſt King Peter their natural Lord, 
but that he ſhould not put ſo much Confidence in them, as 
not to have an Eye upon 'em, that in Offices and Places of 
Truſt he ſhould make uſe of thoſe, who adher'd to their 
Maſter King Peter like true and faithful Subjedts, and oblige 
**m to make amends for paſt Offences by future Services ; 
but that he ſhould not put any Confidence in the Neuters, 
who had : ſhewn themſelves more addifted to ſelf Intereſt 
than the publick Good. Traytors are odious even to thoſe 
whom they ſerve by their Treaſon (4), and the Loyal are 
eſteem'd by thoſe againſt whom they are ſo; upon this 
ground Orho truſted Celſw, who had faithfully ſerved 
Galba (6). 

"Tis not good to raiſe a Miniſter all at ko great 
Places, for it makes orhers envy him and bate the Prince, 
they raking this ſudden Promotion as an Argument of his 
Levity. There is no Miniſter ſo modeſt, as not to be affron. 
ted, nor ſo zealous as to continue in his Devoir, when he ſees 
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(4) Sibi fidem intigram & i nullir inflict prterete, manſuram. Tac.6. 
ann (5) Qeippe proditercr, etram ils, ques antepemant, inviſunt. Tac. r. 
ann. (6) Menſitque Celſo welut fat alittr iiam pro Othene fider integra 
& infelix. Tac 1, Hiſt. 
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6 A Prince's Confidence ſhould Vol. Il, 
another fo upjuſtly preferred. For onethat's ſatisfied many 
are diſcontented ; and when the Miniſters are diſguſted "tis 
impoſſible the Goverament ſhould go well : Such Elections 
are nothing elſe but abortive Births ; and Fidelity takes 
deeper root, when it ſees that Offices and Imployments are 
the reward of faithful Services : the Prince has in the mean 
while time to make Tryal of his Miniſter, firſt in places of 
ſmall Truſt leaſt it ſhould coſt him too dear, afterwards in 

aces of greater po (7), let him examine before 

e employs him in Afairs of Peace or War, what is the 
moſt likely to ſhake his Fidelity, what his Birth is, what 
his Reputation and Fortune ; this Cjircumſpettion is parti- 
cularly neceſſary in places of Truſt, which are as "twere the 
Keys and Security of Governments. 

Anguſtus would not permit any Senator or Roman Knight 
to enter. Egypt without his ſpecial Qrder, becauſe that Pro» 
vince was the Grainary of the Empire, and that he who 
made himflf Maſter of -that had the other at Command : 
for the ſame reaton Tiberixs ſharply reprehended Germanic 
for going into Alexandria wichout his leave (8), but for 
the greater Security, and the better to keep the Miniſter in 
obedience, *twould be convenient to allow alittle more Ay- 
thority -to the Magiſtracy of the Province, for there are 
no Curbs ſtronger than that, nor more ready to oppoſe the 
Faults of che Governor. 

Mean end abjett Spirits,ſuch as have no Ambition of Glo- 
ry,or thirſt for Preferments,are fit for no Employ. The chief 
Quality which God found in Foſbaab, to introduce him in- 
to the management of Afﬀeirs, was that he had a great Spi- 
rit (9). Burt yet the Courage ſhould not be ſo great, as to 
repine at his being born a SubyzCt, and not be contented 
with his Condition ; for the Loyalty of ſuch is in great 
Danger, becauſe they aſpire always to the higheſt ftep, 
which if they attain not, *cis cither for wantof Power, or 


(5) He that is faithfal in that which i leaft, is fairhful alſo in 
much, Lb. 16. 10. (8) Acerrimg increpuit , awd contre infliiitstue 
Augefti, mx ſpoute Principis Alexandriam iniroiffſet, Tac. 2. ann. 
(9) Numb. 27. 18. 
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Wit, beſides they ſoon flag in their Zeal for the Publick, 
and Obedience to their Prince. 

Great Spirits are not leſs dangerous at leaſt, if they are 
not docile and modeſt for being very poſitive and conceited 
of their own Opinions, they are apt to ſlight Commands, 
; B and believe thar all ſhould be governed at their Pleaſure. 
8 A perſon is as troubleſome for his good Qualifications, as 
, & for his having none at all ; for there is no ſatisfying him, 
, & who prefumes too much upon his Merit : Tiberizs never 

deſired great Vertues in Offices of Truſt, and hated Vices 
| 8 too; for from one he feared Danger ro himſelf, from t'other 
 & Scandal to the Government (10). 

Nor are thoſe fit for Miniſters who are rich and of great 

» & Families, for having no need of the Prince, and flowing in 
. 8 plenty of all things, they won't expoſe themſelves to Perils 
» & and Toils, nor can, nor will they be under Command (rt ). 
- & Whence Sofibizs Britannicus us'd to ſay, Princes can't endure 
. & Riches in the Commons(12). 
n When a Prince ſhall have made Choice of a Miniſter 
i & with all due CircumſpeCtion, let him feemingly put an en- 
. & tire Confidence in him, but always keep an Eye upon his 
c 
c 


ARions and Intelligences, and if they are any ways fuſpici- 

ous, let him be removed to another Poſt, where he will 

want opportunity to make a party to execute his ill De» 
. 8 ſigns; for there is more prudence and kindneſs in preven- 
FY ting a Crime, than in forgiving it when committed ; if Ger- 
.  manicus's Victory, and the Soldiers Applauſe pleas'd Fabe- 
= 7i*9 on one hand, on t'other they made him jealous and 
o & unealic (13). And underſtanding the Commotions in the 
4 & Eaſt, he was glad of a Pretence to expoſe him to Dan- 
t 8 gers, by making him Governour of thoſe Proviaces { 14), 


nr (10) Neque enim {mminentes virewtes ſetabatur & rurſus vitia aderat ; 
ex optimi:s periculum fibi,4 peſſimis dedecve publicum metnebat Tac. i ann. 
(31) Nai in affuntia fortune, wiriem, opurn, & amicoren, 4//orumg; 


n taluum conflituci ſunt , Regineque tbedire neruns. Ariſt 4. Pul. c. 14. 
u (12) Awri vim, aique oper Principibus i enſas. Tac. 11. ann. (3) 
©. Nantiata ts Tiberium letitis curaqie affecere. Tac. 1. ann. (14) Ut 


ts ſpecie Germanicum ſuctis Legionibur abſtraheret, mv [que Provinciir 
impoſitum, dels ſimul & caſibur objeffarer. Tac. :. ann 
B 4 Now 
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Now if any Miniſter is to be removed, it ſhould be done 
under the pretence of Honour, and before the Reaſons are 
known, with ſuch prudence as mayn't give him Reaſon to 
miſtruſt the Princes diſguſt : for as fear of being cheated is 
the way to be cheated; ſo Suſpicion of Loyalty makes 
Traytors; for which Reaſon Tiberiws having a mind to re- 
call Germanic to Rome, did it under a pretence of a Tri- 
umph which he deſign'd him (15); offering him other 
Preferments, of which Princes are very liberal, when they 
would free themſelves from their Jealouſies, 

If a Subje& once loſes the Reſpect he owes his Prince, 
after Confidence will never ſecure him. Sancbo the firſt 
King of Leox pardoned Count Gonzalo, for having taken up 
Arms againſt him, endeavouring to reconcile him by - his 
Favours, but thoſe by which he thought to have oblig'd 
him, only gave him opportunity to poyſon him, 

When Princes are concerned with one another, there is 
no Obligation of Friendſhip or Affinity, a ſufficient Reaſon 
for their truſting each other ; Doz Ferdinand the greatKing of 
Caſtile,and hisBrother Garcias of Navarre were at difference; 
he as he lay ſick at Nacar had a deſign to ſeize his Brother 
whocame to pay him a Viſit; but his Deſign cat ſucceeding, 
he had a mind to difſemble his Intent by viſiting his Bro- 
ther, who cauſed him to be apprehended *, Revenge and 
State-Policy is of greater Force than Friendſhip, or Conſan- 
guinity. The fame befel Doxu Garcias King of Galicia, for 
having truſted his Bro: her 4/onſo King of Caſtile : the moſt 
irreconcileable falling out, is that between Relations and 
deareſt Friends (16), and perſe Hatred is the reſult of per- 
fett Love ; from all which we may infer, how difficult a 
thing "tis for a P:ince to truſt himſelf in the hands cf his 
Enemies, it coſt the King of Granada his Life for going, 
though with a Paſs port to ask affiſtance from King Pg:er 
the Cruel. Lews Forza Duke of Milan, was more cauti- 
ous, refuſing an Intcrview with the King of France, unleſs 


(15) Acriv medeſtiam rj aggreditur, alterum Conſulatum offerende. 
Tac. 2. ann. * Mar. Hiſt. Hiſp. (16) Drfficiles fratrum difſentiener, & 
gui waldi ament, walde odio babent. Aziſt, 7. Pol. c. 6, 
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in the midſt of a Riyer, or upon « broken Bridge. A 
true piece of Italian Policy, not to. truſt where they have 
once ſhew'd a Jealouſie, for which Reaſon the 1calians were 
much admir'd at the, Interview between the great Captain 
and King Ferdinayd the Cathotick, as alſo at that between 
the fame King, and the King of Frazce his Enemy. In ſome 
Caſes Confidence is more fafe and neceflary to 'gain peo- 
les Aﬀettions gore Don Alonſo VI. having loſt 
is Kingdom of Leon, liv'd retir'd at the Court of the King 
of Toledo,who was a Moer, when upon the Death of Don Sen- 
cho his Sates recalled him to his Throne, with the greateſt 
ivacy imaginable,fearing leſt if it ſhould come to be known 
bs the Moors, they might retain him by force ;_he like a 
prudent and grateful Prince diſcovered the whole Afﬀair ; 
this Confidence {þ oblig'd the Barbarian King, who before 
underſtood the Intrigue and deſign'd to ſeize him, that he 
not only let him go free, but alſo furniſhed him with Mo- 
ney for. his Voyage: See the power of Gratitude which 
difarms even the moſt "avage Spirits *. 

Diſtruſts betweeg, Princes can't-be cur'd by Satisfattions 
or Excuſes, but by their contrary ; if time won't heal them, 
diligence never will : theſe are a kind of wounds which the 
Probe and the Hand does but more exulcerate ; and a fort 
of apparent Jcalouſies, which are an Introduion to In- 
fidelity. 
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* Mar. Hiſt. Hiſp, 
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T HE ou tranſlated to the Skyes, and plac'd 


among the Conſtellations loſes not its Malignity, 

which is greater, by how much more its Power 
and renomous Influences are extended over things below. Let 
Princes therefore well conſider the Qualifications of thoſe 
Subjets, whom they raiſe to places of Truſt, for there Vices 
always thrive ; nay, Vertue it ſelf is often in danger, for the 
Will being arm'd with Pow er, bids defiance to Reaſon, and 
ofren gets the better ; it Vertue have not reſolution enough 
without being dazl'd with the ſplendour of Riches and 
Proſperity to reſiſt it. If Promotion makes the good bad, 
*rwill make the bad worſe, And if Vice notwithſtanding 
the Puniſhments and Intamy that attend it find ſo many fol- 
lowers, what will it do when back'd with Favour and Pre» 
ferments, And if Vice be the ready way to Preferment, 
who will ſeek it through the rugged Road of Vertue ? That 
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Is inherent to our Natures, -but this mult be acquir'd by In. 
_—_ The firſt forces Rewards, the other expedts *era 
with Patience, and we fmd the Appetite much better pleagd 
by its own Violence than Merit; and beiag impatient had ra» 
ther depend upon its own laduſtry, than attend the Pleaſure 
and Will of another z to rewerd the bad, by promati 
them to places of Authority , is, to check the vertuous 
incourage the viciqus. A private Kygave while he is private 
can do no great matter of miſchief, "tis but an inconſidera. 
ble number of private Men, on whom he can exerciſe his 
Villainy ; but promoted to places of Truſt, his Villainy rea- 
ches all, being himſelf Miniſter of Juſtice, and having the 
whole Body of Government at his diſpoſal (1) ; Villains 
ought not to be put into places where they have power to 
exerciſe their Villainy, Nature foreſceing this Inconvenicnce, 
has given venomons Animals neither feer nor wings, that 
they may do les miſchief ? He who furniſhes Villains with 
either deſigns it ſhould either run or fly. But Princes ne- 
verthelefs uſually make uſe of the bad rather than the good, 
the. former ſeeming generally more —_ (2); but they 
are miſtaken, for Vice is not Wiſdom, ad he can have no 
true Judgment who has no Vertue ; for which reaſon Das 
Alenſo King of Arragon and Naples, commended the pru- 
dence of the Romans, in. building the Temple of Honour 
within that of Vertue, that to go into that you muſt ne- 
geſſarily paſs through this, eſteeming him not worthy of 
Honour, who was not a follower of Vertue; and that he 
ſhould not arrive to Offices and Preferment, who enterd 
not at the Porch of Vertye : Without this how can a Mi- 
niſter be ſerviceable to theGovernment ? Among acrowd of 
Vices what room is there for Prudence, Juſtice, Clemency, 
Valour, and other Vercues abſolutely neceflary for a Com- 
mander? How will the Subzet obſcrve thoſe proper to 
bim, if he wants'the example of the Miniſter, whoſe Atti- 


” 


(it) Nam qui maguanm poreflatm hebent, etiaw ft ip nulliur pretii 
fr, multum ment. Arilt. 1. Pol. cap 9. (+) For the Childrea of 
this world are in their Generation, wiſcr than the Children of light, 
Luke 16. 8. 
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ons he obſerves carefully, and imitates through Flarte. 


xy ? The have a reſpe&t for a juſt Miniſter, and 
imagine that he cannot err z on the contrary, they never 


approve and commend the Attions of one who is not 
ſo. Demoſt benes ſpoke very well one day in the Spartaz Se- 
nate, but becauſe the people look'd upon him as a vicious 
n, they rejefted his Counſel. Whereupon it was or- 

d by the Epbori, that a perſon whom they had a better 
Opinion of ſhould the ſame thing, that it mighe 
be received and executed: this good Opinion of the peo- 
is ſo neceffary, that though the Miniſter be a perſon of 
tegrity, the Government is not ſafe in his bands, if the 
=_ miſinform'd think him otherwiſe. Henry the Vth. 
ing of England, for this reaſon at his coming to the 
Crown, removed from him all thoſe who had been his Com- 
panions in his younger days, and turn'd out all Miniſters, 
putting in their places Men of worth, and ſuch as were a- 
greeable to the people z one can impute the Succeſs and Vi- 
Qtories of Theodorick, to nothing but his good Choice of 
Miniſters, having no other for his Councetlors than Pre- 
lates of the ſtriffeſt Vertues. Miniſters are as it were the 
Picture of Majeſty, which ſince it can't appear every where 
is repreſented by them ; who ought theretore to be as like 
him as poſſible in Life and Converſation, fince the Prince 
cannot of himſelf exerciſe in all places, the Authority 
which he has received by common Conſent, he ought to 
take great Care how he ſhares it amongſt his Miniſters, 
For he who is not born a Prince, when be fees himſelf 
deck'd with Majeſty, will take Pride in ſhewing it, by exer- 
cifing his Authority and Pafſiors (3). And here may the 
Queſtion be decided; which Naticn is in the berter Con- 
dition, that where the Prince is good, and the Miniſters 
bad, or that where the Prince is bad, and the Miniſters 
good {for that may happen according to Tacitus ] (4) for 
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(3) Regia porent ia Minifiri. quo! deleFFat ſuperbia ſus lonugum ſpetace- 
lem ; minu(q, ſe judicant poſſe, niſi din, multumque Jags, quid poſjont 
oftendant. Seneca, (4) Poſſe ciiawm ſub malu Principibu magna; wires 
effe. Tac. in vit. Agr. 
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neceſſity obliging a Prince to ſubſtitute his Power to ſeveral 
Miniſters, if they are bad they will do more Damage to a 
Nation, than the Priace be he never ſo good can adrantage 
it ; for they will abuſe his Goodneſs, and under pretence 
of publick Good, will turn it to their own private intereſt 
and advantage. A bad Prince may be reformed by many 
good Miniſters, but not many bad Miniſters by a good 
Prince 


Some imagine a Princes hands are bound, and his Liber- 
ty infring'd, when he has good Miniſters, and that the more 
vicious the SubjeRs are, the ſafer he lives among 'em ; a ri= 
diculous and ſenſeleſs Phancy, for Vertue is the only thing 
that keeps Nations in obedience and quiet, and Nations are 
never more quiet and firm than when at home, private 
live juſtly and innocently, and Juſtice and Clemency flouriſh 
abroad ; *ris cafie to govern the good. Without Vertue the 
Laws loſe their force ; the love of Liberty reigns, and the 
averſion ro Government increaſes, whence proceed the 
change of States, and fall of Princes. "Tis neceſſary then 
that they have vertuous Miniſters, who ſhould adviſe them 
with Zeal and Aﬀettion, and introduce Vertue into the 
Nation by their Example, end by the integrity of their 
Lives. Tiberiws held the extreams of both Vertue and Vice 
equally dangerous to a Miniſter, and choſe one between 
both, as we ſaid elſewhere, bur this is properly the fear of a 
Tyrant ; if a vertuous Miniſter be good, one more vertuous 
15 better, 

But 'tis not ſufficient for his Miniſters to be endued with 
excellent Vertues, if thoſe neceflary Endowments, and Or- 
naments of experience, which the management of Affairs 
requires are not eminently vicble in him : Africk till mourns 
and ſhews upon the footy Faces of its Inhabitants, the 
raſhnefs of Phabus [ if we may uſe the Philoſophy and Mo. 
rality of the Ancients] in lending his Chariot to his Son 
Phaeton, an unexperienced Youth, and one who did hot in 
the leaſt merit ſuch Promotion ; and this is the Danger all 
EleQions carry with em which are made art a jump,and not 
gradually, by which Experience teaches *"cm to know the 
people, and wo riſe by degrees. 

Tiberias 
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Tiberius though a Tyrant never advanc'd his Nephews 
without this Caution, and particularly Draſus, whom he 
would not make a Tribune till after eight years Experi- 
ence ($). Preferment to an unexperienc'd perſon is Favour, 
but to one of Experience a juſt Reward. Yet is not Experi- 
ence in all things, as neither all Vertues requiſite for every 
Office ; but only thoſe who regard each in particular, for 
that which is proper and requiſite fot one is not always for 
others : Experience of the Sea is uſeleſs in Airs at Land, 
and it does not follow, that he who knows how to manage 
a Houſe or ride a Horſe, can alſo marſhal an Army (6). In 
this Lewis Forza Duke of Milan was miſtaken, when he 
committed the Condutt of his Army againſt the King of 
France to Galeaze St. Severin, who was very dexterous in 
menaging Horſes, but underſtood little of Afﬀairs of War. 
Mattathias made a more prudent Choice when ſeeing himſelf 
near his End, he'choſe for General Fudas Macchabee, a ro- 
buſt Man, and well vers'd in Arms, and for his Counſellor 
his Brother Simeon a Man of Judgmentiand Experience (7). 
In this we have ſeen great Errors, in changing the reins and 
adminiſtration of Governments. Theſe are different in 
Kingdoms and Common- wealths. Some reſpe@t Juſtice, 
others Plenty , ſome War, others Peace ; yet though they 
are ſo different in themſelves, there is nevertheleſs a certain 
Faculty or civil Vertue, which unites 'em, and makes them 
all tend one way, to the Preſervation of the State : each 
aiming at this by means proportion'd to the Office he is in. 
This civil Vertus is different according to the ſeveral 
Forms of Government, which differ acccrding to the means, 
and methods of governing, for which reaſon a Man may 
be a good Citizen, but not a good . Miniſter, for *tis not 
fuffcient that he be endu'd with ſeveral moral Vertues, un» 
kf he has alſo civil ones, and this natural Diſpoſition fo 
proper to Adminiſtration and Government. 


(s) Negwe nune propere ſod per offo amis capts experiments Tac }. 
ann. (6) Nem wam eps ab une options perficitur, qued wt fiat, mon: 
oft Legunnlatoris providers, nee jubere, ut tibia canat quiſquam. (9 ide 


Calrous confeciat. Arilt. 2. Pol cap. 9 (7) 1 Macch 2 6s. 
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'Tis therefore neceſſary for « Prince to know the 


ture and Inclinations of his Subjefts, that he may ah 


know how to employ *em, for upon this good Choice fl 
the Attions of his Goyernment depend. The Genius of 
Herman Cortez, was particularly proper for the Conqueſt of 
Idia; that of Gonzalez Fernandez of Cordove for the War 
of Naples ; and if had been exchang'd, and the firſt 
ſent againſt the French, and the latter againſt the Indians, 
doubtleſs they had not been fo ſacceGful. Nature has not 
given Man a like Qualifications for all things ; but only one 
excellence for one Office, whether it be Frugality, or Pru- 
dence, and *tis certain, Inſtruments do Service when 
they are made uſe of by one, not by many. For this reaſon, 
Ariſtotle blam'd the Carthagians, for that among them one 
perſon officiated in many places, there being no Man fit 
for all (8). Nor is it poſſible [as the Emperour 7aſftinias 
remark'd] (9) to migad two, without forgetting one or 
tother. A Nationis much better govern'd, when in that as 
in a Ship every Man knows his Birth z for though: perhaps 
a Man may be found capable of all Aﬀairs, it do's not follow, 
that they ſhall be all aſſign'd him. That great Copper Vel- 
ſl for Sacrifices called for its largeneſs a Sea, and ſupported 
by 12 Oxen before the Altar of the Temple of Solomon (10) 
contain'd go00 meaſures , yet they never put in above 
2000 (14). *Tis by no means convenient to accymutite all 
Othces and Preferments upon one perſon, to the Envy and 
Diflatisfaftion of all ; but whether for want of Knowledge 
of perſons, or for that they won't take the pains to look 
for fit Men, it uſually happens that Princes imploy one, or 
at moſt a very few of thole who are about them : In all 
Afairs, whence Promotions and Rewards are ſcarce, and fo 
Emulation grows cold, and all things move ſlowly. 

For the ſame Reaſon *ris not good for two perſons to be 
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(8) Sic enim optimd inflrument a proficient, ſl corum ſinguls, non fultir, 
ſed wni deſerv; mt. AQ. lib. 1. Pol cap. 1+ (9g) Nec fit conceſſum cui- 
quam duobu; aſſiftire Magiftrat ibur, & wriu/qu? Fudicit curam peragere, 
wee facile ridindum duabis neceſſarii: os. wnuw ſuffccre. L- F- 
de Allſ (1) » Chron. c- 4. 5. (11) 1 Kings 7. 26- 
employed 
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employed about the ſame Afﬀair, for rhat makes it confus'd 
like a Pifture drawn by two hands, the methods of Pain- 
ters being always different, one is quick, the t'>ther flow, 
one loves Lights, the t'other is more for Shades. Beſides 
this, *tis impoſſible two ſhould agree in the ſame Conditi. 
ons, Counſels and Methods, or that they ſhould not diſa- 
gree to the great Detriment of the Negotiation and Prince 
too. Theſe ſecond Cauſes have each their diſtint Office 
and ſeparate Operations. For my part I think it more ad- 
viſeable to commit an Office to one perſon leſs capable, than 
to two though more ſufficient ; ſince therefore the good 
Eleftion is a thing ſo neceſſary, and its Succeſs fo difficult, 
"tis not adviſeable for Princes to relie too much upon their 
own Judgments. Pope Pax/ the III. and King Ferdinand 
the Catholick ifirſt conſulted the people, ſuffering it as if 
careleſly to be publiſhed before they made their Choice ; 
the Emperour Alexander Severus, propoſed his Choice to 
all, that each perſon as if he were intereſted in it, might 
freely declare his thoughts of his Capacity, or Incapact- 
ty (12). Though the peoples Approbation is not always to 
be depended on : Sometimes *tis in the right, ſometimes 
*tis in the wrong (13) ; *tis oft deceived in Mens Natures 
and hidden Vices. Moreover Induſtry , Self-intereſt, or 
Malice, and Emulation ſpread this Report among the Mob, 
either in their Favour or otherwiſe. Nor is a Miniſters 
behaving himſelf well in ſmall Offices ſufficient to recom- 
mend him to greater, for Preferment makes ſome more 
vigorous and ative, others careleſs and lazy (14): much ſa- 
fer was the Diligence of King Philip the IT. who carefully 
obſerved his Nurſeries , and took particular notice what 
Plants were like to bear, when tranſpanted into the civil 
or Eccleſiaſtical Government, and had private Informations 


(12) Ubi aliquer weluiſſet, vel Refimesr Provinciis dare, wel Prapeſites 
facere, wel Procurateres, id oft, rationale: erdinare, momina corum propo- 
mebat, Oc. Lamp. in vit. Alex. Sev. (13) Haud ſemper errat fame, 
aliquands & eligir. Tac. in vit. Agr. (14) New e# rumere flatumndum 
multer in Provinciis, cours quem ſper, ant mers de illts ſuerit, egiſſe, 
excitari quoſdam ad mulivra Magnitudine rerwn, bubeſcore alior. Tac. 3. 
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of their Behaviour in their Youth, before Ambition could 
diſpuiſe their Vices, whether they grew fireight and up- 
right, or crooked ;z and had certain Characters of the Ver- 
tues and Vices of the chicf of his Subjets; whence he ne- 


- yer made an ill Choice, and in his time flouriſhed Perſons 
oe © truly valuable ; eſpecially in Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, for 
6 © he thought it better to make Choice of ſuch as he knew 
1- & would not deſerve Punilhinent, than -to puniſh them after- 
n & ward (15). Happy is that Kingdom where there is no room 
q © for Ambitiqn , Petitions, Prayers, nof Attendance ; and 
e |} where even concealed Verrfie hasno need of a Petirion, or 
is | Recommendation to be known to the Prince, who of bim- 
4 © felf knows the Merits of his SubjeQts; this was formerly 
is & ſpoken in Tiberiw's Commendation (16). An auricular 
, | Commendation depends upon others, but .an ocular one 
o © not; that may be deceived, this rot; that only informs the 
e © mind, this both informs and moves toog nay, 25 "twere 
\- | forces to Puniſhment or Rewards, 
= Some Cotntreys have choſen their Miniſters by Lots, 
s | which in ſome Caſes js not improper, to decline Envy, and 
s | #void Contention and Emulation, ofren the nds of Tu. 
+ I mults and Seditions. But when a fit perſon isfo be choſen 
| for the Admipiſtration of Juſtice,or Command, of the Army, 
; | pon whom "the Government and publick Safety is to de- 
L pend, a matter of that Concern, ought not-to be decided 
. by the uncertainty of Chance, but- to paſ# the Tryal of a. 
: due Election Por the Lot or Dye weigh's not Qualifica- 
tions, Deſert, and Reputation, 2s Counſels do, where all 
; things are examined by weight and meaſure (17), and 
| though all Counſels are uſually guided by Inter<{t, a Prince 
, may make a good Choice, it he takes Care privately to in- 


form himſelf of the Parties Qualifications and Vertues, 2s 
alſo the ends which his Councellors propoſe in promo- 


—— 
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(15) Offci:r ae adminiflirationiber, potivis mon peccaturrt, fans dam- 


| nare cum peccofſent. Tac. in vir. Agr. (16) Luis fine Aubitions, aut 
prozimerums Precibus, ignoter et1am, ac ulirs acciter Munificentia jwuer at. 
Tac. 4. ann. (:7) Sote © nurne mores mon diſccrai ſufragia & ex 
iftimatiorem [eratus reports , ut 17 cujv/que vitam, famamgue penitre- 
Fear. I ac. 4. tilt 
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ting them. For when a Prince blindly approves all Propo- 
ſals, theſe above-mentioned Inconveniencies will attend; 
but when his Counſellors ſee that he examines them, ar 
that he does not always admit the Perſons propog'd, but 
chooſes others more ſufficient, they will adviſe with greater 
Care and Deliberation. 


EMBLEMULIT 


T i 


H E Thehaxs repreſented the Integrity of Min 
ſters, eſpecially thoſe of Juſtice, by a Starue witt 
out hands: for when they are ſhut they are 

Emblem of Avarice, when open its Inftruments. This Ga 

den repreſents the ſame thing, by theſe Statues without 

Arms, which are at the corners of each Walk, like tho 

wa the Walks at Rome ;z nor are there any better Guard 
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than theſe ; for they have eyes to watch the Flowers, but 
want Arms to gather them ; if all Miniſters were like thelc 
Statues, the Exchequer would be more ſecure, and Nati- 
ons better governed, eſpecially Commonwealths, whoſe Re- 
venues are looked upon as common, every Magiſtrate be- 
lieving it no Crime to make his fortune out of them; 
one accuſes Yorher to excuſe himſelf, and all wink at one 
another, and this Vice being like Fire, which with the 
fame matter that Chould quench it is nouriſhed and burns 
fierce (1), ſo they the more they get, the more they de. 
fire (2), and Ayarice once glutted with the publick Tred- 
ſure, then Attacks private perſons, whence they wholly 
confound the principal end of Society which is common 
Perſerration. Where Avarice reigns, Peace and Quiet is ba- 
niſhed ; all things are in diſorder and confufion z nothin 
bur Jars, Seditions and C{vil Wars, the Forms of Gree | 
ment are changed, and Empires run to Ruine, 4s moſt 
have heen loſt upon this account, Avarice drove the Phe- 
wicians out of Spain * . that made the Oracle of Apollo fore- 
tell the downfall of the Common-wealth of Sparta, God 
warn'd Moſes to chooſe perſons into places of Truſt who 
hated Covetouſneſs (3). "Tis impoſſible that State ſhould 
be govern'd well whoſe Miniſters are covetous ; for how car! 
he who Plunders every Body rightly adminiſter Juſtice ? 
How will he procure Plenty, whoſe whole Gain is ſtarving 
others > How can he love the Kingdom, who thinks of no- 
think bur robbing on'e? How can he whoſe mind runs 
upon nothing bur filling his Cheſts, mind Aﬀairs of State? 
ow will he indeavour to merit Rewards, who is his own 
Pay-Maſter ? Nothing ſucceeds well when Self intereſt ma- 
nages. For Intereft is preferr'd before Duty or Hononr. 
Nothing great or glorious is enterpriz'd without a deſire of 
Glory, which a mian,abjett, covetous Spirit has no value for. 
There is ſcarce any Crime but proceeds 'from Avarſce of 
Ambition {4). Nothing makes Rebrls ſooner than the fraud 


(1) Ecclef. 5.9. (2) Ecclef. 14. 0. * Mar. Hiſt. Hiſp. (3) Excd. 
If, a1. (4) Plaque corwn que hb ming injuſti faciunt, pr Ambitionem 
C Aoavitians rommirtuntw. Ariftor. 2 Po} Cap. ? 
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and corruption of the Miniſters. They are firſt moved by 
their particular Damages, then by the common Injuſtice, 
theg by Euvy againſt thoſe who commir git, and fo by 
Hatred to the Frince that ſuffers it; if he knows it not, they 
accuſe him of Incapacity ; it he tolerates it, they ſay he's 
remils and negligent; it he permits it, hes an Accomplice; 
if he wiſhes it to the end, that the Authors being glutted 
like Spunges, he may take occaſion to ſqueeze 'em after- 
wards, he is a Tyrant. O unhappy Prince and State, 
wherein the Miniſters don't thrive but by the'r Ruine, Nor 
would I have Miniſters ſo nice, as to refuſe «! Ireſents in 
general ; *tis incivility to reccive none z many, Su:idnels; 
all, Covetouſneſs, 


Avarice in Princes is the ruin of States (5), for the 


=_ can't bear to ſee their Eſtates in danger, in the 
ands of him whom they chooſe to preſerve em; ſo that 
ſeeing this pretended Defender of his Countrey, the firſt 
that Arms himſelf againſt it , they ftreight look out for ano- 
ther : In ſhort, what can a Subject hope tor from a cove» 
tous Prince? For this Vice even Children hate their Pa- 
rents. Where there is noProſpett of Intezeſt, there is no 
Love nor Obedience ; that Government is T yrannick which 
reſpetts Self intereſt, more than the publick Good. King 4l- 
phonſo, the Wiſe, for this Reaſon ſaid : ** That a King ought 
* not to covet abundance of Riches only to fill his Treaſury, 
« and not do good with them ; for 'tis impoſſible bur he 
« who does fo, muſt uſe indireft means to gain *em, which 
« js beneath the Dignity of a Prince * ; the Holy Writ com- 
pares a covetousPrince who unjuſtly uſurps hisSubjetsEſtates 
to a roaring Lyon, and a hungry Bear (6), and his Ations 
to a Spiders Web which perithes with ?*, or to a Vineyard- 
Keeper's Arbour, which laſts but a little while (7); that 
which is ill got is ſoon ſpent How like Spiders are ſome 
Princes, who ſpin their Web from their own Bowels, gri- 
ping and draining their Subjets to make their own fortune 
from the Rock, and weave Nets which ſoon break and de- 
ccive their hopes (5). 

(5) Prov.29.4.'C.q.at.;-p.2.(6)Prov.28.45.{7) Job 27.18.(8)Job 8.14. 
There 
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There are ſeveral Remedies againſt this Vice, the beſt 
are thoſe which prevent it ; for it once Nature is tainted 
with it, *tis very Difficulely cured; *tis our laſt Chife, If 
by Princes are naturally Lovers of Money, they ſhould be kept 

from ſeeing or feeling it, as much as poſlible, for Avarice 
JB like Love enters at the Eyes, and 'tis more eaſie to order a 
Payment than to make it ones ſelf, The Miniſters of the 
dM Treaſury too ſhould be generous, znd not prompt the ?ric.ce 
to enrich himſelf by ſordid and unworthy Methods ; to pre= 


= vent alſo Avarice in the Miniſters, Care ſhould be taken 
or bat Offices and Places be not bought and fold, as the Em- 
in # P<rour Commodas obferv'd, for he who buys *m ſells 'em 
&. | £00; this the Emperour Severus knew, as alſo Lewis XIL 

' of France, who uſed this Remedy , but has been fince 
he Y ill obſerv'd by his Succeſſours, It ſeems to be the 
be Law of Nations, that a Province, the Command of which 
ot is bought, ſhould be plunder'd, and that Judgment ſhould 
"{} be given to the higheſt bidder at the Court of Juſtice, 


= which is not to be approached but by Golden ſteps 79). 
Cafile to this Day finds the misfortune of theſe Methods 


© in the Governments of their Cities, becauſe they are all 
_ ſold, againſt a Statute made by common Conſent, in the 
+ *ime of Don Jobw 11. that they ſhould be for Life, and 
: given to none bur whom the Kings ſhculd nominate. 

- 'Tis neceſlary beſides to ſettle a comperent Salary upon 


each Office, ſuch as the incumbent may live handſomely 
+» upon; this was the Method of Doz Alonſo IX giving ſuf- 
ficient Salaries to his Judges, and ſeverely puniſhing thoſe 
- whom he found guilty of Bribery, The fame was pra- 
"  Qisd by their Catholick Majcitics, Ferdinand and !ſabela, 
who reduced Lawyers Fces to a certainty * 

= Magiſtrates ſhould not be ſulfer'd to T raffick or Merchan- 
dize (19), for they'll never give good Counſel, which they 
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(9g) Provincia: ſpoliari, OO nwamariam tribunal, audita wutri nq 40 lis 
titatione, alteri addici mon mir GRAN: a0 q"4 merit venders gentium 
" jus eft. Sen. lib. x. c. 9g. de ben. © Mar. Hiſt. Hip. (10) Sed caput off 
C- in emni Rep. ut legibur, © omni alia ratione proviſum ſit, mw qua facul- 
ta: queſtz: faciend' Magiftrs: ibus relinquatur.' Arift.Yo!. 5. c. 3. 
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ſee is againſt their Gain. Beſides the people is better ſatis» 
fied with the Honour and Preferment which are conferr'd 
on others, provided they have the Gain and Profit, but = 
are incens'd and apt to rebel when they ſee themſelves rob? 
of both (11). And to this Cauſe the Feuds between the 
Nobility and Commonalty of Genons may be attributed, 
Offices ought not to be given to poor and needy Perſons, for 
their Poverty expoſes *em too much to Corruption and Bri. 
bery. In an EleQtion in the Roman Senate for a Governour 
of Spain, the Diſpute lay between Sulpicins Galba and Aure- 
lias Cotta, Scipio being asked his Opinion reply'd, He liF'd 
neither, one for baving nothing, and totber for that be bad 
never enough, 

The Athenians always Elefted rich Magiſtrates, and Ari. 
ftotle gives this Reaſon for it, that *cis impoſſible for a poor 
one to govern juſtly or peaceably (12)? "Tis true, in Spain 
we heve had feveral able States-men, who came poor into 
Office and went poor out. 

Miniſters who have a great Family are very burthen- 
| ſome to their Provinces ; for though they are Men of In- 
Wl. regrity themſelves, yet their Retinue mayn't be fo, the Ro- 
\} man Senate for this Reaſon would not ſuffer them to carry 
their Wives into their Governments (12); and the Kings 
of Perfiz generally prefer'd Eunuchs to the greateſt places of 
Truſt (14), becauſe being free from the trouble of Wives, 
and Cares of providing: for Children, they might be more 
careful of, and lefs chargeable ro the Publick. Thoſe who 
are too mnch addifted to Scif-intereſt, and a defre of rai- 
ſing their Fortunes, are very dangerous in publick Offices, 
For though ſome do ſtrive to raiſc themſelves by Merit and 
Renown, yer rhey generally think it the ſureſt way to do it 
by Riches, without waiting Rewards and Gratuities from 
the Prince, who is uſually moſt ſparing to him, who de- 
ſerves moſt, Lncullns the Conſul whom Want made cove- 


(11) Tune utrumeue 6 moleſtum iff, quod nec bonrum particeps fit 
& quod a queftibu ſubmovearur. Thid. (12) Quaſi impeſſibile fit, qui 
egenus 6x1} at, eur bens Magifiratum gerere, aut quictem optare. Ariſt. 
Pol. 2. c. 9. (13) Haud enim frufira placitum vlim, ne famine in St 
cies ant genter externas iraberengar, Tac. 3.ann. (14) Helt. 1. 11. 
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tous, and Avarice cruel, ht an unjaft War upon Spain 
only co enrich himſelf, _ As y 

8 efidents in Courts after Imployments are over, is a v 

'dY effetual Remedy, becauſe of the fear not only of lofing th 
he U fil gotten Wealth, but alſo of Puniſhment, in the Severity 
ed. of which there ſhould be no Favour, nor ſhould it be 
for bought off by reſounding ; as Sergius Galba the Pretor did 
ri- i at Rome, when he was accuſed of Treachery to the Porta- 
ur _ If all the Chairs of Juſtice were cover'd with the 
; ns of corrupt Judges, as Cambyſes King of Perſia order'd, 
Fd and fince him Roger of Sicih, certainly Juſticeand Lntegriz 
ad ty would be more ſtriftly obſerved, 
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1ſt. IBERTY is natural to Men; obedience forced ; 


Se- that is Arbitrary, this guided by Reaſon, theſe” are 
Contraries, and continually jarring againſt one ano» 
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ther ; whence proceed Rebellions and Treaſons- againſt the 
Prince, and as no Government can conſiſt , unleſs ſome 

mmanded and gthers- abeyed- (x); every one would 

Head, and depend on none but himſelf, which being im- 
poſſible, be imagines his Liberty conſiſts in changing the 
form of Government: and this is the greateſt misfortune 
that can befall States, and is often the chick Cauſe of their 
Ruine, whereſore 'tis highly neceſſary to uſe ſuch methods, 
as that this Luſt after Liberty, and this humane Ambition 
being removed far from the immediate Adminiſtration, 
ſhould be kept under by reaſon, and the force of Govern- 
ment; ſo that this ſupream Authority which is the Princes 
Property ſhould be granted to none elſe, for he expoſes 
Loyalty to evident Danger ;-who grants any one a Power too 
abſolute. The Royal Crown put upon.a Subjefts Head, tho? 
but in jeſt, will make him proud and think himſelf above 
what he is. The mind of a SubjeRt ſhould not experience his 
Royal Grandeur and Glory of reigning, for aſterwards abu. 
fing it he ulurps it, and that it mayn't return to him from 
whom he had it. he Plots and contrives his Ruine ; the Di- 
vine Writ in one Chapter gives us Examples of Kings put 
to Death by the hands of their SubjeAs, for having raiſed 
them too: high. . Solomon for all his Wiſdom fell in:o this 
misfortune and ran the ſame Riſque, for having made Fero- 
boam Preſident of all the Cuſtoms ot-the Houſe of Mfepb (a . 
and we rcad that he had the Impudence-go litt up his hand 
againſt his King (g)- Let Princes then-take.it for a Maxim 
of State, not "to promote one too: mic move others, or 
if rhey are oblig'd to ir, Tet it nor be one ut ſeveral, thar 
they may Balance one another and mutyally keep cach other 
in thcir Devoir, by a,reciprocat Examination of 6ne anothers 
Attions anq. Deſigns (4). _ The Emperour Ferdinand IL. 
did not ſufficiently abſerve this piece of. Policy, when he 


 —— 


(i) Natwram dua; weefſarias ver, taſdem ſaolutares humane generi 
comparaſſe, wut ali: cum Imperis effent, alt «4 ſnbjicerentur, mhb1ilque gued 
gizra hat, nic mixine quidim yaear [patio perauware.” Dion. lib. 14. 
(2) 1 Kio. 11, 28. (3) 1 Kioi 11. 26. (4) Eft autem omni; Monarchia 
CAMEND COMMENTS, WEINHEIM j ACETE HITHLY IH Aagnum, aut (Orfe pln/quam #71198 
facere ; 'P/ (Rm ny je, quid qui [que agat o6b/cryant Arift. 5. PoL c.u1; 
gave 
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the abſolute Command of his Armies, and Provinces 
to the Duke of Frid/ard, whence ſprang ſo many misfor.. 
tunes, and amongſt the reſt the loſs of that great Man, 
which was meerly the cffeft of roo much Power. Let not 
Princes be deceived by the Example of Pharaeb, who com- 
mitted all his Power into the hands of Foſeph, who pre- 
ferv'd his Kingdom (5s) ; for Joſeph was the Emblem of 
Chriſt, and there are very few Foſep//s to be found now 
adays. Each would depend upon himſelf, and not upon 
the Body ; which this preſent Emblem repreſents, by a 
Branch encircled with a wicker Basket filled with Earth, 
ſuch as Gardiners uſe, where it by degrees takes root, and 
ſo being cut off inſenſibly, becomes a Tree independant of 
the Stock, without the leaft reſpet to its Greatneſs, This 
0' Bl Example ſhews the Danger in making Governments of Pro- 
ve 8 vinces perpetual, for Ambition having once taken root, 
his MW claims 'em as its Property, he who is fo accuſtom'd ro com. 
u- BY mand, will afterwards ſcarce be brought to obey. France 
m KY ſhews us many Examples of this written in its own Blood, 
Yi- B Even God's Miniſters in the Kingdom of Heaven are liable 
ute Bf to flip (5), the Perpetuity of great Offices is an Alienati- 
cd B on from rhe Crown ; the Scepter wili be uſeleſs and of no 
his WY force, and will ſtand in awe of that very Power it has been 
r0- 8 fo prodigal of : Liberality will want a Dowry, and Vertue 
: \ MW a Reward. The Miniſter becomes a Tyrant in the Govern- 
nd W ment which he is ſure of for Life ; that Prince whom he 
im I ſees preſerves his Authority, he reſpeRts as his Maſter, but 
or i him who does not he defpites, and at laſt rebells againſt him. 
hat Wl Therefore Jalizs C2jar limited the Pretorſhip tro one Year, 
er © and che Conſulſhip ro two 
ers And the Emperour Charles V. adviſed his Son Philip IT, 
IL & not to continue Miniſters in Office too long. eſpecially in 
he laces Military, to give the greateſt to perſons of mean 
n—_ ortune, and Embaſly's to the rich, thereby to weaken *em. 
ri WM The Eravery of the great Captain in Tray, made King Fer- 
ed Wl danand the Catholick ſuſpect him, fo that he recall'd him, 
'4- I and if he did not then wholly miſtruſt him, at leaſt he 
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(5s) Gen. 41. 40. (6) Job 4- 18. 
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would no longer hazard his Loyalty, by the Continuation 
of the Vice-Royſhip of Naples. And though that great 
Politician Tiberius continued Minifters in Poſts all thei 
Life-time, but this was upon ſuch Tyrannick Conſidera 
ons, as ought not to enter into the Thoughts of a prudent 
and juſt Prince (9 ). Princes ought therefore to take advice 
from Nature, the Miſtrels of true Politicks ; who does nat 
allow its Celeſtial Miniſters of light a perpetual Authority 
and Government of the World, but certain fixt Seaſons, 
we may fee in the Motion and Reigns of the Planets, that 
they mayn't loſe the right of diſpoſmg of *em, and to 
vent, the uſurping her Authority and Power ; beſides ſhe 
conſiders, that the Earth would be ruined, if it ſhould ; 
ways be governed by the Melancholy of Saturn, or the he 
and fury of Mars, cor the ſeverity of 7apiter, or the ſul 
tilty of Mercury, or the levity of Venus, or the inconſtar 
cy of the Moon, T 

In removals of this Nature great Care ought to be taken Ie 
that Miniſters ſhould not take it to be a flur upon the 4 
Reputation, to be removed from greater to lefſer Placall D 
for ſince there are not many, that Miniſter -would be «a tit 
no uſe, who when he has been employ'd in the highefti] th 
would refuſe to Officiate in lower Places ; and though Re 
fon requires that Rewards ſhould be equal to Deſerts ; yeh ©! 
in this Point the Subjets reaſon ſhould be guided by tt 
Princes intereſt, when his Service, or the publick Advat 
tage is in the Caſe ; | not that he ought to be put into ar 
inferior Poſt, out of Contempt or Diſgrace ] for ſo the in 
portance of the Negotiation makes amends for the meanne 
of the Office. 

If any Offices may be continued Jong, they are Embaſſies 
for their Buſineſs is only to intercede, not Command ; n 
ro give Ocders, but to negotiate z at thejr Departure 
Acquaintance with their native Countrey dies, and 
Intimacy with the Prince with whom they negotiate ar 
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(7) 1d morum Tiberii ſuit, continnare Imperia, ac pleroſy; ad fi 
Vit in tijdem exercitibur, aut Juriſdidionibus habere, Tac. 5, ann. 
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tis Minifters ceaſe. Forts and Garriſons, which are as it 
were the Keys of the Kingdom, ſhould be at the imme- 
diate Power and Diſpoſal of the Prince ; King Sancho was 
ill adviſed, when by reaſon of the Minority of his Son Dor 
Alonſo ITT. he order'd thoſe of the Nobility, who were Go- 
yernours of Cities to remain till his Son was fifteen years 
old, which occafioned many grievous Calamities to that 
Kingdom. As for other Offices let *em be but for a time, 
for their too long continuance makes the Miniſters proud, 
avd endangers their Loyalty : This Tiberms knew though 
he did not praftife (8). Vertue is tired by Induſtry and 
Expeftation; yet ſhould not Offices be of too ſhort conti- 
nuance, ſo as the Miniſter can reap no benefit or experience 
in **m, or ſo as to make him too ravenons like Hawks in 
Norway, becauſe of the ſhortneſs of the day ; but in trou- 
bleſome and dangerous times, publick Offices and places of 
Truſt ought to be continu'd longer, leaſt they ſhould upon 
removal be conferr'd upon raw, unexperienced Perſons. So 
Auguſtus did upon the defeat of Snintilins Varw. But this 
Dottrine of Miniſters being continued in Offices bat for a 
time, muſt not be underſtood of thoſe ſupream Offices of 
the Princes Counſel, or of Juſtice.. But on the cotitrary, 
they ought to be fixt and continued, becauſe of the advan- 
tage of their Experience and Knowledge of Affairs depending. 

Theſe kinds of Offices are in Governments like the Poles 
in the Heavens, about which the lefſer Orbs move, ſo that if 
they ſhould be chang'd or removed, the whole Univerſe 
would be endanger'd by the diſorder of its natural Moti- 
ons. Solon knew this Inconveniency in the four hundred 
Senatours, which were yearly Elefted by Lot at Athens, 
and therefore he eſtabliſhed a Senare of Sixty worthy Men 
who were called Areopagites, and while this continu'd the 
Republick flouriſhed. *Tis moreover very dangerous to 
commit the Government of Kingdoms during the Minori. 
ty, to perſons who have any Pretentions thereto, though 
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(8) Superbire homine: etiam annua d:ſgnationt: quid fi homrem per 
quinquennium agitent ? Tac. 2. ann. 


never 
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never ſo unjuſt; ſo it fell out in Arragon, by the Imprus 
dence of thoſe who committed the Government to 
Sancho Duke of Rouſillon, until King James I. came to 
age. Thoſe Perſons who have no manner of Preten-W 
tion to the Crown, either by Birth, or any other Cauſe, 


1 


ofren thirſt after it ; how much more then thoſe, who in 
Pictures and Images ſee theic Anceſtours brows incircled 
with it 2 

This Age as well as the paſs'd gives us many deplorable 
Examples of Relations, who have treacherouſly uſurped ll * 
Kingdoms which they were entruſted with. Thoſe of the 
Royal Blood are more prone to Tyranny, in that they never 
want means to accompliſh their Deſigns. Few can be per. 
ſwad'd of the Juſtice of that Law, which prefers Birth to 
Vertue ; and every one thinks he better deſerves a Crown, 
than another, and if this Reaſon ſhould be of force in any 
one, he is in danger from his Favourites, who hoping tg 
participate of his Grandeur, ſtrive to procure it by violent | 
means, and to raiſe Jealouſies amongſt his Relations. If : 
King Philip had any Jealouſie of Dow Fobn of Auſtria they 
flow from this Spring A glorious Example of this Polic 
we find in the Infant Eerdinand refuſing the Crown, which 
was the Right of hisNephew Don Fobn IT. by which generoug 
Recuſance of that Crown on Earth he merited many more 
in Heaven. The generous Loyalty which the Infants of 
that Name have paid the Kings of their Race, is of an an- 
cient Dare. Nor do we find leſs in this preſent Infant to- 
wards the preſent King, whoſe Reſpect and Obedience is 
more like that of a Subje&t than of a Brother. The hes» 
venly Spheres pay not a more ready Obedience to the firſt 
mover, than his Highneb does to his Majeſtys Will. O 
truly Noble Prince, whoſe glorious Birth, though the great. 
eſt in the World, is yet the leaſt of his Excellencies, the 
Effet of Divine Providence, that in a time of ſuch trou- by 
bleſome and tedious Wars,-which ftrain'd the very Axlc-treefl ,, 
and Poles of the Government, to raiſe us up an At/as rofl ,. 
ſupport it by his Valour, Condult and Prucence, 
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$  RISTOTLE the hetter to inftrut Alexander 
oi the Great, in the Qualities of Counſellours com- 


pared them to Eyes; which compariſon Don A- 
ny lonſo the Wiſe makes uſe of in bis Books of Laws. Nor js 
"8 this thought new, for the Kings of Perſia and Babylon call'd 
ON *em their Eyes, their Ears and their Hands, according to 
<I-Y the Offices in which they officiated : The ſeven Spirits 
God's Miniſters ſent all over the Earth, were the Eyes of 


0 * Lamb without ſpot or blemiſh (1). A Prince who ought 
" to ſee and comprehend ſo many Afﬀairs, ſhould be all Eyes 


and all Ears (2), and becauſe he can't be ſo, he muſt make 
uſe of the Eyes and Ears of other. Whence there is no 
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(1) Apoc. 5. 6: (2) Superier debet eoffe totws mrs , & ratyy oculns, 
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Prince, 
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Prince, though never ſo prudent and intelligent, but hg 
occaſion for Miniſters, and to make ufe of them as his Eye 
Ears and Hands (4): This is not of ſmall advantage to hir 
if he knows how to make a right uſe ont], for by th 
means he ſees with every.Body's eyes, bears with their Ea 
and takes adviſe from them all (4). The «£gyptiars mear 
this by the Eye which they placed upon their Scepter 
for Counſels are the Eyes by which we iaſpeft Fut (x 
This Feremiah ſeem'd to allude to, when he faid, Yir; 
vigilantem ego video (6). For this Reaſon, in this p "» 
Emblem you ſee a Scepter full-of Eyes, to give the Prida 
to underſtand, that he ought to inſpe@t all Affairs of th 
Government by his Miniſters; nor is it to be wonder*d%zt 
that we place the Miniſters inthe Scepter , for formigh 
their Names were engraven.on the Crowns of the. Kay q 
rours and Kings of *Spain, .nor” without Reaſon, 4or thej 
ſhine brighter than the Diadems themſelves. -- 

This Emblem of Eyes ſuffcientlythews the Qualificatian 
that a Miniſter ought to be endued with, For as the Sig! 
extends to all things far and near, ſo, ſhould the ative Spiri 
of the Counſellour inſpeR all things preſent, paſt and future 
that he may make a right Judgment of things, "and -gi 
atrue Opinion of all Afﬀairs, which can't be done witt 
much Reading , great Experience, -and a continual Con 
merce with foreign Couneries : For if the Counſellour 
ber't perfeftly verſed in the Princes Nature, and the Mar 
ners and Genius of the people, they'll ruine both themſelve 
and the Government (7). And to know this requires uſe ; 
the Eyes don't know things which they have never ſeen , 
who has had Experience and Knowledge of things, will re 
dily find Expedients and Remedies (8 ', 
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(3) Nam Principer ac Reger nune quaque mu/tor ſibi oculer, mult as 
res, multas item manu atque pedes facinnt. Arift Pol. 5. c. 12 (4) 
thim ratione, & emnium oculi; cernar, (9 annninm auribus audiet, & 
nium denique confiliis in unum tendentibus conſultabit. Sinel. ad A 
(«) Cenfilium ocu/nr fur uworum. Arift. lib. 6. de Regim. (6) ferems 1 
11. Vid Verſion Vulgar (7) Morum, an! mov umgue Provincie uift 
gnari qui "de ta conſulant, perdant fo, ©& Fompnub. Cicero. (8) 
clel. 3 4+ 
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There is ſuch a correſpondence between the Eyes and 
Heart, that the AﬀeQtions of the one immediately firikes 
the other, when this is ſad they weep, when this glad they 
file ; if the CounſeNour has not a particular Efteem for 
his Prince, he will take but little care of his Aﬀairs, and is 
therefore very little to be truſted, fo faid King A/phonſo the 
Wiſe : © * That Councellours ought to be the Princes true 
« Friends, otherwiſe he would be in great Danger, for 
« thoſe who hate a Perſon will never adviſe him cordially. 

The Eye won't ſuffer the Finger to touch its infide, but 
upon its approach immediately ſculks within the Lids ; 
how wiſe and learn'd foever the Miniſter is in his Counfels, 
if he is cali and free of his Secerts, if he ſuffers his Finger 
to probe his Heart, he'll be more prejudicial to the Prin. 
cers Aﬀairs than one who underſtands nothing, Counſels 
are worth nothing when revealed, and there is more danger 
in good Reſolves unſeaſonably difcover'd, than in ifl ones 
executed with Secrecy; let a Miniſter therefor: avoid Dif- 
courſe with thoſe who are not entruſted with the ſame Se. 
cret. Let him ſhut his Heart againſt thoſe who would dire 
into it : for in diſcourſing of Afﬀeirs the Deſign is eaſily 
diſcovered, with the Maxims by which the Prince governs. 
The Lips are the windows of the Heart, the opening of 
which diſcovers all within. 

The Eyes are fo pure and free from Avarice ; that they 
won't 2dmit the Jeaſt Atom, and if by chance any thing, 
though never fo little pets in, it obſtrudts their Sight, or at 
leaſt makes them ſee thinzs double, and different from what 
they are ; the Minifter who receives Prefents will be blind- 
ed with the duſt of them, fo as not to be able to diſcern 
things rightly, but only as Self-intereſt ſhall repreſent *em. 

Though the Eyes are two, yet they ſee bur one and the 
fame thing, they both agree in the truth of the Species 
which they receive, and in tranſmitting them to the ſence 
by the Optick Nerves which are united, that they mayn'e 
enter ſeverally and deceive it. If the Miniſters don't unanj- 
mouſly agree in adviſing for the beſt, without being divided 


"Ls. crit. 9. p. 2. 
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in their Sentiments by love and hate, or any other reaſor 
the Prince will be always in doubt or contufion , without 
knowing which Counſel is beſt. And this inconveni 
falls out when one Miniſter thinks he ſees and underſtands 
more than another, or when he has not Judgment enough 
to diſtinguiſh which is beſt (9). or when he is byaſs'd by hi 
own Paſhons or deſire of Revenge. But a Miniſter ſhould 
be free from all theſe, ſo as to have no other Purpoſe < 
Deſign than the Service of his Prince : © Such a Miniſt 
* [ſays Alpbonſo the Wiſe] is called in Latine Patrici- 
« ws, being as it were a Father to the Prince, which 
* Title is raken from the reſemblance it bears to the na 
* ral Father, for every Father is naturally inclined to a& 
« viſe his Son in all things for his advantage and Honour; 
** ſo he who governs the Prince by his Counſels, ought tc 
* love him and adviſe him with Sincerity, preferring 
«* Honour and Intereſt above all things, not reſpetting the 
* Love or Hatred, Intereſt or Prejudice, that may enſi 
** and all this without Flatrery, not minding whether he be 
«* good or bad ; like a Father in inſtruſting his Child 
Nature has divided the Juriſdiction of the Eyes by a Ling 
interpos'd, not bur that they both agree in Operation, a 
fiſting one another with a Zeal ſo mutual, that if one turns 
to one tide, the Vother does fo too, that they may have 
more certain Cognizance of things, neither regarding whe 
ther they be within their Sphere or not, the ſame Agree 
ment is abſolutely necetiary amongſt Miniſters, whoſe Ze 
ſhould be fo univerſal, that they ſhould not only regard 
thoſe things which their Ottice obliges *em to, but alſo tho 
that belong to others ; there is no Member, but for th 
preſervation of the whole Body, ſends its Blood and Spirits 
ro the affiſtance of that which is out of order. For a Mi 
niſter to be an idle Spectator of anothers Calamities ſhe 
malice, envy and want of reſpect to the Prince. T his pre 
ceeds often from a love of Selt-intereſt and Glory ; or lealt 
he ſhould by aſſiſting his Friend endanger his own Reput 
tion, or elſe that he may flouriſh more upon his Friend 
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misfortune. Such Miniſters only ſerve themſelves not the 
Prince, Whence proceed Diviſions in the State, Army and 
Revenue, by which many good opportuniti-s are loſt, many 
Towns, Caftles and Provinces ruined ; Miniſters ſhould 
mutually communicate their Deſigns and Actions, as the 
Cherubims did their wings in the Temple of Solomon (10). 
As ufeful as Eyes are to the Body, Nature has given it but 
two, becauſe more would breed confuſion and obſtruct the 
Saſception of things : *Tis the ſame in Counfellours, for 
when there are too many, Conſulretions are retarded, fe. 
crets revealed, and Truth confounded, for theit Votes are 
only counted not duly weighed, and the greater number 
carries it ; and thence proceed generally all misfortunes in 
Common-wealths, The multitude is always blind and 
thoughtleſs ; and the wiſeſt Senate, if compoſed of roo ma- 
ny, will have a mixiure of the Ignorance of the yulgar. A 
few Planets give more light than many Stars, end the mul- 
titude ' thereof in the Yia Laftes darken one another 
by the refraftion of their own Light, fo that *tis darker 
there than in any other part of the Sky. Iwo great a 
number makes Liberty ſawcy and ſtubborn, and difficult to 
be reduced to the Princes Will (11). As it often happens 
in Parliaments and general Afſemblies ; let therefore the 
Prince have juſt ſo many Miniſters as are ſufficicat to govern 
his State, carrying himſclf indifferently to them all, not 
being ruled wholly by one, for he can't ſee fo well with 
one as with all ; thus Xenophbon ſaid when uſing the ſame 
compariſon, he called the Miniſters of the Kings of Perſia 
their Eyes and Ears (12); ſuch a Miniſter would uſurp all 
the Dignity and Majeſty of the Prince to himſelf, for that 
the Prince is obligd to fee with his Eyes (13). Princes 


(16) a Chron. 2.11 'C ') Popul; Imperium faxta librritatem : pans 
rum Dominatio Regi* [bidini propriocr eff. Lac. 6. ann. (12) Hine 
folom oft, ut algo ja7 aruns Perſarum Regem muiter habere epulor, ane 

multas : quod i quit puter 1hion oculum expitendum Regi, enum 

ie falli ceertum off, unuw enim © pance videat, © pace 4uliat; 

. ib 4 Cyr: (13) Er Majel! as q4H GUAM MPI nabert as 

pad Minifirum folzr; Regi, am Princip or 511144 00: (1:44 HIDLON T6CRquie 
tar, Plutarch. 
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are generally ſo taken with ſome one Miniſter, that wit 
him they negotiate all manner of Affairs, though he ber 
ver ſo great a Stranger to them z hence proceed fo many E 
rours in their Reſolutions, for neither can Men of Le 
ing give proper adviſe in Military Afﬀairs, nor Souldiers 
thoſe which relate to Peace ; upon which Conſideration ti 
Emperour Severms alviſed with every one in thoſe mattet 
which particularly belonged to them (14). 

By 8li theſe Qualities of the Eyes the Body is govern" 
without *em it can't move one ſtep ſecurely ; 'twill be th 
ſame in theGovernment which wants goodMiniſters, Withox 
theſe Eyes the Scepter would be blind, for there is no Prins 
ſo wiſe as to be able ro decide all Afﬀairs himſelf : * t Sing 


has occaſion for any, *cis neceſſary for the Prince to ha 
about him Perſons of Integrity and Wiſdom,who may uv 
on all Emergencies adviſe and afljit him. But if a 
Prince imagines his own Eyes ſo good as to believe he © 
ſee all things without the aſſiſtance of others, he is me 
vain than prudent, and will ſtumble cach fiep of bis 4 
miniſtration (15). Foſbus though he communicated wit 
God, and received Inftrutions from him ; and parti 

ly for the taking the City Nai, he adviſed with his c 
Captains about it (16). King Aſnerws Miniſters n 
departed from his ſide, and he maturely adviſed with the 
about 2ll Aﬀairs, a Cuſtom which Kings always obſe 
ved (17). Only by Pride cometh Contention, but wit 
the well adviſed is Wiſdom (18.) Nature has qualified 
Man ſufficiently ro manage a Government though never 
little by himſelf, it being impoflible for one to know ſo mue 
as many (19;. And though one quick-bghted can fee fi 
ther than many others, for they are not like number 
which are multiplyed by themſelves, and make cone gre 


(14) Une fe de jure traftaretur, in conſilium ſoles deler adbibibat, 
were de re militari, milites water, Of ſener ac bene merite; & locorum 
rites, Lamp. in Vit. Alex. + L. tr. tit.9 p. 2. {15) Si «ds jun ® 
ſententia ommia geret, ſuperbum: hun judicabs, magis quam prudent 
Livius. (16) Jof. 8, 1c. (17) Helt. 3. 13. (18.) Prov. 13. 4 
(19) Nemo ſelus ſapir. Plaur. 
Sum! 


'* Royalty [ſays K. A/phonſws] admits of no Companion,nat 
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SumMn, it muſt be underſtood of things at a diftance, not 
of thoſe in a near Circumference, for then many Lycs diico» 
ver more then one (20), provided the number be not fo great 
asto create Confuſion; one perſon has but one Arguinent, 
for he can'r have many at the ſame time, and being tond 
with that will go fo further, In Counſtls the Priace hears 
all, and following rhe beft renounces his own Opinion, and 
perceives the Inconveniencies of thoſe, which proceed from 
Paſſion or Intereſt, For this Reaſon Don Fobn IT. of Ar» 
rigon writing to his Sons their Carholick Majtſties, upon 
tis Death-bed, he adviſed them ro do nothing withour the 
punſel of verttious and difſcreer Miniſters. * Tis neceffary, 
hat theſe Eyes of Miniſters ſhould prececd each ſep of the 
ddminiſtration, and mark out the way (21 '. The Emperour 
voniinas Sirnatti'd the Philoſopher the wiſeſt Prince of þ 8 
time, had for his Counſellours Scevila, Mutianus, Uipu- 
ard Marcellus, all perfons of exquiſite Merit, and when 
heir Counſel ſeem'd better than his own, he with caſe 
witted it and filed with them; *cis fitter ſays he, for me 
0 follow the advice of ſo inaty worthy Friends, than for 
hem ro follow mine. A wite Man hearkeneth unto Coun 
I (22). An ignorant Prince who will be adviſed, will ſuc- 
d better in his Afﬀairs, than an underſtanding one who de- 
pends too much upon his own, Opinions. I et rot a Prince's 
Pride ſuggeſtito him, that lie Givides the Honour of the Suc- 
8, in raking the adviſe of his Miniſters ; for 'tis as coms 
ndable to ſubmit himſelf ro be advited by others, as to 
ucceed in any thing of his cwn manayvernent, 
® Be adviſed, O Kizg, and govern'd in your turn, This 
iking advice, is a particular mark of a Prince's Authort- 
3 tis the [nferiours Dury to give advice, and the Supert- 
burs to receive it. There is noching more becoming Roy+ 
Ity, nothing more neceffary than C onfhitation and Execue . 
lon, © *Tis an Action [ſid King Alphonſus XI. in the 
* Parliatnent of Madrid \worthy the Royal Grandeur,to have 
* always, according to his commendable Cuſtem, worthy 
Counſkcllours about him, nd to teke aulvice of them in all 


(25, Prov. tt. 12. (21) Prov. 4. 25. {22} Pcov. 1:. rg. © Homer, | 
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« things ; for if every private Man's Duty be to have 
« good Counſeliours, how much more is it incumbent ups 
« on a Prince 2 Every Fool can give advice, but he muff 
be a Man of Prudence who reſolves well (23). And there 
is no Diminution of the Honour of a Prince, who knows 
how to take advice and make a good Choice : whatever 
ſhall be wel! Enafted by © the aſſiſtance of your 
* ſzid the Emperour Theodoſmws in one of his Laws, will 
* redound to the Honour of the Empire and my own 
* Glory (24). The Victories of Scipio Africans proceeds 
ed from the Counſels of Lelizs, whence they ſaid in Rome, 
Lalius wrote the Play, and Scipio Aﬀed it. Yet did nc 
this obſcure the Luſtre of his Glory, nor was the Honor 
of Scipio's Exploits attributed ro Lelins, *tis neceſſary that 
the Prince ſhould know how to A the Play himſelf, a 
that the Miniſter ſhould not be both Poet and Attor tc 
For though a Prince's Miniſters are his Eyes, yet he ſhou 
not be fo ſtark blind, as not to ſee at all without them, for 
this would be to govern by Gueſs, and he would incur t 
contempt and diſreſpect of his Subjefts ; Lucius Torquat 
being choſen Conſul the third time, defired to be excuſ 
for the weakneſs of his Eyes, ſaying, *7was « 
the Government, and the Eſtates of the Citizens ſhould 
committed to one, who muſt be forced to ſee with other 
Eyes (2%). King Ferdinand the Catholick- us'd to ſay, 
Ambaſladours were a Prince's Eyes ; but that he would 
very unfortunate who ſhould fee with no other: That g 
Politician did not wholly rely upon his Miniſters; ſee 1 
them indeed he did,but as we do with SpeCtacles, by apply 

<m to his own Eyes. When the Miniſters find that the Ad 
miniſtration of Affairs is wholly in their Power, they 
wreſt it to their own private Ends, and their Ambition i 
creaſing they divide 1nto Factions, every one arrogates 
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(23) Prov. 13. 16. (24) Bene enim quod cum weſtre confilis fucrit 
dinatum, id ad bratitudinem noftiri imperii, © ad meflram Gloriam rt 
dare. L. Humanum, c. de Leg. (25) indignum eſe, Rempub. & 
tanas civigm 4 commirts qui alimis oculu wii iredereinr, Tit. 
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himſelf that ſhare of power and authority,that the Prince thro' 
his Lazineſs and Inſufficiency has granted him. All things are 
in diſorder and confuſion ; if the Miniſters aim to be any 
thing more than PerſpeCtives,by which rhePrince diſcovers the 
Horizon of Aﬀairs, and takes thoſe Reſolutions and Counſels 
which he likes beſt, Nature has given him Eyes, and if God 

verns his Heart (26), he directs alſo his Sight, and makes 

more clear and quick than his Miniſters. King Philip 11, 
retir'd ſometimes into himſelf, tro meditate upon the Af- 
fairs of his Government, and after having fervently recom- 
mended himſelf to God; he refoly'd upon the firſt method 
that offer'd it ſelf, though againſt the Opinion of all his 
Miniſters,and this penerally ſucceeded. Counſellours can't 
always be at the Princes Elbow, for the ſtate of Aﬀairs and 
the urgency of Opportunity requires ſometimes, that their 
Reſolutions be quick and ready (27). Orders are rot re- 
ſpeed and obey'd, when it appears that he gives thrm nor, 
but receives them himſelf : "Tis a preſumpruous Raſhnebs ro 
conclude all without ever taking Advice,and a ſtupid Slavery 
to Atnothing without it. He who Commands ſhould have 
the Liberty of changing,mending, and rejeting whatever his 
Miniſters propoſe ro him. "Tis ſometimes convenient to 
hide from *em certain Myſteries, and to deceive them, as the 
lame Philip,did who differently reported to his Council the 
Negotiations of his Ambafſadours, when he had a mind to 
draw *em to his own Reſolutions, or thought it convenient 
to conceal certain Circumſtances from them. A Council 
of State ſhould be like a Coloſſus, that the Prince ſanding 
upon irs Shoulders may ſee farrher than it, The Thebans 
did not deſire Princes ſo foreſighred, as one may gueſs hy 
the manner of Painting them with their Eirs open, and 
their Eyes ſhut, ſignifying that they ought blindly to exe- 
cute all the Reſolutions of the Senate : bur this was not the 
Emblem of an abſolute Prince, but only of a Prince of a 
Common-vealth, whoſe Power is fo circumſcril'd that *ris 
ſufficient for him to hear, for the Power of ſecing what is 


(26) Prov. 21. 1 [145) Now onmis conſi';e cuntTi; pr oſeniing $147 ay 
MH, qut occaſiomum welocieat patiour. Tac. 1. Hiſt. 
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to be done, it reſerved for the Senate, This is nothing 
but a dark ſhadow of Majeſty, and an empty appearance 
of Authority. His Power is nothing but a reflection « 
that of the Senate, and ſo he has no need of Eyes, who 
can't go where he pleaſes, 
ut though *tis convenient for a Prince to preſcrye this 
Liberty jn Counſels, yet he ought not to be fo vain as for 
fear of being t!i9ught to want their Advice, to reject what» 
ever they pro792 ; for ſo he would incur very great Incony 
yeni-ncies : As Petrus did according to Tacitm (28). 
If ?ewere poſſible Kings ſhou!d have Kings for their 
Counſel urs, that | eir Counſels micht not deviate from 
"> Arthori:y and Honour of NMajſty ;,a Prince ſometime 
- *hinzs beneath himſe'f t; rh» Taitigation of an abjeR 
1an Spirited Counſe''omr, But fince this is impoſſible 
they ſhould chute ſuc: Counſcilours, as though they are nat 
Princes by Bitth, ate fo in greatneſs of Mind and Geng 
rolity. | 
"" = Spein there are ſeveral Councils inſtiruted, with g 
reat deal of Prudence ; for the Government of Kingdoms 
and Provinces, and for all the moſt important Afﬀairs of the 
Kingdom, yet ought not all Care to be rejeſted, by conf 
dently relying upon this happy Conſtitution, for no G& 
vernment is ſo ſtrongly fenced, but that its Foundations ig 
time wear away, or 2re unſenſ:bly yndermin'd by Malice 
or Abufe. *Tjs not ſutficient for each diſtin part to he 
well govern'd, if they don't ſometimes 3!] unite, to treat 
as well of themſelves in particular, as of the whole Body ig 
general. For this Reaſon we have in Convents or religious 
Irgers, Provincial and general Chaprers, and in the Govern 
ment of the Church, Councils. For the ſame Reaſon every 
tey years there is held at Madrid a General Council confifti 
of tyo Counſelloars, of each particular Council, apd of two 
Deputies of each Province, to conſult for the Preſervation 
ot only of each part, but of the whole Kingdom. For if 
ek Kingdoms were got fo rene:ved, they would grow old 
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and at laſt die. This Aſſembly will unite the parts of the 
Monarchy, and make *em agree among themſelves, to the 
mutual aſſiſtance of each other. For this Reaſon tl;e 


 Conncils of Toledo were aſſembled, where not only Matters 


of Religion, but alſo thoſe of State were treated of. 

All theſe Qualities of Eyes ought alſo to be found in 
Confefſors to Princes, who are their Counſcllours, Judges, 
and ſpiritual Phyſicians : theſe Offices require Men of Zeal 
and intire AﬀeFtian for the Service of God, and their Prince ; 
Perſons who have Sence to judge well, prudence to adviſe, 
Liberty to reprehend, and Courage to undeceive, by ſetting 
before his Eyes, though at the hazard of his Favour, the 
Diſguſts of his Subjetts, and the Danger of his Kingdom, 
without ſmearing over the craz'd and falling Wall with 
untempered Mortar (29). Some Princes uſe Confeſſors 
only for Conſcience fake, others make uſe of them as Coun» 
cellors of State : I ſhall not pretend to examine into the 
Reaſon of theſe two Mcthods ; I only ſay, 'tis thought con- 
renjent in Spain, to admit the King's Confellor into his 
Council, as well to give his aſliſtance in matters of Con. 
ſcience, as alſo that being as it were a ſharer. in the manage. 
ment of Afﬀairs, he may correct the Prince, if in any thing 
he is deficient in his Devoir, For ſome know the Faults 
that they are guilty of as Men, but not thoſe which they 
commit as Princes, though thoſe are greater which belong 
to their Office than thoſe which reſpett only their perſon. 
No: only the-Confeffors ought to affiſt jn Council, but al- 
ſo Biſhops, or... other Eccleſiaſticks, who by their Autho- 
rity and Learning may be very ſerviceable, and fo the two 
Arms, the Temporalty and Spiritualty will more firm)y 
unite, for the Defence and Preſervation of the Body of the 
Government. The Gorthick Kings wſtd to adviſe abour all 
weighty Aﬀairs, with Prelates who were to that purpoſe 
alſembled in the Councils of Toledo, ; 

What we have ſaid about Confeſſors ſhould be vn- 
derſtood alſo of Preachers, who are the Trumpets of 
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Truth (30), the Interpreters between God and Men ( 31), 
in whoſe mouth God has put his word (32), the Prince 
ought to carry himſelf with great CircumſpeCtion toward 
them, they being the' Channels by which” wholeſome or 
poyſonous Dottrines are delivered to the people z the Mobb 
wholly depends upon *em', they being the moſt proper In- 
firuments either to raiſe or appeaſe them, as has been ſeen in 
the Revolts of Catal 'nia and Portugal. Their Zeal for declaitm 
ing againſt Vice, often gives *em occaſjon to 'refleft upon 
thoſe in Authority, which the people cagerly fwallow, thro 
their natural Averſion to the Miniſters ; whence proceeds 
Contempt of Authority, and the Peoples d which 
is the occaſion of Seditions and Tumuilrs ; ally when 
the Princes faults are reflefted on, 'tis neceffary t ; 
that theſe Reprimands ſhould he general, withoat pointing at 
perſons when the Scandal is not publick, or Holy Adme 
nitions, or other COIs have Coe - 
ſo modeſtly in the lypſe repre the Biſhox 
that he xa almoſt ont oo (33); Chriſt never t6- 
fleted upon any mm from the Pulpit, -his Reprehenſc 
were general, andif at any time he deſcended to particular 
*twas not as Preacher, but as King. That ſhould by {1 
means be heard from the Pulpit, which is diffolute - 
niſhable jn the Streets, in which Zeal is often miſtaken, 
ther becauſe 'tis extravagant,or blinded with the Applanſe 
the Giddy Mobb, which eagerly crowds to hear the F 
or Magiſtracy reflefted upon. 


(30) Cry aloud, ſpare nor, life up thy voice like a T . 
58. 1. (3:1) For every High Prieft raken from among Men, is ordair 
for Men in things appertaining to God, Heb. 5. 1. (42) Behold 
have put my words 1n thy mouth, Jerem. 1. 9. (33) I know thy 
Works, and Charity, and Service, and Faich, and th Patience, 
thy Works'; ahd the laſt to be more than the firſt. Notwichſtandi 
J have a few things againſt thee. Revel, 2. 19. 


ſtanding,not the Pen ; if it all lay in neatly cutting a 

Letter Printers would be the beſtSecretaries. His 
ys to conſult, propoſe and bring matters to PerfeQti- 
on, he is the right-hand of the Princes Will, his Inſtr. 
ment of Government, the Finger by which he points out 
his Reſolutions ; and as King Alphonſus ſays, - © The ſecond 
* Officer of the Houſhold, at lealt of thoſe who are of 
* the Cabinet ; for as the Confefſor is Mediator between 
#* God and the King, fo is the Secretary between che King 
* his Subjets tf. Diſcreet and prudent Conſultafions in 
Councils will be of ſmall Effect, if he who ſhould metho- 


J's Office of a Secretary depends upon the under- 
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dize them ſhould fail in his part ; the Miniſters give their 
Opinions, and the Prince declares his Sentiments by his 
Secretary, and a word now and then zptly apply'd, change 
the Face of Aﬀairs, as in a Pitture, a {mall ſhade or a ftroke 
of the Pencil, cither ſpoils it, or gives more Life to it ; the 
Council forms the Idea of the Building, the Secretary 
draws the Plan thereof, which if it be.irregular, the Sy- 
per-ſtru&ure muſt of neceſſity be ſo too. "The betrer to re- 
preſent this, you Te -in the preſent Emblem his Pen is 4 
pair of Compalles; becauſe his Buſipeſs is not only to write, 
but alſo to meaſyre the Reſolves, and to ſet otit fir times and 
opportunities for the Execution of *em, that they may nei. 
ther be too ſoon. nor too late : this Office is ſo united to 
that of rhe Prince, that if the trouble of Aﬀairs would per. 
mit, it ſhould by no- means be committed to another, for ifit 
js not a part of Majeſty, *tis at leaſt a certain Refieion of 
it ; this I believe-Cicero meant, when he adviſed the then 
Pro-conſul of Af thus, * Let your Ring{which you mu 
* conſtrue Secretary] be not as any other piece of G 
& but as your own. ſelf, not a Miniſter of another's Will, 
*« but a Witneſs of your own 7 each other Miniſter is the 
* Kings Repreſentative but in one Office, but the Secretary 
« in all (1). It ſoffices others to know what belongs to their 
particular Places, but he muſt have a perfet Knowledge, 
a general and particular Intelligence of Prattices, and Arts 
as well of Peace'as War, If they erre tis but in ſome one 
particular ; bur this reaches all in general, yet fo priyately, 
that the miſ.carriage is imputed to the Council ; as the jg- 
[{notarice of the Phyſician is to the Malignity of the Diftem- 
per ; ſome Aﬀeairs may be negotiated with bad Miniſters, 
but not with an ignorant Secretary. He is the Stomach, in 
which Afﬀairs are digeſted, and if they come rhence crude 
and ill concotted, the Life of the Government will be ſick- 
ly and ſhort; caſt your Eyes back upon Paſtimes, and you 
will find that never any Goyernment has been well manag'd 
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without good Secretaries What ſignifies the Princes care 
Reſolves, if the Secretary knows not how to apply 
them, by judiciouſly conſidering, and prudent!y obſerving 
in Circumſtances on which Afﬀairs always depend. If 
wants Diſcretion and Judgment, his written Rules and 
Inflruftions are of ſmall uſe, for there is ſcarce any Aﬀair 
for which you can fiad an exaft-Precedent. For time and o- 
ther accidents alter the very N:ture and Form of all things. 
ries have different Medicines preſcribed by ſeve- 
Phyſicians, for ſeyeral Diſeaſes ; but they'd be notorj- 
ouſly miſtaken, jf they ſhould ignorantly apply them with- 
aut a due Knowledge of the Cauſes wherice they proceed, 
zs alſo of the Confticution of the fick Perſon, the time, and 
other Circumſtances; which Experience, Reaſon, and Spe- 
culation ſhall diftate, The ſame Afﬀair ſhould be diffcrently 
preſcrib'd to a Phlegmatick and Cholerick Miniſter, diffe- 
rently to a rimorous and. bold one. - The Secretary ought 
to inſtruft each how he ſhould behave himſelf. WC hat are 
Secretarics Offices, but certain Schools for the Education 
of able Stateſmen ? From what Praftice and Experience 
teaches them, they learn the true Art of Government. 
There they obſerve what Counſels have ſucceeded, what 
miſ carried. From all which appears the neceſſity of choo- 
fing ſuch for Secretaries, as are endu'd with good natural 
ts, Thoſe great Miniſters or Secretaries of God, which 
we call Evangeliſts, were repreſented in the Apocalypſe, by 
four wing'd Animals, full of Eyes both within 7 with- 
out, ſignifying by their Wings, their Expedition and Exe- 
cution , their Knowledge of all things by their external 
Eyes, and their Contemplation by their internal ones (2), 
Being ſo buſie that they never refted night or day (4), fo 
jntent upon their Duty , that their wings were always 
ſtretch'd upwards (4), ſo conformed and united to the 
Holy Spirjt in all things, that they never parted from 
it (5). 


(>) Revel, 4.8. (3) Ibid. (4) Ezck. r. 11. (5) Eztk x. 2. 
To 
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To make a good Choice of a Secretary, *twould be 
convenient for Princes to train up ſuch perſons as by ran 
natural Qualifications and perfeft Knowledge of the Latine 
Tongue ſeem fit for it, under their Ambaſſadours, or chie 
Miniſters, making Tryal of them in ſeveral Poſts beyond 
Sea ; and afterwards let them call *em to the Secretarig 
Office at Court , where they may ſerve, and capacitate 
themſelves for Secretaries of State, High Treaſurer, and 
the like, upon whole Knowledge and Exp&ience, the Suc- 
ceſs and good management of Afﬀairs very much depend. 
By this means the ill Choice which Miniſters of State uſu. 
ally make of their Secretaries would be avoided, for they 
employ only them, who have ſerved 'em formerly, and who 
are uſually moſt unfit for that Office, belng choſen com- 
monly more from the neatneſs of their Hand-writing than 
their Underſtanding. Wohence it falls out, that a good Mi 
niſter who has a careleſs ignorant Secretary, is more preju- 
dicial to the Princes Afﬀairs, than a bad Miniſter whoſ 
Secretary is diſcreet and careful ; beſides the Secretary be- 
ing choſen by the Prince himſelf, on, whom he ſolely 'de- 
pends, will make the Miniſter more vigilant and atrentiye 
in the performance of his Office ; King Alphonſo well know- 
ing of what importance it was to have a good Secretary, 
faid, « That aKing ought to make Choice of for th 
« Charge, a perſon well born and well bred, of good Senc 
« good Temper, and good. Manners ; who can read and 
'** write Latine, as well as his vulgar Tongue f. King Ab 
phonſo ſeems to thing it not ſufficient that he can read it 
but that he muſt readily ſpeak it too ; for this is abſolutely 
neceſſary for him, who is co treat with all Nations. Ef; 
cially at preſent, now the Spaniſh Monarchy is extende 
over ſo many foreign Kingdoms, and Provinces, becauſe « 
the frequent Correſpondence in Latine. 

The moſt eſſential thing in a Secretary is Secrecy, when 
his Name is derived, that he may upon hearing it be pat 
in mind of his Duty. The Tongue and the Pen are the 
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moſt dangerous Inſtruments of the heart, by rhefe "cis uſa- 
ally expos'd, either through Levity, or Vanity, tobe thoughe 
the Repoſitories of very important Secrets, by difco. 
xering them, either by diſcourſe or writing, to thoſe from 
whom they ſhould conceal *em: So that he is not fit for the 
Charge of a Secretary, who can't modeſtly hear others, ra. 
ther than talk himſelf, without changing the Air of his 
Face at any thing ; for oft-times the Secrets of the heart 
are diſcovered thereby. 


EMBLEM LVI. 


4 I \HE wheels of aClock perform their Oihee with 
ſuch Glence, rhat their Motions can neither be 
heard nor perceived, and though the whole Cots 

trivance depends upon them, yet do they not attribute ta 

themſelves the Honour of ir, but lend to the hand irs Mo- 
tion, 
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tion, which alone diſtinguiſhes and points out the hours,and: 
is eſteem'd by all, the only Rule and Meaſure of time. Thi 
mutual Correſpondence and Agteement (hould be between 
the Prince and his Counſellours; for *tis highly convenient 
to have them: for [as King Alpbonſus the Wiſe faid] 
* Though Emperours and Kings are great perſons, yet can 
* neither of them by themſelves do more than a fingle 
* Man; [and the Government of a Nation requires ma- 
&* ny, bur them ſo modeſt as not to attribute their ſucceſs- 
ful Reſolutions to their own Counſel, but to the Princes ; 
let *em ſhare the Trouble but not the Power ; let *em be 
Miniſters not Companions ; let '*tm know that the Prince 
can govern without them, but not they without him. Where 
a Prince can ſhew his Authority and Greatneſs without the 
aſſiſtance of others,let him do'it. 1 where the heat 
of the Sun is more powerful chan in other parts, it breeds 
Animals without any aſſiſtance ; if a Prince does nothing 
without Advice, he's more like a Client than a Prince. The 
force of Government is loſt, unleſs the, Summ of Afﬀeairs be 
reduced to one (1); Monarchy is diſting from other 
methods of Government in that one only Commands, and 
the reſt obey, and if the Prince ſhall permit ſeveral to rule, 
*rwill not be'a, Monarchy but an Ariftocracy, there is no 
Command , where all are Maſters. The Holy Spirit takes 
this for a puniſhment of the Sins of the pedple (2), and on 
the contrary a Bleſſing when only one Commands (4), when 
the Miniſters hall fiad a Prince fo careleſs as to let othery 
Reign, they ufurp ro themſelres what Authority they can. 
Pride and Emulation grows among them, evexy one tears a 
flip from the Royal Robe, fo that at laſt jt remains a mere 
Ragg. The people confounded between {6 many Maſters, 
no longer acknowledge their true and lawful one, and fo be. 
gin to deſpiſe and conterng the Gorernment, For they behieve 
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| L. +2. rir. 1. p. 2. (1) Neve Tiberiw wim Principatw reſolveret, 
eantia 1d [maium vocande, cam conditionem «(fe imperandi, ut wen aliter 
ratio cenſtct, quam ſi uni reddatur. Tac.1 ann. (2) For the tranſgreffion 
of « Land, many are the Princes thereof Prov. 28, 2, (3) And I will 
kt up one Shepherd over them. Ez:4. 34. 5 
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can be well done, but what they think the Prince 
does of himſelf, whence they prepare a Remedy by force, 
Hiftbries furniſh ous with deplorable Examples of this, in 
the Depoſition and Death of Garcias King of Galacia, 
who would not be © much as the Index to poine out the 
Motion of the Government ; but left all to the manage- 
ment of a particular Favourite of his, who was afterwards 
Kil'd with him. We find Sancho King of Portugal depos'd, 
becauſe bis Queen; and a few other Scoundrel Servants hed 
the whole management of Afﬀairs ; the fame thing befel 

Henry IV. for being fo calic as to Sign all Diſpatches 
which bis Miniſters brought him. without ever reading or 
knowing the Conrenes of 'em. The Prince expoſes himſelf 
to all manner of Inconveniencies , who without peruſal 
or conſideration, agrees to whatever others deſire him : for 
upon him as upon ſoft Wax every one makes what impre(- 
fion be pleaſes ; ſo it was with the Emperour Cl/audins (4). 
God plac'd the Government upon the Princes own Shoul- 
ders, not upon his Miniſters (5); as Samnel intimated to 
Sazl, at the Entertainment when he anointed him King, 
when he on purpoſe ordered the Cook to fer by for him a 
ſhoulder of Meat (6). Yet would 1 not have a Prince like a 
Camel merely to bear Burthens ; but his Shoulders ſhould 
be full of Eyes, like the Animals in Ezekie''s Viſion, that 
they may fee and know what they bear + Elba call'd Elias 
the Chariot and Horſemen of /ſrael, becauſe he (uſtain'd 
and manag'd the Government tf. He does not deterve the 
name of Prince, who cannot of himſcit give Orders and 
contradict 'em, as is viſible in /izel/izs, who not being Ca» 
pable of commanding nor puniſhing, was no longer Empe- 
rour, but only the cauſe of War (8) ; wheretore a P:;ince 
ſhould not only perform the part of the hand in the Clock 
of the Government, but that alſo of che Pendulum, which 
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(4) Nibil arduwns widebatur in anizne Principis, cut mon judicinn, mew 
ediam cat nifi indita & jeſs. Tac. 12, ann. (5) Yar. y. 6 (5) And 
the Cork toc k vp the Shoulder, &c. 1 Sams 9. 24. (7) Erck 1. 18, 
Im LXX ton Kings 2 12. ($) I/- n gw jubend;, neque vVirand! pe- 
tow, new jam Inerares, ſed tantunn 6.146 cave rat. Tac 1, Hit 
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* ſo, to have Underſtanding, Loyal, and Traſty Perſons 
* to affiſt him, and ſerve him faithfully in all things, as well 
* to adviſe him as to adminiſter Juſtice to his People ; for 
* he can't of himſelf duely weigh and examine all thin 

* fo that he has need of fome in whom he can con 
He ſhould uſe them as the Inſtruments of Government, and 
let them operate; yet ſo as he may inſpect what they do, 
with a ſuperiour Direftion, more or leſs immediate or afſj- 
ſtant, as the importance of Afﬀeairs requires. Thoſe things 
which properly belong to the Miniſters, let the Miniſters 
perform. Thoſe which are peculiar to the Princes Office, 
let him only manage. For which Reaſori Tiberins check'd 
the Senate for leaving the whole Burthen of Afﬀairs to 
him (10), the weighty thoughts of Princes, ought not to 
be diſturb*d by frivolous Conſultations, when without any 
offence ro their Majeſty, they may be decided by the Mini: 
ſters. Wherefore Sanguinixs adviſed the Roman Senate, not 
to troublejthe Emperour with ſuch Matters,as without mo-« 
leſting him were in their Power to remedy (r1). But if a 
Prince relying upon the Prudence and Integrity of a Mini- 
ſter, ſhall intruſt him with the management of any Afair, 
let him leave it wholly to him. After God had made Adam 
Lord of the whole Earth, he brings all the Animals which 
he had created, that he might give *em names (12), God 
would not ſo much as reſerve that ro himſelf, For the like 
Reaſon a Prince ought to leave ordinary Cares and Trou- 
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wet 

(9) Nom Edilir, aut Pratoris, aut Conſulis Partes ſuſtines, majur « 
liqud, & excelfius & Principe peſtulatur. Tac. 3. Hiſt. (10) Er proximi 
Senatus die, Tiberuws caftigatis per literas oblique Patribus, quod cunils 
curarum ad Principem rejicerent. Tac. 3. ann. (11) Sengxinite Maxi- 
mus 6 Conſularibus oravit Senatum ne curas Imperatoris conquiſitis tmſus 
per actriitatibus augerent, ſufficere ipſum ſtagucmdis remedits. Tac. 6, 


ann. (12) Gen. 2. 19. " 


regulates the Motions of the Wheels : In ſhort, upon thats 
depends the whole Art of Government 2 Not that I would 
have a Prince rm the Office of a Judge, Counſellour 
or Preſident, for his Dignity is fac above it (9), if he ap« 
ply himſelf ſo to all Buſineſs, he would want time for Af. 

irs of greater moment, ©* He ought, ſays King Alphon- 
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bles to others : for the Head intermeddles not with the bu- 
fine& of the Harids and Feet, nor docs the Pilot idtermed- 
dle with the common Sailers Duty, but fitting in the Stern 
does more with the gentle Motion of his hand, in guiding 
the Boat, than all the other with their Toil and Labour. 
But if a Prince either by reaſon of his Minority or old 
Age, or any other natural defe(t, be incapable of attending 
the direftion of Afﬀairs, let him chooſe an Aſſiſtant, For 'ris 
much better to govern well by another, than ill by himſelf. 
The firſt years of Nero's Reign were happy, becauſe he took 
Advice from good Councellours ; but when he took the ma- 
nagement of all into his own hands he ruin'd himſelf. King 
Philip IL. finding that Age and Infirmitics had render'd 
him unfit to govern , choſe certain truſty and experienced 
Miniſters for his Aſſiſtants. Yet even when neceſliry urges, 
a Prince ought not wholly to omit the Care of Afﬀeairs, be 
his Miniſters never fo prudent and faithful, for the Body 
politick reſembles the natural, in which if the Heat be de- 
ficient, no Remedy, no Art, nor Induſtry can preſerve its 
Life. The Prince is the Soul of the Government where- 
fore to keep that alive, *tis neceſſary that this ſhould aſhſt 
the Members and Organs; if he can't abſolutely do this, let 
him ſeem to ſee and hear all things, with ſuch Aſhduity; 
that they may be attributed ro his Diſpoſal and Judgment ; 
the Princes Preſence though it has no other Ette&t, at leaſt 
influences the Miniſters, and makes 'em more careful and 
Alliduous. To know only that all Orders come through 
his hands, gives them Authority, though be never alter nor 
ſee*em ; what will it do then if he fhall pita eX2= 
mine, and being privately inſtrufted, ſhall corre ad re- 
prehend his Miniſters faults 2 If he do this but once, chey 
will be ever after fearful and cautious, they will imagine 
that he aually ſees, or inſpetts all things. Let them treat 
in Councils not only of Afﬀairs of State, but alſo of whas 
worthy Perfons, they ſhonld promote to Offices and Pre- 
ferments ; but let his hand confirm their Reſolutions, ler 
it be that which beſtows all Rewards and Gratuities, not 
ſuffering as in a Sun-Dial his ſhadow, 1 mean his Miniſters 
and Favourites, to point 'em on, and publiſk them, and 
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ſo cauſe them to be aſcrib'd ro them z for by this he wor 
loſe his Efteem, Afﬀairs their Authority, Rewards their 
ceptance z and the Prince is lighted by thoſe whom he hy 
moſt oblig*d ; for which Reaſon Tiberizs when he ſaw t 
Senate inclin'd to reward A. tortalws, vigorouſly oppe 
it(13). And ſharply check*d 7 unius Galio,for propoſing G 
tuitics to the Pr erorran Souldiers, giving him to underſtar 
that it was only the Emperours Prerogative (14) ; fo 
Prince is not reſpected becauſe he is a Prince, but becat 
as ſuch he Commands, Rewards, and Puniſhes. If 
piece of Severity is to be commitred,” or any rigorous F 
niſhment to be infliced, let ir be done by the hands of 
Miniſters, but let the Prince conceal his own as much 
poſſible. Let the Peoples Indignation, and the Odium 
Severity, and Puniſhment fall upon them, not him (rx 
The Ancients ſaid of 7apiter, that of himſelf he d: 
forth none but benign Rays, without hurting any one, -t 
-only to ſhew his Power, but that malign ones were by t 
Council of the Gods ; let the Miniſters be thought ſev 
and cruel , the Prince tender and merciful ; 'ris their x 
ro accuſe and condemn, his to forgive and pardon. E 
zuel King of Porruzal thank'd a certain perſon, who fo 
an Argument to ſave a Criminal, Alſo Jobs III. King 
Poriugal being preſent at the Tryal of a Criminal, w 
the Judges were <qually divided, and his Opinion ask'd 
decide the matter ſpoke to this Effet, * You, ſays he, 
* having condemn'd this Man have done Juſtice, and 
* could wiſh you had been all of the ſame Opinion ; | 
* 1 am for acquitting him, leaſt any. ſhould fay, that t 
* Kings Vote alone took away a Subjets Life. TheP 
is made for the Subjefts preſervation, and he ought to 
ho one to Death, bur for the ſake of that, 


(13) Inclinatis Senatus incitamentum Tibrrio fuit, que promptin: 
ſareter. Tac. 2. ann. (14) Videnthy increpuit, welut coram ragit 
quid ill; cum militibas, ques, neque diffs Imperateris, meque proemis 
#b Ieperstore accipere par ifſer. Tac. 6. ann, (15) Er bonores ipſe 
fe rribuere, panasr autrm per alier Magiſtrates, @& judices i 
Ariſt. lib. 5 Pol. c. 1. 
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The hand of a Clock has no effeft upon the Wheels, but 
its them to do their Duty, and only denotes their 
jon, ſo the Emperour Charles V. was of Opinion, a 

Prince ought to, behave himſelf towards his Council, to let 
them alone in their Debates without intermeddling with 
q *em ; this Precept heleft to his Son Philip the IL A Princes 
- Preſence obſtrults their Freedom, and gives opportunity for 
Flattery, and though in Matters of greater moment, the 
Prince's Preſence ſeems very convenient, in that he cant 
be  throughly inform'd by reading, as by hearing their 
Debates, for by this he will learn muct;, and begin to love 
Buſineſs, and be inſtrufted in the Qualifications, and De- 
figns of his Councellours, a Prince ought to be extremely 
cautious in declaring his Opinion, leaſt either Flattery, Re- 
ſpxt, or Fear ſhould make ir received. For this Reafon 
Piſo, when Marcellus was accus'd for taking down the Head 
of Auguſtnss Statue, and putting his own up ; being ask'd 
his Opinion by Tiberins, Whats your Sentiment, Sir ſaid heif 
you ſpeak fir Þ I know what to follow, but if laſt I am afraid leaſt 
I ſhould imprudently think otherwiſe (16) For the ſame Rea- 
ſon 'ewas a prudent Order of the ſame Emperour, that his 
Son Druſws (hould not Vote firſt in the Senate, leaſt 0- 
thers ſhould think themſelves oblig'd to follow his Opi- 
nion (19,. This is a thing of ill Conſcquence; is it leſs 
inconvenient not to declare his mind zt all, for ſo that 
Counſel which ſeems beſt may with more Secrecy be exe- 
cuted, Henry King of Portugal propoſed matters with io 
much Diſcretion in his Council, that it covld not be dif 
corer'd, either by his Words or Looks, which way he in- 
clined ; whence came the Cuſtom of Preſidents and Vice- 
Roys, not giving their Votes in Council, which is an anci- 
ent Praftice, and was uſed by the Etolians. | 

But in a matter in which the Prince deſires rather theirAp- 

probation than Advice,he may open his mind and declare his 
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(16) Que loco cenſebis Caſar f Si primics, habro quad ſequer: i puſ# 

. Inne7, wereer n+ imprudins diſſentiam. Tac. 1, ann. (17) Exemit aiam 

Druſum Conſulem defſignatum dicends prims loco (entemtia, gued alii 6+ 
wvilt rebanror, nt tateri; adſentiond; nocrffitar ferer. Tac. 3. ann, 
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Opinion, for he will find they will generally fide with hir 
either through a deljre to pleaſe, or becauſe we naturally j 
line to follow our Superior. 

In Aﬀairs of War, eſpecially when the Prince is invol 
therein, his Preſence in Council is of more importance, 
well for the above-mentioned Reaſons, as that he there 
animates them, and that their prudent Reſolves may bep 
1n ſpeedy Execution, and leaſt while they are brought to hi 
the opportunity be: fIipt. He muſt know that ſome Mi 
fiers defire to be thought vigorous and active, rathe 
than diſcrect, and fo in the Princes Preſence oft-n are th 
Authors of raſh Counſel, not that they would be th- pe 
ſons that ſhould exccute them, nay they have a particuls 
averſion to all Danger, as it was with thoſe who advis, 
Vitellius to take up Arms (18 ), 

*Tis a common Queſtion among Politicians, whether « 
no a Prince himſelf thould not afhiſt in the Courts of Ju 
ſtice; *cis a too weighty Employ, and would rake up uu 
much of that time which is neceſſary for Afﬀairs of Stat 
and the Adminiſtration of the Government, Though 7i 
berivs after he had aſſiſted in the Senate, went to the Cou 
of Judicature (19). King Ferdinand the Holy was ofrte 
preſent in thoſe Courts, where he heard and defended t 
Poor, and proteCtcd the weak from the ſtrong. K. Alphany 
the Wiſe ordain'd, thut the King himiclt ſhould under 
take the Cauts of Widows and Orphans, © For tho”, 

* he, he is obligd in general to defend his Subjedts, 

« ought he particularly to affiſt them, becauſe they ant 
* more helpleſs than others *. Solomon's great Judgm 
in the Deciſion of Cauſes got him the general Eſteem « 
all (zo) ; the 7/raelites delired a King, who as in other 
tions might be Judge over them (21 ; the Preſence of the 
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(18) Sed quod in cjuſmedi rebus accidit, confilium ab enmnibue «. 
eff, periculum pauci ſenjere. (19) Nee patrum cognitioubus ſatiat 
Tudiciir adſidebat in cornu (ribunalir, Tac. 1. ann. © L. 20. tit. 23. p } 
(zo) And all Tfrecl hrard of the Judgment which the King 
judged, and they fearedthe King : tor they ſaw that the Wiſdom 

nd was in him to do Judgment, 1 Kin. 3. 28 (21) Now make 
= King to judg* us like all the Nitions, 1 Sew. 8. 5. Ki 

If : 
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King makes Judges juſt, and his Power only can defend the 
poor (22) ; the chief Reaſon why God choſe David King 
was, becauſe he who had freed his Flocks from the jaws of 
the Lion (23), beſt knew how to proteCt the Impotent 
from the powerful (24) : fo grateful} and acceptable is this 
Care to God, that for that only he promiſes to blot out 
all the reſt of his Sins, and make them as white as Snow (25). 
Wherefore | can't deny that this is the main part of a Prin- 
ce's Duty, yet I think he fulfils it, if he chooſes Perſons of 
Integrity for his Miniſters of Juſtice,and takes Care that they 
juſtly and uprightly perform their Offices.” Twill ſuffice ſome- 
times in the moſt important Caſes, I mean ſuch as may be 
oppreſs'd by Power, to be preſent at their giving their O- 
pinions, ſo as to make the Judges always in fear, leaſt he 
ſhould be in ſome corner of the Court and heer all that is 
faid and done. Por which Reaſon all the Judges live in the 
Royal Palace at Madrid; and in the Courts where they fir, 
there are windows , from whence his Majeſty uſes to 
hear all that paſſes. The ſame is uſual in the Tarks Divan, 
where when the Ba//a's meet to treat about Aﬀairs, he hears 
them when he pleaſes, from a window cover'd with Sar- 
cener. 

And this Harmony of the Clock, and the mutual Agree- 
ment between the Wheels, znd the Hand which points the 
hours is evidently viſible in the Goverment oftheKingdom of 
Spain, which is ſo well conftirured, that thoſe Kingdoms and 
Provinces which Nature has diſ-zoyn'd,ſhe unites by the pru- 
dence of her Goverament Each has its particular Court 
at Madrid, Coftile, Arrazomn, Portugal, Italy, the Nether- 
lands and the Indies, to which there is but one Preſident, 
they take Cognizance of all Aﬀeirs, whether of Juſtice or 
Rewards belonging to ary of theſe Kingdoms or Pro- 
vinces. And their Debates are brought to the King whd 
orders what he thinks fit, fo that the Councils are as *rwere 
the Wheels, and his Majeſty the Index ; or they the Op- 


©——_ — - 
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(:2) A King that fitrerh in the Throne of Judgment, ſcarcererh 
quay all evil with his Eyes, Prov. 20. 8. (:3) Plalmg. 14. (25) 


1 Sam, 17. 31. (25) Ia. 1. 17- 
E 2 tick 
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tick Nerves, by which viſible Species are tranſmitted to the i 
Prince, and the King the common Senſe which diſcerns andll C 
Judges them. The Affairs of the Kingdom being fo dif b 
p>»'d and preſented to his Majeſty, all's manag'd with t b 
eaſe and prudence, that for above a hundred years fince it c 
b:gan to flouriſh ; there his happened no conſiderable mill C 
carriage, which is almolt incredible, in ſuch a diſ-uniredi r 


{ 
; / 
The Roman Empire was more ſuccintt, and yet it all f 
moſt continually felt Convullions and Diſorders, an unde $ 
niable Proof that ours is better founded than their's, 2 i 
govern'd by Men of greater Judgment, Prudence and Inf f 
regrity. Since then the Summ of all Afﬀairs ſhould be re 1 
duc'd to the Prince, he ſhould not only be a Father to 
Republick in Love, but Economy too, nor ſhould he think i 
it ſufficient to have Counſellours, and Miniſters to manage : 
his Aﬀairs, but he ſhould alſo keep by him a certain privacy | 
Memoir of them, by which he ſhould be guided in all thing 
as Merchants keep their Accounts in a particular Book forlffl | 
that purpoſe, ſuch a Book as this the Emperour Augaful 
kept. In which he took an account of the Revenue, of thelifl | 
number of the Cirizens and Auxiliaries in his Service, alſo« 
the Fleets, Kingdoms, Provinces, Tributes, Taxes, and G 
tuitjes, all which he wrote with his own hand (26); tt 
Memory is the Treaſury of Experience, but is very ſhor 
and weak without the aſſiſtance of the Pen to ſtrengrhe 
and perpetuate it upon Paper. Hel! find a great adva 
tage, who for Memory's ſake, takes an account of all Attic 

ood or ill, in his Book ; which Diligence if your Ro 
Highneb when ſetled upon the Throne ſhall negleR, 


think it beneath your Grandeur to ſtoop to, and that your 
Preſence is ſufficient without this troubleſome Afiduir 
leaving that to your Miniſters, I dare averr from the excth 
lent Conſtitution, and order of this Government, both 


(26) Oper prblice continebantur, quantum civinm, ſocierumque in 
wit, quot Claſſer, Regns, Provincia, Tributs & Neceſſitater, ac Largiti 
her, que cunts ſus manu perſcripſerat Auguſtus, Tac. 1. ann, 
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ies Courts and Counſels, your Highneſs might finiſh your 
Courſe wichout any conſiderable Danger z but you would 
be no more than the hand to the Clock, wholly govern'd 
by the Whels, nor would there appear any thing conſpi- 
cyous or glorious in your whole Reign ; as there will, if 
(which God grant] your Highneſs imicating Auga/tas, ſhail 
make your Remarks upon each Kingdom diſtinctly, with an 
Addition of all Garriſon'd Towns, alſo of all perſons famous 
for War or Peace, with their Qualificaticns, Charatters, 
Services and the like ; particularly inſerting all Afairs of 
great Concern, what has been their Ifſue, in what they 
ſuccreded, in what fail'd, and ſeveral other Obſervations, 
8 which are inſtruRive in the Art of Government. Hence 
to the proceeds the Harmony in the Order of the Jeſuits, which 
all ſo much admire, for every three years the General has 
a particular Account of all things that have paſs'd, toge- 
ther with a private Liſt of thoſe of the Order ; who be- 
cauſe they may in time alter their Nature and Manners 


ok for theſe Catalogues are renewed every Year; beſides, he has 
ug uſt particular Informations every Year of what ever is neceflary 
of tha for him to know, By which they always ſucceed in their E- 
alſo ol leftions, by ſuiting the Capacity of the Perſon to the Office, 


not the Office to the Perſon. And if Princes had ſych 
Charaftcrs of things and perſons, they would not be fo 
often deceived in their Reſolves and Counſels; they would 
be better inſtrutted in the Art of Government, and need not 
depend wholly upon their Miniſters ; and theſe would ſerve 
the Prince with more Care and Circumſpettion, when they 
knew that he underſtood 8nd took notice of all things ; and 
f theſe groſs Faults which we fee at preſent, I mean, in 
not timely providing Necetſaries for Peace and Wer, would 
never be commitred ; in a word, the fear of this Catalogue 
would make Vertue flourith, and Vice periſh ; nor would 
theſe ſhort Memoirs breed any confuſion, eſpecially if ſome 
were made by the Princes own hands, and others hy his 
chief Miniſters, who are perſons of Underſtanding, and 
whom he can troſt ro do jr ſincerely and carefully ; where- 
fore if as Cicero fays, this Knowledge is neceflary for a Sena- 

E 4 roug 
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tour (25), who is but a ſmall Member of the Government, 
how much more is it for a Prince on whom depends the 
univerſal welfare of his State ? And if Philip King of Ma- 
cedon, caus'd the Articles of the Roman League to be read 
over to him twice every day, why ſhould a Prince diſdain 
to read in one Book, an Epitome of the whole Body of his 
Empire, viewing in that as in a Map, all the parrs of which 
it conſiſts ? 


*% 7) Eft ſenatori nereſſsrixm noſſe Rempub. lati patet quid habeat 
Militum, quid waleat ararium, ques ſocin Yo habeat, _ — que 


Sipendiorier, qus quiſque fit lege, conditione, federe, &e..C 


E M 


Art of Government ; if it were not the Off ſpring 
of Glory, I ſhould think it a politick Invention ; 
it is the Prop of Empires ; without it none could ſtand 
long ; a Prince without it wants a Guard for his Vertues, - 
the Spur of Renown, and Bond, which makes him to be 
bored and reſpefted ; a Thirſt for Riches is Tyrannick, bue- 
for Honour Royal (1) ; nor is Honour lefs requiſite in the 
Subject than the Prince ; for without that the Laws would” 
not be able to keep the people in their Devoir, it being cer- 
tain, that they are more reſtrain'd by che fear of Infamy 
than puniſhment, The Economy of Government would 


(1) Pelle is excellers 6_ Homeribut wer 's Regi 
An "a The , j 0 mags pe 


=yY NOUR is one of the chiefeſt Inſtruments in the © 
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ſoon be ruined, were not Obedience, Loyalty, Integrity and 
ſuch like Vertues in eſteem. Ambition for Honour preſerves 
the Authority of the Laws, to atrain it we inure our ſelves 
to Labour and.;Vertue, That Government is in as much 
danger where all would be Slaves, as that in which ail 
would be Maſters. A Nation too abje(t and baſe, is a prey 
to every Invader, and ſoon forgets irs Duty to its lawful 
Prince ; but that which is of a more lofry Spirit, and which 
tets a value upon Honour, flights all Toils and Perils ; nay, 
even deſpiſes its own Ruine, to remain firm in its Obedience 
and Loyalty ; what Wars, Calamities and Devaſtations by 
Fire and Sword, has not the Dutchy of Burgundy felt for 
preſerving their Faith and Allegiance to his Catholick Maje- 
fiy, neither che Tyranny and Barbarity of their Enemies, 
nor the infeftion of the Elements, though all ſeem'd to 
conſpire againſt them, could ſhake cheir Conſtancy, They 
might indeed take from thoſe Loyal Subjets, their Eſtates, 
their Countrey, and their Lives, but not their ſincere Faith, 
and generous Loyalry to their lawful Prince. 

The uſual Remedies againſt inteſtine Diſorders, is to 
make the People ſtrangers to Honour and Reputation, which 
piece of Policy is us'd in-Chiza, which is in no danger but 
from its own SubjeQs : but in other Kingdoms which are 
expoſed to Invaſions, Glory and Renown is abſolutely ne 
cefſary for the SubjeAs, that they may have Courage to re- 
pulſe an Enemy ; tor where there is no Honour, there is no 
Valour. That Prince is not cruly Great, who does not 
command great Spirits, nor can he ever without ſuch make 
himſelf formidable, or enlarge his Territories, The Sub- 
jets Honour obliges them to procure the Prince's, far 
upon his Grandeur depends their's. The very ſha 
dow and empty appearance of Honour ,, makes 'em aſh 
duous in Labours, and valiant in Dangers. What Tres 
ſures could make ſufficient Compenſation for the Eſtates, 
and Blood which SubjeQts ſquander away for the Prince) 
Will and Fancy ; were it not for this publick Coin of Ho- 
nour; wherewith every one pays himſelf in his own Opk 
nion ? 'Tis the beſt Price of worthy and brave Exploits, the 
cheapeſt Reward that Princes could have found, fo that | 


| 
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not for their own Grandeur, they ought at leaſt for their 
Conveniency and Intereſt, mainrain it among their Sub- 
jets; by either taking no notice of, or lightly puniſh. 
ing the Faults which they commit to defend it, and on the 
contrary, by encouraging with Rewards and publick Ac- 
knowledgments, ſuch Atfions as are generous and honours 
ble. Burt they ſhould bewzre of giving the leaſt Incourage» 
ment to that vain fantaſtical Honour ſo much in Vogue, 
which depends upon peoples Fancies, not true Vertue, 
thence proceed Diſputes among the \!iniſters about Prece. 
dence, to the prejudice of the Publick, and the Prince's 


- Service: Hence Duels, Afﬀronts, and Murthers ; and from 


theſe come Tumulrs and Sedirions. This makes Obedience 
ſlapger, and defiles it with the Prince's blood ; for if once 
the Subject ſhall be perſwaded in his own Opinion, or by - 
the common Cry, that he is a Tyrant and not fit to live, he 
ſoon contrives his Death, to obtain the Honour of Afſertor 
of his Countrey's Liberty (2), It ſhould therefore be the 
Princes Care to aboliſh this Superſtition of falſe Honour, 
and to promote the Worſhip of the true. 

Let not a Prince diſdain to honour Merit, either in Sub- 
jets or Strangers, for this does not derogate from the Prin- 
ce's Honour, no more than the light of « Torch is dimi- 
niſhed by the lighting of another by it ; for which Rea- 
fon Exzius compares the Charity of a perſon, who inſtructs 
s wandring Traveller in his way, to a Flame, 


He who ti a wandring Man bis way bas ſhewn, 
Lights tothers Torch and never hurts bis own *, 


From whence proceeds Cicero's Advice, that whatever 
kindneG can be done another without Detriment to ones 
ſelf, let it be done even to aStranger (3). From both theſe 
Sentences the preſear Emblem is taken; a lighted Candle 


(2) Maque Menarchas, now ut fibi vendicent Monarc hiaw, imvadunt, 
fe Semen & gleriam adipiſcanter. Ariſt. Pol. 5. cap. 10. * Ennius. 
v Ut quicquid fins detriments accommidari poffit id tribuatur vel ignete. 


a 


* 
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in a Candleſtick, the Emblem of Divinity, and ſupream 
Authority, at which two others are lighted, co hgnifie that 
a Prince may beſtow Honour upon thoſe who deſerve it 
without Detriment to his own, His Honour, is borrowed, 
not his own, who is afraid of wanting it, when he con. 
fers it on others. Springs continually flow, and are never 
empty. The Fund of Honour in Princes is inzcxhauſtible, 
be they never fo profuſe : All reſpet them as the only Ma- 
gazines of Honours, from whence every one expects his 
ſhare; ſo the Earth with its Vapours refreſhes the Air, 
which returns them in Dew upon the Earth again, 
And this mutual Correſpondence between the Prince and his 
Subjects, King Aſpbonſo the Wiſe knew, when he ſaid, that 
** theſe in Honouring him, honour'd themſelves, becauſe 
* from him they expect Honour and Preferment ; where 
* this mutual Honour js, there Aﬀairs Jouriſh in Peace and 
« War, and the Government is eſtabliſhed. Nor does a 
Prince ſhew his Majeſty more in any thing, than in the Ho 
nours he confers. All natural Bodies the more noble they 
are, are the more generous and free of their Verrues and 
Gifts. To give Riches is humane, but the diſtribution of 
Honour belongs to God or his Vicegerents. In theſe Maxims 
I would perfettly inſtrut your Highneſs, efpecially in that 
of honouring the Nobility, who are the main ſupport of 
Monarchy. 

Let your Highneſs hearken to your glorious Predeceſſor, 
King Alpbonſo th: Wiſe, who in laying down Maxims for 
his Succeſſors, ſpeaks to this Effe!t: © Furthermore he 
* ought to reſpett and honour the Nobility for their Riches, 

* 2nd for that they are an Honour to his State ; and. he 
« ſhould reſpect and honour the Gentry, as being hisGuard 
* and the Bulwark of his Kingdom, 

Without Rewards Services flag, but rewarded they flou- 
riſh, and make the Kingdom glorious Under an ungrate- 
ful King never any great Attion was archieved, nor any 
glorious Example tranſmitted to Poſterity. Thoſe three 
brave Souldiers, who broke through the Enemies Squa- 
drons and fetch'd water from the Ciſtern , ſcarce did 
any thing elſe remarkable, becauſe David did not gratifie 

them. 
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them. A Prince by once rewarding the Merits of a Fa- 
mily, binds them to his Service for ever. The Nobjli- 
ty is as much urg'd to Glory, by the noble Exploits of their 
Anceſtors, and by Honours with which they were reward. 
ed, as by thoſe which they themſelves expett ; *ewas upon 
this Account that your Royal Highneſles Predecefſors be. 
flowed eternal marks of Honour upon the Services of ſome 
great Families of Spain. So King Jobn Il. rewarded thoſe of 
the Counts Ribadeo, by permitting them toeatat the King's 
Table upon Tw-{ftb-day, and to have the ſame Coat which 
his Majefty wore that day ; his Catholick Majeſty granted the 
ſame Honour to the Marqueſs of Cadiz, And order'd, that 
they ſhould have the Coat which he wore upon the Feaſt 
of the Bleſſed Virgin ; to the Marqueſſes of Moya, he gave 
the Cup which the Kings ſhould drink out of upon St. Lu- 
cid's Day ; to the Earls of Roca, of the Family of Vers, and 
to all of that Houle a Grant for cach, to exempt thirty per- 
fons from all Taxes ; the fame King Ferdinand, when he 
met the King of France at Savors, invited the great Cap- 
tain Gonſalvo to 'Table with him, at whoſe houſe alfo he 
ſtaid at his Entry into Naples ; and what wonder fince he 
ow'd him his Kingdom and all Spain, its Glory and Suc- 
ceſs t? Of him might well be faid, what Tacitas ſays of 
another brave and valiant Grneral. In his Body was all the 
beauty of the Cheruſci ; and whatever was done with Suc- 
ces was the reſulr of his Counſel (4). The Valour and 
Condut of one Miniſter is often the Foundation and Rife 
of a Kingdom That which is founded in America is owing 
to Herman Cortez, and the Pizarrs. The ſingle Valour and 
Induſtry of the Marqueſs of * Aytons, kept the Netherlands 
from revolting upon the Death of the Infaxta Iſabella, and 
ſome of our preſent Miniſters have been the chicf Inſtruments 
in preſerving the Empire in the Houſe of A»ftria, and of the 
Tranquility which 1:aly has fo long enjoyed, whoſe great Re- 
wards have been a ſpark to kindle a glorious Emulation in 
others. By recompencing one Service you purchaſe many 
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yt Mar. Hiſt. Hiſp. (4) Iſh in corpere decus one Chernſcorum, illus 
emfilia geſta , qua proſpert ceciderint reftabater. Tac. 2. ann. 
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more ; *tis a noble Ufury which enriches Princes, and en- 
lafges and ſecures their Eſtates ; the Ortoman Empire flou- 
riſhes, becauſe it encourages and prefers Valour in whom« 
ſoever it is conſpicuous, The Fabrick of the Spaniſh Mo» 
narchy arrived at this Perfeftion, becauſe King Ferdinand 
the Catholick, and after him Charles V, and Philip Il, 
knew how to hew out, and proportion the Stones to its 
bignels. . Princes complain of this Age of being barren, and 
not productive of ſuch great Spirits, not conſidering that 
the Reaſon is that they don't look for them, or if they do 
find them, that they don't give them ſufficient Encourage 
ment, bur only promote thoſe who are abour them, which 
depends more upon Chance than Choice. Nature alway 
produces ſome great Genius's, but Princes don't always 
make uſe of rhem. How many excellent Genius's and great 
Spirits are born and die in Obſcurity , who if they h 
been imployed and exercis'd in Buſineſs, had been the Ad 
miration of Mankind : Offat had died Chaplain of St. Leon 
in Rome, without the Glory of having done fo many fign 
Services to France, had not Henry IV. of Frazce obſerving 
his great Abilities procur'd him a Cardinals Har, If 
Prince ſuffers a great Soul to herd with the common Rox 
he will live and die like one of them, without performi 
any thing remarkable or glorious. Chriſt went up to 
Mountain Tab» with three of his Diſciples only, leavir 
the reſt with the multirude, upon which their Faith i 
mediatcly cool'd ; 5), fo that-they could not cure a poſk 
perſon (6). Great Spirits do not flouriſh nor Blofſom, 
tefs they are water'd by the Dew of Favour. "That Print 
therefore, who (hall fow Honours ſhall reap able Stateſine 
But he ought to ſow them in Seaſon, and to have them 
ways ready upon all Occaſions; for then they are rarely 
be found. In this Princes are uſually careleſs while they | 
in Peace and Quiet, thinking they ſhall never have need 
them. 


(s) Nam quod Domino in monte denuranite, © ipſis cum turbs re} 
tibus quidam tepor corum fidem retardaverat. Hilar. cap. 7. Sup 
(6) And I brought him co thy Diſciples and chey could nor c 
him, Math. (7. 15 
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Nor ſhould a Prince honour and' prefer only his Nobility 
and Miniſters, but alſo all others of his SubzeQs, whoſe Acti- 
ons ſhall be meritorious. As King Alphbonſo prudently ad. 

viſes in his Laws, where he ſays, that a Prince ought to 
Mo honour Vertue whereſoever he finds it, though it be in the 
_ very meaneſt of his Subjects. 

A Prince ought to be very cautious in the Diſtribg- 

8 tion of Honours, conſidering the time and weighing the 
, h Qualifications of the perſons, that they may be exactly ad- 
& P apted to their Merit. For that diſtinguiſhes Dignities, 8s 
4 the intrinſick worth of a Diamond makes it more valuable; 
hiv if Honours were'all equal, they would be leſs valued; *ris 
; a kind of Tyranny not to reward Deſert, and nothing more 
incenſes the People than it ; a whole Government is difor- 
dered by the unequal Diftribution of Preferments, Rewards 
above Deſert are a Scandal to the receiver, and an Afﬀeront to 
thoſe who deſerve better. One is gratified ; many offended, 
To gratifie all alike is co reward none, Vertue thrives not 
by equality, nor will Valour ever attempt any conſiderable 
Adtion, without the hopes of ſome particularReward. A Sto- 
tue ereted for one, afﬀfetts many with a glorious Deſire of 
obtaining the ſame Honour. In a word, Honour ſuited to a 
perſons Merit, is a Spur to him, an Encouragement to 0« 
thers, and a means to preſerve Obedience in the people. 

But though nothing more firmly ſettles, or more glori- 
ouſly adorns a Prince's Throne than Diſtribution of Ho- 
nours, yet ought he diligently to rake Care, not to Grant 
away thoſe which are proper to his own Dignity, and di- 
ſtinguiſh him from others : For they are not like Flames 
which paſſing to another Subzet, Rill remains entire in its 
own ; but all ſuch which he ſhall confer on others, will no 
more ſhine in him, ſo that Majeſty will be obſcur'd, nor will 
any make their Applications to him, but to them to whom 
he bas granted ſuch Honours ; Tiberius would nor permit 
even his Mother Livia to receive thoſe particular Honours 
__ which the Senate delign'd, becauſe he thought *twould 
diminiſh his Authority (5). Even Ceremonies which were 
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(7) Coterum anxins imvidia, Of mulichre faftigium in d/minutionem ſud 
eeerpions, me lifforem quidem t&t decorni paſſe: 14, Tac, 1. ann. 
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introduced either by Chance or Flattery, and are now pe 
culiar to the Prince, he ought not to make common to 6 
thers. For though they are vain and empty, they mark 
out the Borders of Majeſty to Reſpett and Veneration. 75. 
berizs was diſguſted, that the fame publick Prayers were 
made for Nero and Draſus which were made for him, 
tho” they were his Sons and Succefſours in the Empire (8); 
the Honour of Princes vaniſhes, when made common by 
promiſcuous Flattery (9) ; ſometimes though, as when Mb 
niſters do perſonate the Prince in his abſence, the ſame Ho 
nours and Ceremonies are to be paid them, as are due t: 
the Prince if preſent ; as we fee in Vice-Roys and Courts 
Supream Authority, which like Stars ſhine in the Suns 
ſence ; but not. in his Preſence, for then thoſe marks 
Honour are paid to the Royal Dignity repreſented in the 
Miniſters, who are as it were the Pictures of Majeſty, 
the refleftion of Supream Anthority. 


— 


= « impatii 
($) Tem wers <4quari adoleſcentes ſenefts ſue, } hbeentir ind 
TTac. 4. ann. (9) Feneſcit Auguſti hier, fi promiſe 07: bus 
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TATURE; the provident Difpoſer of all things, 
has divided Countries from one another , and 
hedg'd xm in ſometimes with Mountains like 

t Walls, ſometimes entrenched *em about with deep 
Livers, and ſometimes with the Ocean it ſelf, that the 
ight put a ſtop to the Deſigns of humane Ambition; fof 

he ame Reaſon (he has conſtituted different Climates, Na- 
ures, Languages, and Cuſtoms, that in this great Diverſity 
Nations, each might live amicably, and in Unity among 
hemſelves, not caſily giving way to the Power and Tyran- 
y of Invaders. Yet are not all theſe bars and fences of 
ature, able to check this inſatiable Deſire of Rule ; for 

ambition is ſo great and fo deeply rooted in Man's hearr, 
it thinks the five Zones too narrow for it. Alexander, 

| ſay wept, that he had no more Worlds to Conquer, 
F A\t 
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All the Bleffings of Life, nay Life it ſelf, for all our nat 
ral Inclinations to preſerve it, are all lighted for an 
ments Reign. Humays going to invade the Kingdom 
Cordova, ſome-of his Friends difſwaded him from ir, urgj 


the danger of the _— «* Call me King today, fi 
« he, and to morrow kill me; there is no Paſſion in 


more blind and dangerous than this. This has coſt m 
their Lives, as well as Eſtates, which they would have th 
by enlarged. A certain Prince of Tartary uſually drank « 
of a Cup on which 'was engraven the Head of « Prince 
Muſcovy, who in invading his Kingdom loſt his own, wit 
his Life ; abour the edge of which was this Inſcription : 


This Prince by coveting mine, loft bis own. 


Almoſt the ſame thing befell King Sancho, who we 
have rob'd his Brothers of the Kingdoms, which their 
ther King Ferdinand had divided berween *em. Ambit 
is in danger, when it but purs its Arm out of itsTerritorie 
like the Snail which runs a Riſque whenever it peeps out 
its ſhell (z). And though Tyridates faid, That *cis for x 
vate Men to maintain their own, but for Kings to in 
others (2); yet this is only thenzavhen reaſon and prude 
adviſe it, and when Power has no other Tribunal than that 
Arms ; for whoever unjuſtly robs another of his Kingde 
gives others opportunity and right to do the ſame to h 
firſt let a Prince conſider the Danger of his own, before 
thinks of invading another sKingdom (3) : for which 
ſon the Emperour Redolphus I. usg'd ro fay, © *T was þ 
** to govern well than to enlarge a Kingdom ; if King 
phonſo-the Wile had rook this Advice, he had never purk 
bis Pretentions to - the Empire, to the fo evident peri 
his own Kingdom ; fo that the compariſon of Alphonſo 
of Naples was very applicable to him : That ſuch am 


>——— — 


— 


(1) Teftadinem, uhi colefls 1m ſum trgmen off, tutam ad omni 
eſſe, wbi exerit partes aliquas, quedcunque nudayit ebnoxium at que 
mum habrre Cic (*) Er ſas retinere private domus, altenis « 
Regiam laudem offs. Tac. 15 ann. (3) Suam quiſque fortunans 
Wis habeat , cum ae aljene deliberat. Curtius., 
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zus Princes were like Gameſters, who cheated by a vain 
zope of winning, loſe even what they had, To defend 
is. State is a Prince's Duty, but to invade another's is 
rely Arbitrary. Ambition hurries Men to new and dan- 
rous Attempts (4) ; and the more it has the more it co» 
ts. It encreaſes with Empire (s). Opportunities, and 
he calineſs of the means charm Princes Eyes and Hearts, 
d hiader them from underſtanding, that they ought not 
o covet all that they can obtain ; a generous mind ſhould 
regulated by Reaſon and Prudence; he is not ſafeſt who 
ffelſes moſt , but he who poſlefſes moſt lawfully. Too 
reat an extent of Power, creates Emulation and Envy, and 
xreaſes Danger. For they arm and unite againſt the 
rongeſt, as the Kings of Spain did againſt A4lphonſo IIT. 
Greatneſs and Profperity they ſuſpeted. For which 
keafon *ris more defirable to have Power well grounded and 
dlich'd, than to exerciſe it ; for there is as much Danger 
maintaining as in procuring it. Were there no foreign 
emics, afHuence of -Plenty would ſufficiently enervare it ; 
the Grandeur of old Rome found (6), which Auguſtus 
eeing, propoſed to Remedy ir by preſcribing Bounds ta 
(3), which the Emperour Adrian afterwards effefted. 
@ Prince bridle his Felicity and he will Reign well (8). 
Sign difficult matrer for Injuſtice and Tyranny, if arm'd 
ith Power, to raiſe and extend Kingdoms; the Difficulty 
in the preſervation thereof, it being a harder matter to 
wera well than ro Conquer (9). 
For in Arms uſually Fortune takes place, but Govern- 
depends on Prudence (10). Succeſs enters the gate 
nout being called, by Merit or Induſtry, but *ris Pru- 
e only that keeps her there. Alphonſo the Wit gave 


Quibur nove Of ancipitia precalere avide, & plerumque fallen 

# eft. Tac. 14. ann. (4) Farus, & jearpridem unfit Mort altbue_ 

fe expides, cum timperit nitudine adelevit erupitque. Tac. 2: 

(6) Et que «b exiguis profetts initiis «© creverit, wut jam Magni- 

aver ſus. Liv. lib. 1. (7) Addidrrataze confilinm cocrcend in- 

ime imaperii, Tas. + ann. ($) [mpons felicitati tur frens, faci- 

we. Curtin, (9) Fail off qurdam wvincere quam tenere. Gurt, 
Fri una m Ig 14 CHITMT IRVneT QUan FAHIOas Publ. 
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this Reaſon, why 'twas lefs difficult to get, than to m 
tain when got ; © Becauſe the preſervation depends u 
« Tudgment ; but the Acquiſition upon Chance. 
Fortune with both hands, or ſhell flip from you (4 
A Hedge-hog | from whence I took this Emblem? is fe 
with caſe, but to hold it requires Prudence ; that is, - 
muſt apply your hand fo as gradually to ſmooth down 
thorny Briltles, which when erected reſemble a Squad 
of Pikes, 


Claud, Arm'd with ber ſelf ſbe does ſecurely go, 
Her ſelf, the Suiver, Arrow, and the Bow, 


Scarce were the Arms of Spain retir'd from the Nether 
in the time of Doz Fobn of Auſtria, when thoſe of the 
bels enter*'d, "I was an eaſje matter for the King of 
againſt the Laws of God and Man to ſeize upon the Dute 
of Lorraix, but to maintain it now, he finds it expenſive# 
dangerous ; fo he is oblig'd always to keep an arm'd 
upon it, and the Cauſes which occur in the Acquiſition 
always in the Preſervation. 

But if *tis once ſetled, time will help to fix it ; wh 
happens, that ſometimes one perſon may eaſily maints 
Government which wes not raisd, but by the greatF 
and Perils of many. | 

Wherefore ſince *tis a Prince*s chief Duty to preſerve 
States, I will here ſubzoyn the means which it may be t 
by, whether they delcend by Succeſſion, or are acqui 
Conqueſt or Eleftion, I firſt premiſe the general 
which uſually concur in attaining and maintaining t 
and thoſe are God ; that is, when he aſſiſts us with Relk 
and Juſtice; Opportunity, when a concurrence of Cauf 
pen the way to Grandeur ; and Prudence, either inm 
theſe Opportunities, or in uſing them when offer'd. 
are other Inſtruments common to the Art of Goy 
as Valour, the Prince's Afſiduity and Prudence, the E 
Eſteem, Reſpett and Love for him ; the Reputation of 


—  - 


(1 1) Fertunam ! 10m preſſir manibus Frues luprics. Curtius: 
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Crown, the force of Arms, Unity in Religion, a due Ad. 
iniftration of Juſtice, the Authority of the Laws, the Di- 
bation of Rewards ; the Severity of Puniſhments ; the 
(1 egrity of the Mapiſtracy ; the good Eleftion of Mini- 
, ws ; the Preſervation of Privileges and Cuſtoms ; the Edu- 
jon of Youth; the Modefty of the Nobility ; the Purity 
the Coin ; the Encreaſe of Trade and Arts ; the Peoples 
Dbedience ; Concord, Plenty, and publick Riches. 
By theſe means all States are maintain'd, and though the 
pwernment of each requires great Care and Attention, yet 
pthoſe which deſcend lincally from Father to Son require 
aſt ; for Sovereign Power and Obedience being become 
ditual, and as it were natural to the Subjefs, they forget 
it was of their own Inſtirution, not an original Pro- 
he ty. No one dares deny him Reſpet and Veneration, 
wm he has own'd for his Lord from his Birth ; all are 
Dutdnd by fear of Puniſhment from the Succeſloar, for Crimes 
th they ſhall commit jn the preſent Reign: The Sub- 
is eaſily bear end wink at his Failures. The very Tide 
Aﬀairs, which long Cuſtom and Experience has con 
d to a Channel, ſecures him, though he be incapacitated 
hen Government, provided he be of an eafie docile Nature, 
bd one that will A for the beſt in all things, and can 


w Choice of good Miniſters, or ſhould happen on them 
e 

rye But thoſe States which deſcend by an indireft Line, or 
be ay Marriage ; a Prince ought to manage with particular 
quir'd and Circumſpettion, eſpecially at the beginning of 

ign ; in this thoſe Princes run great Riſques,who thro” 
ig t wch Zeal, or roo fond a Deſire of Glory, reverſe the 
Relh dns and Inſtiturions of their Predeceſſours, introducing 
"ay ties of rheir own, without that due Moderation and 
_ mce which is neceflary even in changing 'em into bet- 
| $ for Plaro's Opinion that all change is dangerous except 
6 bed, muſt not be underſtood of Governments, which 
og: great Riſques unleſs remedied by degrees, according to 
_ Order of Nature, which does not leap from one ex- 


t to the other ; but interpoſes the Temperatpre of the 
tg and Autumn, between the Extremities of che Win- 
F 3 ters 
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ters cold, and Summers heat : ** A ſudden and violent c 
« is troubleſome and doubtful ; that which is flow and x 


© dual is always more eafic (12). *Tis dangerous in failiy 


to ſhift the Sails upon a contrary mind, becauſe they n 
on a ſudden be changed from one ſide of the Ship to 
other. Wherefore *tis requiſite for a Prince at the be 
ning of his Reign, to obſerve the methods of the laſt, 
king Care to reform it by Degrees with that calinefs 
moderation, that the People ſhall find themſelves on r'ot 
fide without knowing how they got over. Tiberixs < 
not at the beginning of his Reign aboliſh the publick Sp 
introduc'd by Augnſtus (13). Galbs reigned but 2 
Months, becauſe immediately upon coming to the There 
he began to puniſh paſt Crimes, to moderate extra 
Donatives, and to curb the Licentiouſne and Infole 
which the People had been ſo us'd to in Nero's time ( 
that they as much loved their Princes Vices, as form 
they cſtcem'd their Vertues. The ſame befel the Empe 
Pertinsx, for deſigning to reform the Militia, ene 
under the Luxurious Reign of Commodss, Lewns XL K 
of France fell into the ſame Errour, for that he began 
Reign with the ſevere Puniſhment of ſome of his prine 
Nobility. The Excellence of a new Goverament ought 
be Benignity ; ſince too much Rigour and Severity is 
Vice of an old one. 


What dare not old Kings do ? The ſofteſt Chaip, 
Of Kingdoms is in a new Prizces Reigy. 


To ſettle a Government is « work of time, ſor 't 
troubleſome to reform, as to new model one (15) ; for 


_— 


(12) Anucep? & opere/a nimir! off mutatio, gue ſabirs, & cum 
wieentia ſuſcipitur ; facilzer auters qui ſonſam © paulatio dt. 
Fe. Ariſt. 6. Pol. (13) $:d populum per rot anne: mollitir 
nondurm audebot ad duriors wertere. Tac, 1. ann. (14) 
weterem diſciplinam, atque ita quatuerdetim anni; 4 Nerone 
ft, ut haud mins vitis Prigcipts amarext, quam olim wir 
rebantur. Tac. Hiſt, 1. (15) Now minus negotit off Remy. 
guam 6b initiy cpfti:uere, Arilt. 4. Pol. cap. 1, * 
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reaſon David excus'd himſelf from puniſhing Foab for the 
Murther of - Abner, as being weak and newly anointed 
King (16) ; that is, he fear'd by too much Severity, he 
ſhould make his new gotten Government odious. Reboboam 
had never ruined himſelf had he conſidered this, when by 
the Counſel of the young Men, he anſwer'd the People of 
Ifael, who delir'd he would treat 'em with leſs Severity 
than his Father had done ; ** My Father made your Yoke 
* heavy, and I will add to your Yoke ; my Father alſo cha- 
* flifed you with Whips, but I will chaſtiſe you with Scor- 
* pions (17). There is nothing more ſerviceable to a Prince 
| his entrance upon the Government, than to ſignalize him- 
flf by ſome glorious Exploits, for Repuration once got is not 

nediacely loſt ; for which Reaſon Domitins Corbslo, when 
he was ſent into Armenia took particular Care toraiſe his 
Repuration (18). The ſame Agricola did in his Government 
of Britain, knowing that the Reputation of his firſt Ations 
would byaſs all the reſt (19.) 

The compariſon which the People make between the paſt 
md preſent Adminiſtration is always of ill conſequence, 
when they don't find in this the fame Felicity they did in 
Father, or don't perceive the ſame Parts and Qualifications 

the preſent Prince, as in his Predecefſour z let him there- 
fore take Care as much can be, chat there be no difference ; 
but that the Gme hand may ſeem to hold the Reins. But 
if the Prince, cither cannot, or knows not how to adjuſt his 
Attions to the Peoples humour as his Predeceſſour did, ler 

im more particularly avoid occaſion, which may breed 
Compariſons. W hich was the reaſon that Tiberivs was ne- 
wer preſent at publick Shews, fearing that his rough melan- 
holy Temper, compar'd to the complaiſant Gaiety of Ange 
w, would be offenſive to the People (20 \. Wherefore as 


(16) 2 Sam. 3. 19. (15) 1 Kings 12. 14. (18) Us: fame inſervire, 

i” mv ct; valid: ima of, Tac. 11. ann. (19) Ne irrare 

”» fame, prout prims cefifent, fore wniverſa. Tac, in vit. Agr. 

J Car abtrnuerit SpeBZaculs ipſe, warit trabebant”; oalit tadir carry, 

iriftitia ingenii, © mtu comparationis,, q*i4 Avgafis: comner 
wie, Tac. 1. anihs 
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ſoon 2s a Prince comes to the Helm of Afﬀeairs he ſhould « 
ligently enquire, what things were diſtaſteful in the x 
Reign, that he may avoid them ; this was Nero's Maxim z 
his Accefſion to the Throne, preſcribing it as a Plan of | 
future Government, ſedulouſly declining thoſe things which 
had lately bred Difguſt (21). 

Let a Prince alſo adjuſt his Aftions to the Cuſtoms 
the Countrey, and methods of his Predeceflour, for 
the Vertues of the Succefſour which are new, and fuch 
the Predeceſſour and the Nation in general were unacquai 
ted with , the People look upon as Vices and loath 
The Parthians demanded Vono for their King, a Perſon e 
du'd with the Gentile Accompliſhments of Rome (where be 
had been as Hoſtage) but thoſe Vertues loſt him the Ak 
ions of his People, who regarded them as nothing | 
new Vices (22) ; they were diſguſted, that he did not gi 
his mind to Horſes and Hunting, as his Predeceffors did 
and on the contrary they all loved Nero, becauſe he accar 
modated himſelf <o their Cuſtoms (23). And if this dif 
rence of Manners in the Princes Perfon produces theſe B 

, fefts, how much greater will the Alteration of the C 
ſioms and Ways of the People create ? But if Correftion 
neceflary, it muſt be apply'd with ſuch Moderation, as n 
neither make - the Prince ſeem ſevere nor remiſs, but w 
the negligence of the Predeceſſour was very great, and tf 
People require a Remedy, then the Aftivity and Diligenc 
of the Succeſſour is very opportune; 2s was viſible in & 
firſt Years of your Royal Highneſſes renown'd Father. 

"Tis a generous piece of Juſtice, for a Prince to beg 
his Reign with pardoning all offences againſt himſelf, 
puniſhing thoſe committed againit others; nothing gal 
People's eſteem and reſpeft more than this (24). As t 
Emperours YVeſpaſgin and Titms found, as alſo Charles VI 


(21) Tum formam futuri Principatur praſcripſit, ca maxime decli 
aenorum recent flagrabat invidia. Tac. 174, ann. (22) Sed prompti 
Tus, ebvia comitai, ignot« Parthis Vertuter, nova vitia. Tac. 2. 
{:3) Qnod bic prima ab infantia inſtituta Or cul: um Armentorum 

. Lats, winaty , epults, © que alia barbari celebrant proceres, plebe 
guxts devinxerat. Tac. 2. ann. (24) Nrvwn Impiriam inc 
wtils clomentia. Tac. 6. Hit. 
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King of France, Upon this Conſideration Witiza remitted 
the Baniſhment of thoſe whom his Father had condemaed, 
and cauſed their Tryals ro be burnt, by this great means 
the better to ſecure the Crown upon his Head. 

Though theſe Att are highly requifite, yet the main 
Point is the gaining the Love and Obedience of the Sub- 
jets; which two Kings of Arragon were abſolute Maſters 
of t: Qne was King A/phonſo I. who going to take Poſleſ- 
fon of the Kingdom of Caſtile for his Wiſe Terraca, be. 
haved himſelf with great Complaiſance and Aﬀability to 
all ; he heard Cauſes, and adminifter'd Juſtice himſelf ; he 
proteted Widows and Orphans, relicv'd the Poor, ho- 
pour'd and reward'd the Nobility according to their Deſert, 
prefer'd Vertue, and made the Kingdem plentiful and 
pulous, which acquir'd him the AﬀeCtions of all. The o- 
ther was Alphonſo V. King of Naples, who made himfelf 
extreamly beloved by the People, by his care and prudence 
io Aﬀairs, by a due Diſpoſal of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
by Liberality, Complaiſance and Eafinefs of Accefs, by his 
Love for the publick Well-fare, and by fo exatt a Conforma- 
tion to the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, that 
he ſeem'd a natural, not a foreign Prince. Thoſe Kings 
who have their Reſidence among their Subjefts, may gain 
their hcarts more cafſily, than thoſe who relide in diſtant 
Provinces, for if their Loyalty does not grow quite cold, 
tis at moſt but Luke-warm, end nothing but the Excel- 
lence of the Conſtitution can preſerve its heat ; that is by 

roviding able Miniſters, and by ſeverely puniſhing their 

aults, eſpecially thoſe which they commit againſt Juſtice, 
and the Reputation and Eſtates of others, all rhe Comfort 
abſent SubjeAs have is that if the Prince be good, :they ſhall 
feel the Eff=&t of jr as well as if preſent, but if otherwiſe, 
they ſhould be Jeaſt under the Laſh of his Tyranny (25). 
Burt becauſe ſuch Kingdoms love Novelty and Change,andre 
quire the Preſence of the Prince himſelf ta goverg them 


—— 


+ Mar. Hiſt, Hiſp 'CTP, Landatorum Princi pum www ex equs, quamrvit 
prour agent ibus , ſevi proximu ingriacant. Tac. 4 Hiſt. 
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the Confidence which he puts in them, ſhould be arm'd 
and fenced from all Accidents, uſing the fame means which 
we preſcrib'd for the preſervation of a Conquer'd Kingdom? 
Eleftive Kingdoms which are obtain'd by Favour are alfo 
maintain'd by the ſame, though this very rarely continues 
long. And though all new Empires begin with Applauſe, 
yet in this 'tis but ſhort and ſoon over ; amidſt the very 
Acclamations, when Saul was anointed King, the People 
began to diſtruſt and flight him, though he was choſen by 
God himſelf (26). But there are Ways by which the per- 
ſon Elefted, may preſerve the Peoples good Opinion of 
him, that is to ſay, by maintaining thoſe Vertues and Qua- 
lifications, which made him at firſt thought worthy of the 
Crown ; for Men uſually change their Manners with their 
Fortunes. Tiberius had a very good Charatter'and Reputa- 
tion, while he was a private Perſon and liv'd under Augu- 
fius (27); as alſo had Galba ; let him be Courteous and 
obliging to all (2$). Grateful and Liberal to thoſe who E- 
lefted him ; civil to thoſe who gave their Votes againſt 
him ; let him be a zealous Lover of his Countrey, And 
a vigorous Aſſertor of its Laws and Privileges ; let his 
Council be compoy'd of the Natives of the Countrey, 
imploying them alone in Offices and places of Truſt, not 
admitring Foreigners and Relations ; let him maintain his 
Family with modeſty ; let him temper Majeſty with Confi- 
deration, and Juſtice with Clemency ; let him fo govern as if 
his Kingdom came by Deſcent, which he ſhould tranſmit 


to his Poſterity, not as if it were Eleftive, fleecing it of 
what he can during his Reign ; according to the Poet. 


A ſhort Reign never ſpares the People (29): 


For 'tis very difficult to be moderate in Grandeur which 
muſt die with us (30). 


_—_ 


(26) 1 Sam. 16. 27. (27) Egregium vita, famaque quad privatw, 
wel in imperiis ſub Avguſto fair. Tac. 6. inn. (:8) Major private viſm, 
dum private fait. Tac. 1. Hiſt. (:9) Nom parcit pepuls Regunnm breve. 
Sratius. (30) D-fficiliw oft temperare felicitati, qua it non putes dis 
»ſuruw. T 3c. 2. ann, 
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The Prince ought moreover to be peaceable, not an In- 
rader of others : for Elective Kingdoms fear fuch a Maſter, 
whoſe mind is bent upon Conquering others ; bue they love 
om? him who is only careful in preſerving his own,as we fee inPg- 
alſo land, for *ris evident that all Kingdoms were at firſt EleQtive, 


1ues and that 'rwas only Ambition of enlarging them by inva- 
uſe, ding their Neighbours, by which ſo many have loſt that Li- 
very berty, which they would have taken from others. Nar is 


ople it poſlible, that among fo many Caſualties and Dangers of 
1 by Eleftion, this Enlargement of States ſhould be laſting, for 
per- thoſe very Arms which make thoſe additional Conqueſts, 
n of will reduce them to Hereditary Kingdoms; which was (37 ) 


hua- Galba's excuſe for not converting the Empire into a Com» 
the monwealth. Eleftive Monarchies love Liberty, and 6 
heir ought not to be governed without it, and fince EleCtian is 


uta- the Scale in which they weight it, the Prince ſhould always 
UI H- ſtand on that fide, for if he gives the leaſt Suſpicion that he 


and intends to make the Crown Hereditary, he will certainly 
0 Ex loſe ir. 

zinſt In States acquir'd by Conqueſt, there is more difficulty 
And in attaining than preſerving them, for they are like wild 


| his Colts,in which the main Trouble is backing them, for after- 
rey, wards they willingly take the Birr, and ſubmit to che bur- 
not then. Fear and Flattery open the way to Dominion ; the 
his firſt Aſccnt of which is ſteep and difficult (32 ), but once 


"nfi- ferled you want neither Partizans nor Miniſters ; yet fiace 
as if theſe Services are generally forced and counterfeit, they ea- 
ſmit fily revolt when they have opportunity, and are therefore 
t of to be entertain'd and cheriſh'd with great Care, eſpecially 
oct, at firſt, fince from the firſt Aftions we eaſily Judze of the 


future Government ; as Fitellizs experienced, who grew 
- hateful and odious to all, for the Death of Dolabells (33). 
hich And though P:ſo ſaid, that a Kingdom acquir'd by ill Pra- 


—————— _—T_ 


(32) $7 immenſum Imperis corpus flare, ac librari fine reffoe poſſet, 


atw, fignns cram & quo Reſpub. incipiret. Tac. 1. Hiſt. (32) Prima domi- 
vi ſw, nand; ſpes in ardus : wbi fis ingreffus, ad[unt fludia 3 Miniftri. Tac. 4. 
Trot, ann. (33) Magne cum invidia ngyi Principsius, eujuu hoc prinum ſpe- 
7 is 


fimen neſeedaruy, Tac, 3. Hil, 
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Qices could never be maintain'd by good ones (34), yet 
King Saxcho did this way eſtabliſh his doubtful Title to the 
Kingdom, which he got by Conqueſt. Princes are ſoon 
ruin'd by ſtriving to preſerve that by Force which they got 
ſo. This pernicious piece of Policy has been the ruin of 
all Tyrants, and if any one has preſerved himſelf ; 'tis be. 
cauſe he chang'd his Tyranny into Benevolence, and his 
Cruelty into Clemency : Vice cannot ſubſiſt long unleſs 
Vertue be its ſubſtitute ; Ambition unjuſt in acquiring at 
firſt, muſt change into Zeal for the publick Good to main- 
rain it ſelf, Subjets love their Prince for the publick, and 
their private Intereſts, and when they ſucceed in both, their 
Fear ſoon changes into Reverence, and their Hatred into 
Reſpedt : but Care muſt be raken that this Reformation of 
Vices, which are now publickly known, be not ſo ſudden 
nor affeted, as to proceed from Deſign not Nature, whoſe 
Operations are ſlow and methodical, ſo Orho thought ; that 
a ſudden MoJleſty, or affected Gravity could not preſerve the 
Empire which he had attain'd by Villany (35). The People 
are more apprehenſive of ſuch Changes than of Vices them- 
ſelves; for they ſuſpett greater miſchiet at the Bottom. 
Feign'd Vertue is worſe than Vice ; for this is executed un- 
der the ſhape of the other. 

Auguſtus was an admirable Pattern of Prudence and Va- 
lour, in railing and ſupporting his Empire, which all Prin- 
ces bught to Copy. At ninereen years of Age he ſhew'd 
himſelt worthy of the Empire, by ſuſtaining the Civil (36) 
Wars. From which time he began to raiſe his Fortunes, 
Empires are not obtain*d by deſerving,but by having merired 
them. One Victory proclaim'd him Emperour (35), be- 
cauſe he knew how to make uſe of Opportunity and Pru- 
dence ; of Opportunity in triumphing over 4nthoxy and 
Lepidus (38 |, of Prudence in not entering by open Here, 


(34) Nemo enim unquam imperium flagitio queſitum, bonis artibut exere 
exit. Tac. 1. Hilt. (35) Simul reputans non poſſe 4m he ſerlere 
ueftum, ſubirs nudeſtis & priſcs gravitate retizers. Tac. 1. Hiſt. 


36) Nemo decime Ceſar Olavianus eivilia bills ſuftinuit. Tac. 13. ann. 
(37) Manſiſe, Cſore Auguſte vittere, Imperium. Tac. 1. Hift. (38) Le- 
pidi atque Antoni; arma in Anguſtum ceſſere, Tac. 1, ann 
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one was weary of Civil Wars (39), the Empire was 
naked and defencelefs (40), all the moſt Couragious being 
taken off, by the Wars or Proſcriptions (41). The Pro- 
vinces were diſguſted at the Government of the Senate, 
and ſhew*d their Inclination to change it (42 ) ; Difkntions 
and civil Diſcords, oblig'd 'em ,to apply the uſual Re- 
medy of turning Ariſtocracy into Monarchy (43). All 
theſe Concurrents manag'd by Prudence, facilitated his Ac- 
ceſs to rhe Empire ; which by the ſame Condudt he main- 
tain'd, he oblig'd the Mobb, by defending them by the 
Authority of a Tribune (44) ; and to avoi1 giving Diſguſt, 
he neither took upon him the name of a King, nor Dia» 
tor, but only that of Prince (45). He continued the Ti- 
tles of the Magiſtrates, he cngag'd the Souldiery by 
Gratuities ; the People by Plenty, and all in general 
by the ſweets of Peace, by Afﬀabiliry, Civility and Cle. 
mency (46). He was courteous even to his Rivals, Av- 
theny and Lepidws (47), and reward'd thoſe with Honours 
and Riches, who had been zealous in his Service (48*, He 
very rarely was ſevere, and then not through Paſſion, but to 
procure the publick Quiet (49). He captivat'd the minds of 
all, by a ready and copious Eloquence, very becoming his 
Diznity / 50) ; he us'd Juſtice among his Subjes, and Mo» 
deſty to Its Allies (51); he ſhew'd his Integrity, in puniſh- 
ing the Debauching of his Daughter and Neice (52), 


—_—_— 


(39) Cunits diſcerdiis civilibus foſſa. Thid. (40) Nuls jaw public 
ems. Ibid. (41) Nuls adverſaxte cum fereci ſimi per acies aut proſerey- 
tie cecidi ſent. Void, (42) Neque Provincia illum rerum ftatum abnee- 
bant, ſuſpetts Srnatus populiq; Imperis tb certamins, putentiam © avari- 
tiam magiftratuxm. Ibid. (43) Nm aliter diſcordanti; patria remedium 
fuiſh quam ut ab wwe regeretir. Void. (44) 4d rumdem plebem tribuni« 
tie jure content am. Ibid. (45) Non Regne tamen neq; Diflaturs, ſed Prix. 
cipis nomine conſlitutam Remp. Ibid. (46) cadem Magiſftratibur vwcabu- 
ls, militem donis pepulum annons, cun#o; dulceding «tis pellexit, Foid. (47) 
Mults Antonio © mults Lepids conceſſit. Ibid. (48) Cuanto qujr ſervitio 
premptior, opibus © honeribus extiollebatur. Ibid. (49) Pauca admedum wi 
trefats, quo cateris quires effect. Wbid. (50) Auguſfis prompte ac profiuens, 
que decor at Principe, tloquentia fair Tic. 15. ann. (5 t Jn: apnd cives, 
medeſitom apud ſocier Thid. 3 ann: (52) Os Impudicitiom filia © neg» 
tir, quaturbe depulis, Tac. 3. ann. 

He 
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He took Care to preſerve noble Families, as is viſible 
in his Bounty to Marcas Hortals (53). He ſeverely 
puniſh'd the Authors of Libels upon any of 'the Nobili. 
ty (44), and lighted , thoſe upon bimfſelf and Govern- 
ment (55). He very much adorn'd and beautified the City 
of Rome (56 \, He fix'd the Bounds of the Empire, keep- 
ing a Book of his Revenues and Expences (55) He erect» 
ed a Milirary Treafury, and fo diſpos'd his Forces, that bis 
Armies, Fleets and Provinces might as it were take 
hands (58) : Theſe good Qualities made the Romans choſe 
the preſent Government which was ſecure and ſafe, rather 
then run the Riſque and uncertainty of the Paſt (49); 
Hence they firſt became fond with Tyranny. I don't re- 
kte all theſe Arts with a Deſign to inſtrutt Tyranny, but 
that Tyrants may by theſe ways reform, by joyning theſe 
to the Fear, which Force and Oppreſſjon have created. For 
that which is gain'd by the Sword muſt be preſerved by ir. 
For which Reaſon in ſuch States, *tis requiſice to ereft Ca- 
filers and Forts, but ſo contriv'd as they mayn*c ſeem a curb 
to the. Peoples Liberty, but a ProteQtion againſt foreign In- 
vaſions, Garriſons appointed for their Safety nor to keep 
'm in awe, for this always makes *ecm deſperate. The 
Spaniards were ſo offended, that the Emperour Conſtaxns 
ſhould commit the Guard of the Pyrenean Hills to Fo- 
reigners, that they invited (though to their great Detri- 
ment) the Yandals, Alans, Swedes, and other Nations in- 
ro £pain., Confidence makes Subjetts Loyal, which made 
the Scipic's give the Celrtberiens leave to march under the 
ſame Colours, and lodge in the fame Tents with the Ro- 
mans. Alſo Auguſtas's Lite Guard were Spaniards of the 
Calaguritan Legion. Let a Prince endeavour gradually to 


(<3) In lefing a Dive Auguſto liberalitate dicier ſeflertium ducere wnorem, 
»d clariſſima familia extinguerretur. (54) Prim Anguſiu: cognitionem, dd 
fawmeſir libillzs, ſpecie legit ejui traffarvit. Ee. Tac. 1. ann. (55) Sed phe 
Divw Twlin, iple Divas Augufins & tulfre ca, Of reliquire Tac. 4. ann. 
(<6) Urbem ipſam magni fics ernatu Tac. 1 ann, (57) Mari, oceans, aut 
amniba: lenginguis jeprum imperiam Tac. 1, ann. (58) Regioner, Pro. 
winciar, Claſſes. cuntta inter ſe connrxa. Vid, (5g) News ox rebut aut 
lus & praſentia quam wine & pericnleſa wallet. Ibid 
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tranſplant into his uver'd Provinces, the Cuſtoms, Ge- 
nius and Language of the conquering Nation, as they did 
in Spain, in thoſe Colonies which were founded in the time 
of Auguſtus, this they are caſily brought to, bring inclin'd 
Ne to imitate their Conquerours, flattering them by accommo- 
ty dating themſelves, to their Manners and Genius, and efteem- 
_ ing their Privileges, and Honours more than their own, 
t= For which Reaſon the Romans gave their Friends and Con- 
is WM federates the Title of Citizens, thereby to preſerve their 


ke W Fidelity, The Emperour Yeſpafian to oblige the Spaniards 
fe nted rhem all the Privileges of Italy. Acquir'd Provinces 
cr they are uſed like Strangers,never forget theirEnmity ; this 
); was the Reaſon, why the Emperour Claudius gave the Dig- 
= nity of Roman Cirizens to Gallia Comara, ſaying, that the 
ue Laced emonians and Athenians were ruin'd by nothing, bur 
© WW by uſing their conquer'd Nations as Foreigners, but that 
or their Founder Romulus ated with more Prudence, whg in 
it, the fame day faw his Enemies, his Fellow-Citizens (60). 
4 By theſe and ſuch like means, foreign Government becomes 
rh natural, after continuance of time has fix'd and ſetled ir, 


[n- and blotted out the Memory of former Liberty. Spain in 
ep its Reſtauration flighred this Policy. EReeming more the 
he Preſervation of its Nohility, than to debaſe it with the 
Ing Blood of Africk, and fo would not ſhare any of its Privi- 
'0- keges, and Honours with this conquer'd People, whence 


Ti though united in one Body, they kept their own Cuſtoms, 
In- and Language, together with ſuch an indelible Hatred, 
de and Treachery that they were forced, that they might free 
he themſelves from them, ro drive *em quite out, and ro deprive 
Ko- themſelves of ſo many SubjeAs, ſo uſctul in Agriculture ; 
the which made all the world wonder at their Policy, in pre- 


to ferring the Splendour of their Nobility, to their advan« 
_ tage and intereſt , and their Religion to humane Pru- 
dence. 


em, 
, at —— 

iphe (60) Quid aliud exitio Lacedamenii: & Athenienſibu: fuit, quamquam 
NA. armis poellerent, nifi quad wie: pro alieuigenis arcebant f Et conditor ne« 
aut ftw Re wndors tanturm ſipientla valuit, ut plers/s; popular, endem: die hufter, 
P) & demo cirves babuir, Tac. 2 ann. 

Pt 
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In changing one form of Government into another, ſuch 
Skill ſhould be us'd that the People mayn't perceive the 
change, and regret the loſs of the former, It was at the 
Expulſion of Kings at Rome, where all things, as well Sa 
cred and Profane were manag'd with that Prudence, that the 
People did not perceive the want of thoſe Kings, who had 
before the Care and management of both, and afterwards 
when the Commonwealth was turn'd into an Empire, the 
Magiſtrates retain'd the fame Titles (61 ), and the ſame 
order of the Senate remain'd, with a ſhew of their ancient 
Liberty (62 ),' and *twas this eſtabliſhed the Empire. The 
Dukes of Tuſcany did the fame in the Dukedom of Florence, 
The Emperour Auguſtus was a great Maſter of this Policy; 
Diſpoſing things by Degrees, executing ſome out of hand, 
and remitting others to another opportunity, fearing he 
ſhould not ſucceed in endeavouring to do all together (63), 
But Samuel was more worthy of admiration, in changing 
as he did the Government and Policy of the people of God, 
without giving any one occaſion of Complaint (64). The 
very ſhadows of Liberty ſhould be ſo diſſipated, that they 
ſhould infenfibly diſappear as Dominion takes Root ; this 
Agricola judg'd the beſt way to manage Britain (6s ). 
There is no Force more mild and etteCtual in maintaining 
and preſerving acquir'd Provinces than Liberality. Men have 
worſhipped and ztrributed Divinity, even to things Inank 
mate, which they have received any benefit from ; they 
are eaſily gain'd by Intereſt ; nor co they much care what 
hand holds the Scepter, whether Foreign or Natural, pro- 
vided it be Liberal ; they who ſuffer themſelves to be oblige 
by Benefits received, and afterwards prove falſe, can never 
do the Prince any great damage by their Deſigns agaialt 
him, for no Body will take the part of an ungrateful Per- 


— 


61) Eadem Magiftratuum wecabuls. Tac. r. ann. (62) Sed Tibwin 
wim Principatus, fibi firmans, imaginem antiquitati; ſenatui prabebat. 
Tac. 3. ann. (63) Now emnis fiatim, uti decreturs erat, executrus off, 
writs, ne parum ſuccederet fi ſimul bomine; tranferre OC invertere well; 
fed qui dam extempore diſpe/uit quedam reyicit in tempus. Dion (64) Ev 
cle! 46. 16, (65) Idque advirſus Britanniam profiturum, fi Romans uh 
que arma, C velu & conſpetu libert as rollerernr, Tac. in vit. Agric 
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fon. For this Reaſon Scipio upon the taking. of Carthage, 
order'd all their Goods to be reſtor'd to the Inhabitants ; 
and Sertorias gain'd the AtieRions of the Spaniards by mo- 
Sa. WY derating their Taxes, and conſtituting a Senate in Spain like 
he WH that at Rome, and King Ervigius the better to ſecure his 
ad WW Throne, leflen'd the Inipoſts which were laid upon his Sub- 
rd i jets, and forgave all that was due to his Treafury. The 
the WH Remans in their \conquer'd Provinces leflen'd their Taxes, 
me Wl tomake their Dominion ſeem the more eaſie (66) ; for Sub- 
ent il jects can better brook Slavery it ſelf, than Avarice tn their 
he W Commanders, as the Romans found in the Rebellion of the 
we, WH Friſians (67). A Prince ought therefore to be very cau- 
5: Wl tious of oppreſſing his new 'acquir'd Provinces with Taxes, 
nd, WW but eſpecially of introducing thoſe which are us'd in other 
he Wi parts ; for ſuch an Introduttion is odious : The Cappadoci- 
2). MW avs revolted, becauſe Archelans would have introduced 
ig Wl Taxes among them, after the Roman Faſhion (68). 
od, IF -- Modeſty is alſo nece{firy to the preſervation of acquir'd 
he WF Kingdoms; the Senators were more diſguſted at Ceſar's 
hey i not riſing up when they entfed the Senare, than at the loſs 
ths i of their Liberty, Which 77berius obſerving, carried him- 
| ſelf _reſervedly and modeſtly roward them (659); the Peo- 
ing tome more notice of Accidents than the ſubſtance of 
ings,and ſometimes for frivolous empty Punttilio's of Ho- 
an- By nour Princes loie their Eſtecm, and become odious to 'em, 
by i Sejorus thought *rwas better to ſ:;ght the empty ſhadows of 
nat WI Grandeur, and to augment res] Prower (70). The Romans 
r0- oh wdlu'd not vain Ceremonies, but were intent upon. the in- 
gd MN creaſe 8nd preſervation of their Empire (52): For which 
v0" Reaſon Tiberius like a prudent Politician, was a vigorous 


-_ contemner of Honour (92). Nor would he ever: permig 
2 FR oy —— 
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— (66) Qnadam ox Regiir tributir diminats, gas mitius Rom, Inmperi- 
wit Wan jprorcten. Tac, 2. ann, (67) Pacom exurre, mſtra magit avaritia, 
hot. WH gram 0b/egeii impationtss. Tac. 4. ann. (65) Quid when, in mugen 
; of, i fre Cenſus, pati tribute adigebater. Tac. 4; ann (39f Yoda furre 
lie; WH panes, & [Hſu permodeſits. Tac. v. ann. (70) Er minur fibi iwvidiamn, 
Eo WHY aber ſalut antium tarba, ſublatiſque iftanibur', wore prtemtia aw 
' Tac. 4- ann (71) Apind 9814 wi! 10707 i valet, inania tranſmit. 
nr, Tac.tc ann, (72) Valid: aliogat ſpornendircHonerioar. Tac.q.anrd 
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the farther Spain to ereft Temples to him, nor admit 


the Title of Father of his Countrey (73), well knowing 
the Danger of inordinate Ambition, when expos'd to the 
View of every one (74). For the ſame Reaſon of State t 
Dukes of Florence, demean rhemſelves with great Civility 
their Subjects not permitting them to ſtop, to pay thi 
Reſpets when they pa by, as is uſual at Rome. A 
that Caf:le had refug'd Obedience to Kings, they baniffi 
thoſe high ſounding Titles, calling their Governours « 
Judges, that they might he the betrer received by the Pe 
ple. By the fame Prudence and Moderation ; Don Fer 
amd the Catholick' refus'd the name of King [after 
Death of the Queen ] -and would be call'd only Governe 
of Caſtile, Some States” in Italy which aſpire to Re 
Dignity, 'will 1 believe at laſt (pray God 1 may be milf 
- ken) "had the i! Conſequences of their having left t 
former Modeſty, for '{ra/y will not be 'able to- ſupport 
i-lf, when ſhe ſhall ſee fo mzny Crown'd Heads within | 
Territories. . *Tis lefs inconvenient to extend. the limits 
any State, than ro alter the Form of its interiour Greatneh 
either through the jraloufie of the Nobility,” or the Ce 
tempt of the Commons, for about thoſe they are both mighy 
Captious ; from the inequality of Communities proceet 
common Government ; in which not-to admit Sovereig 
ty is the means to preſerve their Freedom ; bur if the See 
of Royalty are once ſown; rhey will produce the Deſire 
Monarchy, which puts an end ro their Liberty In a word 
*tis Peace atone (as we (hall' ſhew elſewhere) that preſ 
acqquir'd: Kingdoms ; provided that Peace be cautious 
arm'd. For fo it gives opportunity to Poſſeffion, to ett 
its Gorernmenr, and.juſtific its Tirke, without the trot 
of War which confonnds all Right, and gives opportuni 
to-turbulent uncahe Spirits, and robs the Commander 
his Authority Wherefore a Prince ought not only ro 
dexvour to procure Peace, to his new Kingdoms, but al 
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(73) Nomen Patru Patric Tiberied & popule ſapine ingeſtumn, » 
wir. "Tac. 1. ann. (74) Canis wmortalium murts, quanioque pln! 
ras feres, tents ſe maogir in bubrice diffitanss Tac. t. ana. 
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to the neighbouring Provinces ; for the ſame ſparks of Fire 
eaſily catch, and the fury of Arms ſoon embroils thoſe 
that are near them. PFhis was the Reaſon that King Phi- 
lip HI. took up. Arms againſt Emanuel. Duke of Savoy, 
when he would have taken Moatferra: from the Duke of 


modated ; for 
of ſatisfation of recover- 


Tome lude this 
ciouſly, and- 
en which an Kingdom, Gould be 
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without ſuſpending in the Air; like time p 

which is ſo imperceptible , that it no ſooner 
but is paſt :- Or like Angles tn a Circle, where the a 
becomes obtuſe, without ever forming a right Angle. 
firſt point of the Arrows conſiſtence is the firſt of its De 
nation ; the higher it mounts, the nearer *cis to its f 
All things when they arrive at their higheſt Pitch, n 
neceſſarily decline : Hippocrates obſery'd this in bum 


[ \ N Arrow ſent from a Bow, either mounts or 


Bodies, - that when they are paſt thriving, they immediate 
begin to decay (2). Nothing in Nature is Permanent ; t 
Heavens themfelves never reſt, no more do their Effet 


(t) Nec enim in melins werti, nes diu filers valent, reliqaon eft, ut 
deterins dilabaninr. Hippoc. 
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Vol.ll: JXf Kingdoms do not increaſe, &c: 8, 
which they imprint on things below ; for which Reaſon 
Socrates attribured all changes of Government to them (2). 
Monarchics differ not from Animals and Vcgetables, they 
ate bort, live and die like them, nor have they any rime of 
Conbitence, ſo that their falls are natural (3). In not in- 
ereaſing they decreaſe. There is no interval in the fall of 
the higheſt Fortune; when it once begins to fall *tis impoſe 
idle to ſtop it; *ris more difficult for the Mayeſty of Princes 
to fall from the higheſt Pirch to the middlemoſt, than from 
thence to the loweſt Degree (4). But all Kingdoms don't 
riſe and fall by the fame Degrees ; when they are got up to 
the higheſt Point, they fall with more ſpeed than they 
role (5). Alexander was twelve years in raifing his King- 
m, which decay'd in a- very ſmall time, being rent and 
fed at firſt into four, and afterwards into more Prin- 
ipalities. The Cauſes of the Riſe and Fall of States are 
: thoſe who attribute them to Motion; or the power of 
t Stars,or the number of Plaro,or ClimaRerick years, deny 
Providence the care of Sublurary things. He who has 
yd to make the World, will not diſdain to govern it : 
to create, . and not take care of the World, would be 
lipproving his own work. If God vouchſafed kimſelf 
d paint the Peacocks Tail, and the Butterflies Wings, ſhall 
think he will commit to Chance the management of 
Mmpires and Monarchies, upon which depcnd the Happi- 
& or Ruin of Mankind, for whom all things were crea- 
? 'Twould be impious to believe it, and to attribute the 
els of things to our own Counſels, the higheſt Arro- 
him Kings Reign, and with his own Hands he 
Sceprers, and though in their Preſervation. he 
their free Courſe to thoſe natural Inclinations, which 
re either born with us, or ASK In us by ſome other 


(+) Qui NG ee tradit, quod nihil popetes ma maneat, ſed rmnis mote 

; murentar, Arift. 5. (3) Natwrales oiffe conmverſhe 

"—enwnry Cic: hb 2. de nar. Deor. (4) Regunn majeſtatem di fe. 

| 4 ſums faſftigio ad mediums detrali, quam a midiis ad ima pre. 

purer. Liviu. (5) Fati maligns, perpetuag; ,in ommbus rebus Lex eff, 

ad ſummum prrdufta, rwſns ad infiemen velocius quidem quam aſcen» 
, Felabantur, Seneca. 
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" 86: - If Kingdoms do nat, imereaſe. in Wealth Vol. v 
ncner, without giving pc/ check or reſiraing to F T 

ill ; yet does. God himſelf order and. diſpoſe them Wh 

that no Government was ever ruind, without. the inte 

ning of ſome humane Folly and Bindnefs. (6). I cannot 

bear thinking that Empires would be pepetyal, if Pri 

would accommodate their Will to their Power, their Pg 

to their Reaſon, and rheir Reaſon to Accidents, 

©. Since then Prudence and humane Counſel haye their 

in the falls of Empires, we may cally find the Cayſes 

of ; which are either general or particular z general w 

comprehend all Kingdoms, whether acquir'd by Succef 

Elefion or Conqueſt, and are many, but may be ra 

to. four Principal _ones, from whence proceed the reſt 

E the Horizon of the World, from the four Cards 
inds proceed many collateral ones. Theſe Cauſes are 

ligion, Honour, Lite and Eſtate ; for the Conſervath 

which Civil Society was firſt inſtituted, -and ghe Peoples 

came (ſubject to the Government of one, a few, or 

2nd whenever they fiad themſelves oppref&d jn any © 

theſe four, they rebel and change the Form of. the Ge 

ment,, We will therefore touch upan theſe, with asm 

brevity as the Subjet will admir, if 
Though Religion, -as we ſat before, be the (irox 

Bond of Governments, yet is it that which diſ@nites 

moſt, and reduces them into many Forms, when it. is 

univerſal, for thoſe who are of different Qpiaions o 

God, never live in Unjty among themſelves. If they 

gree and quarrel ebout triviel Cuſtoms. and Manners, 

much more will they about their Afﬀection and Lec 

due to the Creator of all things, and furjous Zeal © | 

derſtanding things of ſuch importance. Liberty of GS 

ſcience is the ruin of any State. Thoſe who diſagree 

matters of Religion, are to one another (as the Holyy 

rit ſays) Pricks in their Eyes, and Thorns in their Sides 


———— 


(6) Ego 119 com peri omni Regna Cirit 11er Natimucſy; wſque te 
imperivom bobs fe, dum apud eo; wore conſilia valuermt ; nbicung; C 
Timer Viluptar 1a correpere, prſ8 pants imminuts oper, diindet 


tn Peftremi ſervitu: in poſits eſt. Salluſt, (7) Numb. 33+ 


Vol Il. © ard Grandeur, they will diminiſh. 7. 
The Duty of Subjeds, and the greater Ties of Friendſhips 
md Relation are loos'd, and broken upon account of Re- 
Tgjon. King Witeric was put to Death by his own Sub 
for endeavouring to introduce Arianiſm, the ſame be- 
$Witiz for altering the Rices and Ceremonies of Divine 
ip. Caltcia rebelled againſt King Frodus, for the a- 
of the Marriage gf the Clergy : As ſoon as Dive ſity 
Religions was introduced among the Dutch, they re» 
againſt their lawful King and Maſter. 
*%o Honour, as it is the Defence and Preſervation of 
mes, and the chief Spur to Loyalty, fo it alſo diſturbs 
ro clear it ſelf from Afﬀronts, Contempt and Injuries, 
& People preferring Honour before Life and Fortune (8). 
want Talia invired the Aoors into Spain, becauſe he ſuſ- 
ted that King Roderick had violated the Honour of his 
L Cava; the Nobles of Caſtile took up Arms againſt 
as TIT. for that he would infringe their Privileges, 
a oblige *em to pay Taxes ; as did the Subyefts of Ra- 
mores TIT. King of Leon, for his ſevere and fervile uſage 
if tt For Aﬀronts received by the People always pro- 
mae to Revenge upon the Prince (9) ;- and Contempt 
creates Sedirions (ro). And this either, when the Prince 
oncemns the* People, or the People the Prince, which is 
m they don't find him firly qualified, thinking it baſe to 
one who knows not to Command, «nd make himſelf 
wed, and takes no Care of the Government. So the 
Feople of Arragon ſerved their King Jobs I, the ſame thing 
el: Jobn TI. of « aftile for his Inſufficiency, Henry IV. 
F his Vices, and Alphonſo V. of Portugal, for ſuffering him- 
to be govern'd by others Nor do Subjetts take it as 
I les Injury and Contempt, for the Prince ro make Fo- 
his chief Miniſters, and to diſpoſe of all Digniries 
md-Preferment among them : for (as King Henry faid) 


A 


F 's) Homer greg! G44; urn valet, & 4001940 fot cauſa ſeditiogit "4+ 
Wfe ef Arilt. 5. Pol. c. 3. (9g) Er: mults conſpirationes, © inveſc 
InMoarcha! propter pudendar contumelias, in corpus illates fat ſunt. 
4. Pol. | 16. (16) Propter contemg um Hem ſeditiones con/piras 

ow fans Annft, 5. Pol cc. 3. 
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** That is declaring plainly, that his own native Subj 
* are inſufficient and unworthy *. This was the cauſe 
the Commotions of Caſtile, in the time of the Emperg 
Charles V. The fame thing happens upon an unequal @& 
firibution of Honours, for that Men of great Spirits c 
brook (11); and rake it as #n Afﬀront, that Men of 
Deſert are preferr*d before them (12). r 
The greateſt Diſeaſe of a Government is Incontine 
and Luſt in the Governours ; hence proceed Seditions 
Revolutions of States, for that violates the Honour of ms 
ny, and is ſeverely puniſhed by God. One ſuch Adin 
buried Spain in aſhes for many Ages ; the ſame 
down great Plagues upon Feype (13). And David ſuffered 
great Troubles, both in his own Perſon, and in his Pc 
rity (14), who were continually perſecuted and deſtroy 
by the Sword. 1 
There is danger in thoſe States, where many are exclub 
ed from Offices ; for they are all ſo many Enemies (18 
* no Man is ſo ſtupid as not to defire Honour and take it 
to be deprived of it (16). Thoſe States alſoare ſubjeas 
the ſame Inconveniency, in which the Magiſtracy is di 
ed among a ſet number of the Nobility, all the reſt bey 
excluded. | 
The third Caufe of the Revolutions and Troybles 
States is the deſire of preſerving Life. that is, when 
_ Subjetts think the Prince fo Lazy, and Cowardly as thath 
can't preſerve and defend them : or elſe when they hate hi 
for his Severity, as they did King Aphonſo III, or for 
Cruelty ,as they did King Peter ; or for his Injuſtice and 
ranny, which endangers all th:ir Lives, 8s they did 
Ordonius, for the ill uſage and Murther of the Countst 


_—_— 
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* L. 14. tif. 3. lib. 2. recop. (11) Now multitude quidem gr 

fert inaqualitatem patriwmaniorum, prefiantes awtem binerum ina 

tem. Ariftt. lib. 2. Po'. c. 5. (12) Nam bowing tum qued rpfi ink 

fant mevent ſeditiones, tum aued alies videant in honere. Ariſt. 5 Poly 

(13) Gen, 12. 17. (14) 2 Sam. 12.10, (15) Cum enim maltitude ih 

gum oft in crvitate, eademg; ab homoribus excluſa, meceſſe oft cam ci , 

tem plenam buſftium Reipub Arilt. lib. 3. Pol. c. 5, (46) Honeri i 

fam ignarw quam benss, Artiſt. 2. Pol. 5., 


Caſs 


ol #8 Yol. 11. and Graudeer, they will diminiſh. 89 
; Caſtile, whence proceeded the Change of his Staty ®. 
The laſt is, Eſtates, that is when a Prince idlely ſquan- 
ders away his SubjeAs Fortunes ; which occaſion'd Garcias 
King of Galicia, to loſe both Kingdom and Life too ; or 
when be extravagant!y ſp:nds his Revenues, which was Ra- 
moy's Pretence killing | his Brother-in-Law , Sancho 
King of Naverre ; or when be is very covetous, as was 
King Alpbonſo ; or when through his ill management, the 
State takers by Scarcity, or when the Price of things riſes, 
or Trade fails, which render'd the ſame A4/phonſo ſo odious; 
or when the,Coin is bad, as *rwas in the time of Peter II, 
King of Arragon, and in many other Kings Reigns ; or 
when Flaces of Profit, or Riches are unequally deſpos'd of. 
For Envy and Neceſſity take up Arms againſt the Rich and 
þ caiſeCommotions (17 ). This alſo happens from the Male- 
adminiſtration of Juſtice, from the quartering of Souldiers, 
and from other Burthens, which oppreſs the Subjets E- 
ſtates and Goods. 
es theſe general Cauſes, there are others particular 
to the three Diſtioaftions which 1 made of Kingdoms, in the 
kf Emblem, which may be inferr'd from what I propogd 
for their Preſervation ; for the Knowledge of preſerving a 
State, implys the Knowledge of what will ruin it, and ſo on 
the contrary (18) ; for all rhis I cannot but enlarge a little, 


I run a Riſque of repeating what has been alrea- 
T1 


Hereditafy States are uſually ruined, for want of Care 
and Diligence in the Succeflour, eſpecially when they are 
conſiderable ; for then their Greatneſs makes him fecure 
and negligent, careleſs of all Danger, and dubious in his 
Councels. In Execution timorous, leaſt he ſhould diſturb 
the Quiet he injoys z he takes no Care to prevent misfor- 
tunes, but thinks it ſufficient if he can remedy them ; not 
conſidering that this latter is more chargeable - and lefs 


* Mar. Hiſt. Hiſp (17) Inſaper ſediriones oriuntur, non ſolum 6h pa- 
Irimeniorum cvorum & 1am ob honorum inaqualitatcm Arifſt. lib. 2. Pol. $. 
(18) Sed idnd primumm omninm dubitart non poteſt, quin cognitis tit ane 
Repub. intericum important, ea Ty; gut ſalwem afferunt, inteffig anyup. 
Ault lib. 5. pol. cap. 8. | 
elle. 
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effetual (19). He thinks Bravery too dangerous ; and in 

ing Peace by certain idle and uncertain means, he 
Frings a War upon himſelf, and fo- ruins himfelf by the 
vefy means he us'd for his Preſervation. This is the mis. 
fortune of Monarchies , that in taking Repoſe ticy find 
ruin, endeavouring to ſtop they fall, and ' ceafing to laboux 
they grow feeble. Exzekzel aptly repreſents all this in his 
Viſion of the four wing'd Animals, which are the Em- 
blems of Princes and Monarchies : * Which whett they 
« went I heard the noiſe of their Wings, like the noiſe of 
« orcat Waters, as the Voice of the Almighty, the Voice 
© Speech as the noiſe of an Hoſt #20) ; when they ſtood 
« they let down their Wings. Bur 'tis not neceſtary to 4 
Prince's Preſervation to be always making new Conqueſts, 
for this would be endleſs, and run into Tyranny and 1n- 
zuſtice ; a State may eaſily maint1in it ſelf within the Cir 
cumference of its own Circle, provided it- preſerves its 
Activity and Vigour, and thoſe Arts by which it at firſt ac- 
quir'd its Graudeur ; running waters preſerve their Parity, 
but once ſtanding they taint ; yet is it not necefſary, that 
they ſhould be always __—_s ; it ſuffices that they keep 
a Motion within themſelves, like Lakes mov'd only by the 
Winds ; ſo Moenarchies in which Diſcipline flouriſhes, and 
which are fenced againſt all Accidents, are of long conth- 
nuance, though they make no Excurſions ; for withont War 
Arts Military may be exerciſed ; ſo Caſſius in time of 
Peace caus'd all the old Military Diſcipline to be obſer- 
yed (217). A Prince for want of Exerciſe of his Arms, 
ſhould not grow wholly enervate by the Sloth and Lazinefs 
of Peace ; but ſhould then enterpize ſome glorious Action, 
that may preſerve his Reputation. Augaſtzs during the 
Repoſe of his Empire, fſufter'd not his fiery Soul ro be &x- 
tinguiſh'd' by the athes of Idlenefs, for when he wanted 
what to do as Man, he employ'd himſelf as God, ſtodying 
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(r9) Tardiora ſunt remedia qnam mala. Tac. mn vir. Agr. (20) Frzek. 
F. 24. (21) Attamen quantum ſine bello dabatur, revocave priſcurm morem, 
exercitare Legioncs cura proviſu agere , prvinde acfi boſflir ingraern. 
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the” Motion of the Spheres,  correfting the Months, and 
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ing Laws t6 time. | To this end: Philip 1. Erctted 
that admirable Fabrick of the Eſcurial 5 ins which he airt'd 
woutdo Nature her &H in Art, and to hew the whole 
World the greatneſs-of his Soul, and of his Piery. 

But: Hereditary Kingdoms - are alſo in Danger, when the 
Succeſſour forgetting the Laws and [nſtirutions of his Ance- 
ors, thipks 'that the Subjefts Duty, and SubjeCtion is from 
Nature; and not remembring that his Grandeur is deriv'd 
from them, he looks upon 'em as Slaves, and is more bent 
ypon bis own Iatereſt, than the publick Good, his Admi- 
titration being turn'd into Tyranny (22). Whenge the Peo- 
ple coriceive a diſteſpe& to the Prince, and an Odium and 
ghbhotrence of his Perſon and Attion, by which the recipro- 
gal Union between the King and People is broken (143); 


. face one obeys, and Vother commands by the mutual Be- 


pefit they receive, one in the Splendour and Grandeur of 
his Government, Yother in the Happineſs of being well 
grn'd ; without this reciprocal Bond, Heredirary King- 
_ would go to ruin, or at leaſt fuſer a Change ; for the 
Prince ſeeing himſel: deſpiſed and lighted by all, is in per- 
petual Fear, from which fear proceeds Cruelty, and from 
that Tytanny ; which the Nobles not being able to bear, 
conſpire againſt him, and by the aſſiſtance of the People 
dethrone him : Whence it comes that the People looking 
ppon them as the Reftorers of their Liberty, offer them the 
Governmetit, and thus Ariſtocracy is introduc'd ; but event 
this ſoon falls into the Inconveniences of Monarchy ; for 
gs their Children ſucceed, the Magiſtracy and Government 
becomes Hereditary, and they abuſe them, and convert them 
to their own Intereſt, whence the People fiading them- 
ſelves oppreſs'd by them, wreſt their Power from 'em, and 
will fet up for Governours chemſelves, as if their Liberty 
was greater in a Democracy, in which it being impoflible t 
preſerve Equality, Infolence, and Injufſtice rule, from whence 


_— —_ — — 
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{r2) Alter Tyr annider ex Regibur, qui moriber imflirutiſe; 1m jou 
vielatis, imeris magit conupierants. Arift, Pol. 5. cap. 1c. (2 3) Nam 
- yu volewtibas impercs, pritins defonit oe Rignum, Ariſt. Fo Po!.cap.1o0, 
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proceed - Seditions and Tumults, and thence Confuſion, 
which obliges *em to chooſe ſome one Perſon to com 
'eni,and ſo the Government becomes once again Monarchical, 
This Circle uſually Stares run, in which they very often 
wholly loſe their Liberty, when ſome Potent Neighbour 
makes uſe of the opportunity of their Commotions, to cons 
quer and enſlave them. | 

Eleftive Kingdoms, or at leaſt the Peoples Aﬀedions for 
the Prince are loſt; when the Ations of the EleSed Prince 
correſpond not to the Opinion which had been once concei. 
ved of him; for many appear capable ot Government, be- 
fore they come to it, as Galba did (24); thoſe who voted 
got for the Eleftion are in continual Danger and Fear, 
which makes them deſire and contrive a Change. Thoſe 
who aſſiſted him wich their Votes, promiſe themſelves ſuch a 
ſhare of his Favour, that finding themſelves diſappointed 
in their Hopes, they fall into diſguſt and complaint ; it be- 
ing impoſſible for the Prince to ſatigfhe all. Or whether it be 
that humane Gratitude is tir'd with the continual fight of 
its Benefactors, and looks upon them as ſo many Creditors, 
Subzedts us'd to frequent EleCtions are always fond of them, 
and ſtill fancy the new Prince will be better ; thoſe who 
have the Privilege of voting take ir to heart, that their 
Power in which their Honour conſiſts ſhould lie ſo long 
dormant and uſelefs. The Prince Elefted on Yother hand, 
proud. of his Power endeavours to extend it, and fo break the 
Oaths and Covenants of his Eletion, and deſpiſing the Na- 
tives of the Countrey, if he be a Foreigner, admits only 
his own Countreymen into Offices, and endeavours only the 
Preferment of his own Family, by which he incurs the ha- 
fred of his Subjects and his own ruin : For few Nations can * 
endure the Command of Strangers. TFeremiab told this as 
lad Tidings to Jeruſalem (25). 

Kingdoms acquir'd by Conqueſt are alſo ſoon loſt, for 
Luxury enervates the Strength and Vigour of the mind; 
Felicity cifturbs Counſels, and miſleads Princes from thoſe 
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(24) Ommum conſenſu f ipax imperii, wifi imprvaſſet Tac. 1. Hift. 
(a5) Jerem. 1. 16. 
ways _ 
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ways by which they atrain'd their Grandeur ; they obtain'd 
it by Valour, Clemency and Reputation, and they loſe ix 
by Lazinefs, Severity ; | W hich changing the 
Government, chdnggs ion and Obedience of 
the Subjet (26); the he Carthagenians were 
exp*I'd Spain þ1 F aid. not know. that States 
ſhould be mainti#n/F by re fame Arrs they were acquir'd 
by ; which uſuglly gerours- of Provifces are more 
obſervant, rhag I urs, fort imploy all their 
Courage and WH, in atraining and- ing them, bur 
errundcarcles, 'Whence *tis 
an Obſervatian,?Fhat t who acquire Kihgdoms uſually 
keep *em, and $hoſe with receive them lole them (29), 
Kinzyzgdoms' paſs one Nati- 
on to another, aſtice, Injuries an Deceit (28). 
| conclude the preſent Nfcobrſe with two Caurions, firſt 
that the rceervothe of $ does not always depend on 
their being far .the Cates-o. their Ruin, but fome= 
times on their being gieaf the fur Fear creates Care 
and Diligence ; th< other w3tbatai in the Perſon of the 
Prince, or in th: Body'vf:the State, the leaſt ill ſhould be 
taken moſt Care of, for th-yncredſe inſenſibly, without be- 
ing perceived till they are paſt Remedy (30). A ſmall 
Worm deſtroys the talleſt Cedar ; the little Remors flops 
the Courſe of a Ship under fail ; frivolous Loſſes caus'd the 
Ruin of ths Romen Empire. A flight diforder of Body isoften 
more dangerous than a real Sickneſs, for that is not minded, 
this diligently taken Care of : We immediately apply Medi- 
cines to a Fever, but never heed a Cold, from which the 
greateſt Diſtempers proceed, 


(26) Mud clarum tefl atumng; cxemplu oft, quid homines felicitarem af- 
w benignitate in alior, & bena de [eo oprmone, iidem cum avepti, 
gue welnerant, ad injuriar © impetentianm it imperiis dilabuntur, fit me« 
ritifews, ut una cum imperantium mutaetione, ipſi ſubditi ſe &f af ities 
waext Polyb. (27) $i occuparunt 1mperia, 0718 pleriq;, eadem ret inde 
rurr, awd were fradils ab aliir accepere, ht ftatim fere omnes amiſeruns, 
Arnift. «. Pol. 9. (:8) Ecclef. r. 8. (:9) Comſorveanter etiam Reſpub, nou 
ſwam, quis procn: ſunt ab ins, Sn Infiviturm eff.runt, led liam, gies 
prope fant nam Timmy int entiore 0u7 4 Rripab, conſulrre cagis. Arnilt. 5. pol. 
cap. 8. (30) Ibid 
E fs 
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"of Monarchy and Democracy ; underſtanding Pres 
ſides, ſeveral Fingers govern, and many Strings 0s 
bey, not with a particular, but general and common Har« 
moriy, ſo that the Diſproportion between the great and lit- 
tle ones don't ſpoil the Tune. One may juſtly compare to 8 
a Harp 'every Republick, in which long Praftice and Ex 
tence,have appointed who ſhall command,and who obey } 
which they have eſtabliſh'd Laws, cleted ——_ 
diſtinguiſkted Offices, preſcribed ſet Rules and Methods 
Government, and inſtituted in each part of the Republick, 
ſuch Cuſtoms and Laws as are moſt conformable and cons 
ſentaneous to its Nature, This makes the firſt Inftitutions 
durable, and not cafje to be chang'd. This Harpot King: 
doms and Commonweakhs being thus fitted up, we 
ringe 


| \ N Harp Forrtis a compleat Ariſtocracy, compos'd 
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Strings tun'd and difpos'd in Order, though any one ſhould 
fanſe he could better tune any one 'of them, he ought to 
have a better opinion of the Prudence and Judgment of his 
Anceftors, whom long Prattice, and dear bought Experi- 
ence had inſtruted : for me Ways and” Methods ofC (30- 
yerament, though they have ſome Inconveniences are 'yet 
betrer born with than alter'd. A ent Prince tunes the 
firings in the ſame Order they ftand in, not changing 
them without time or other accidents have fo diſcompogd 
them, that they can't perform the Office they were firſt de- 
ſign'd for, wherefore 2 Pripce ſhould ' perfettly underſtand 
this Harp of bis Empire, and the Grace and Majeſty that 
amends it, and be throughly versd in rhe Nature, Qualities, 
ind Genius's. of the Nobility and Commons, which are its 
main'Strings. For as King Alpbouſo fays in one of his Laws : 
* A King's greateſt Care ſhould be to know Men, for fiance 
# tis them he has to do with, an exatKnowledge of thera is 
*abfolutely neceſſary *.. 1n this canfitts the principal Arc of 
Goyernmenar. | _ 


To know bis Subjetts is a King's beſt Art t. 


Thoſe who have moſt apply'd themſelves to this Study 
have govern'd with moſt Succeſs. Many rake this Harp in 
their hand, but few can finger it with Judgment, few under- 


__ ſtand its Nacure,and can touch it agreeably. Let therefore a 
ap. Prince know, that a Kingdom is nothing but an Union of 
Ro many Citics and People z, and a joynt Conſent to the Com- 
lit mand of ſome one, and the Obedience of che reſt, which 
— Conſent, Ambition and Force introduc'd. Concord art firſt 


Ep rals'd, and Concord preſerves it. Juſtice and Clemency _ 
— keep it alive ; *tis the Care of others Safety ; its Splrix ® 
Dey conſiſts in-Unirty of Religion; irs Increaſe, Preſervation or 
ic Ruin depends upon the Parts of which it is compos'd, It 

acmits of no Companion ; is expos'd to all Dangers. ' fit 
lick, t more than any thing, Fortune ſhews her Inconſtancy, 'Tis 
table to Envy and Emulation ; *tis in more danger in Pro- 


IS 
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ſperity than Adverſity ; for then it lives in Security, which 
creates Pride, from whence preceeds its Ruin ; when young 
*cis weak, and when old decrepid ; *ris as much in danger 
in continual Peace as in War. It falls of its ſelf, when not 
exercis'd by foreign Arms, and when ir once begins to fall 
it cannot ſtop it ſelf ; there is no Interval between its highs 
eſt Elevation, and its Ruin. Emulation ſometimes raiſg 
it, and ſometimes oppreſſes it. If it be ſmall it can't de 
fend it elf, if great it can't govern it ſelf, it is better go- 
vern'd by Art than Force ; 'tis fond of Novelties though 
they are its bane, Vertue is its Health, and Vice irs Sickneſs 
Labour raiſes it, and Idleneſs is its Ruin; *tis fortified by 
Forts and Alliances, and eſtabliſh'd by Laws, the Magi(t 
- - Heart, Counſel its Eyes, Arms its Hands, and Riche 
ts Lect, 

This Harp is attended with a certain Majeſty, which is 
a Harmony ſpringing from the ſtrings of the People, and 
approved by Heaven (xz). An Emblem of Power, and 
Splendour of ſupream Juriſdition ; a certain Force which 
draws Authority and Obedience to it ; the Safeguard and 
Preſervation of the Government. Opinion and Fame give 
it Life ; Love, Security ; Fear, Authority ; Oftentation, 
Greatneſs ; Ceremony, Reverence ; Sererity,Reſpett; Pomp, 
Efteem ; in Retirement the more venerable ; *cis in danger 
of Contempt and Hate. It neither bears Equality nor Di 
viſion, for it conſiſts in Admiration and Unity ; "tis conſtant 
in either Fortune ; Refpe& ſtrengthens ic ; Arms and the 
Laws maintain it; it laſts not in Pride, nor falls in Hum 
lity . It lives by Prudence and Beneficence, and dirs by 
Force and Vice. 

The firings of a Harp are the People, which are natw 
rally monſtrous, different from themſelves, inconſtant and 
various ; govern'd by outward appearances, without ſcarchs 
ing to the bottom of things ; they rake Counſel of Re 
{ void of means and reaſon, that they cannot diſtingui 
Truth from Falſhood, always prone to miſchief. The ſame 
minute of two contrary Aﬀections, by which they are ab 
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guided not by Reaſon; by Violence not Prudence, by 
the ſhadow not the reality. Only to be tam'd by Puniſſi- 
ment, 'Their Flatteries are an aukward medly of Truth 
not WW and Falfity ; they know no Medium ; they love or hate ro 
Exceſs; are extreamly Complaiſant, or extreatnly Inſolent z 
either fear or frighten ; and when they fear, ate moſt con- 
temptible. Small Dangers at hand terrific them flrangely 
but great ones at a diſtance, they are unconcern'd at, If { 
Servant (laviſh, if a Maſter haughty ; know not what Liber- 
ty is themſelves, and will not ſuffer it in others. Bold and 
courageous inWords, but cowardly and baſe in Aftion, They 
riſe upon the leaſt occafion,and are ſoon compos'd. Do not 
lead, but follow ; bear themſelves the ſame to all ; are ſooner 
forc'd than perſwaded, In Succeſs arrogant and impious, 
in Adverſity timorous and ſuperſtitious ; as prone to Cruelty 
& Mercy. Equally blind in their Favours as their Perſe. 
cutions z they abuſe Clemency by Licenciouſhefs, and r=bel 
againſt firift Diſcipline ; if they once ſhall attack the Rich, 
neither Reaſon nor Shame will reclaim then. They raiſe 
and are fond of Stories, and by their own Credulity enlarge 
them ; they follow the Advice of the many,not the wiſe few 5 
attribute ill Succeſs to the Malice of the Magiftracy, 
common Calamities to the Prince's fav!t. Nothiag 
makes ther more ſupple and obedient than Plenty of Provi- 
flons, for upon thar their Care and Thoughts are fixt, Inz 
tereſt and Diſhonour ſoon pur them in Commotion. Loaden 
they fall, lighten'd they kick back; they love hot and raſh 
Spirits, and an ambitious and tarbulent way of Govern- 
ment; they are never content wirh the preſent State of Afs 
fairs, but are always greedy of Change. A fervile Imita- 
tor of the Vertues and Vices of thoſe in Authority, They 
Envy the Rich and Wealthy, and plot agaioſt them ; are 
mighty fond of Plays and Shews, nor is there any other 
way, than that to gain their Favour, Superſtitious in Re- 
on, paying more reſpeQ to the Prieſts than their Princi- 
Theſe are the chief Qualities and Aﬀettions of the 
But a Prince may be ſatisfied thar there is no Com- 
munity, or Councel, though never ſo great and grave, and 
of Sele(t Perſons, in which there is not ſomething of the vul- 
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ax apy which does not in many things reſemble the Pc 
larity-? The Court makes ancther part of the firings of £ 
Harp ; which if a Prince can't touch with great Prude 
agd Dexterity, the whole Harwony of Government 
ſpoil'd ; wherefore that he many know to tune them 
*ris necc{lary he ſhould know their Nature. ; 

The Court is preſumptuous and incenſtant, changing 
Colour, Camelion like, each moment according as the W 
of Proſperity or Adverſity blows ; though it all ſpeaks « 
Language, yet all don't alike underfland it; it Worſ 
and Adores .'c riſing Prince, but flights bim when dec 
ing towards his Weſt; it cenſures and carps at his Aion 
and yet imitates them; it hawks after his Favour, with 
the Nets of Flattery ; ever bent upon Ambition and 
intereſt ; it lives by Lycs and hates Truth. Eaſily ſwalk 
Vice, but Vertue not without Difficulty z loves Change 
Novelty ; fears every thing, and diſtruſts all. Haughty 
arrogant in Authority, ſervile and cringing in Obedienas 
Envys even it ſelf as well as others; wonderful cunning 
and diflembling, in concealing its Deſigns ; it veils its Hh 
tred with Smile and Ceremony. Praiſes, and commendsix 
publick, and defames privately. Is its own Enemy, 
—_ in its Appearance, and unperforming in its Pry 
miſes, 

This Inſtrument of Government being known, ard t 
Qualities and Sound of each ſtriag, the Prince ought 
touch *em with that Dexterity, that they may all for 
Harmoniouſly without jarring ; in which he ought to k 
time. and meaſure, and not favour one String more ti 
another, in thoſe which are to make the Conſort, and wt 
ly forget others ; for in this Inſtrument of the Government 
all have their proper Fundtions, tho? they are unequal 
eaſily jarr, which Diſcord is very dangerous, when he fully = 
grant roo great Authority to the Magiſtrecy ; or too mu 

avour the Commons, and flight the Nobility ; or Adr 
nifter to ſome, and not to others ; or conf und Offices 
litary with Civil, or docs not well know to (ullain his 
jeſty by Authority ; his Kingdom by Love; the Coort 
Gravity,z the Nobility by Honour, the People, by "Jo 
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_ by Equality ; the Laws by Feat ; Arms by Rewards 
wer by Frugality ; War by Riches, and Peace by Repy. 
tation ; every one of theſe Inſtrumeors are different, both in 
their Nature, and the Diſpoſition of the Strings, - which 
dre the Subjefts ; and ſo-ſhould be manag'd and pray'd upon 
ou ways, and a different hand ; one Kingdom is 
s Harp, which not only requires the ſoftnes of the 
Fingers ends, but alſo the hardneſs of the Nails too. Ano- 
ther is more like ar Organ, which requires both Hands to 
expreſs the Harmony of the Pipes. The third is & de. 
licate, like a Guitarre, that it won't bear the Fingers, but + 
muſt be touch'd with a fin: Quill, to make it exert its Har- 
mony. A Prince ought therefore tq be well vers'd in the 
Knowledge of theſe Inſtruments, and their Strings, to keep 
em always in Tune, and to take Care hot 'to (train too 
- hard upon the Nores -of Severity or Avacice (as St. Chry- 
ſofom obſerv'd in God himfelf) (2) for even the beſt String 
when too much ſtrain'd, if it does not break, at leaſt ſpoils 
the Sweetneſs of the Conſott. ; 
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(2) Neque nervum intendit, nequt remittlt wltrs medium, nd harms. 
wa conſen/urn leader. Chryſoſt. 
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ceals the Art by which it makes its Combs. The 

are all bufie, and none can find out their Occonomy 
and method of Government. And if any one more curiow 
than ordinary ſhall endeayour to inſpe& it, by means of 8 
Glaſs Hive, they ſoon plaiſter it over with Wax, that t 
may have no Spyes, nor Witneſſes of their Domeſtick T 
ations. O prudent Commonwealth, Miſtreſs of the World! 
Thou hadfſt long fince extended thy Empire over all Ank 
mals, had Nature furniſh'd thee with Strength equal to thy 
Prudence. Let all others come to thee to learn the impor 
tance of Silence and Secrecy, m the management of Aﬀairs; 
and the Danger of diſcovering the Artifice and Maxi 
of Government, Negotiations and Treaties, Connſels and 
Reſolutions, the Ails and inward Infirmities of Stares; 
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T E ingenuous and induſtrious Bee cautiouſly cots 
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Draſw the Tribune had duly confider'd this Prudence of 
Bees, when a Builder promiſed bim to make the Wifidows 
of his houſe, ſo that no Body ſhould look in, he had not 
him rhis Anſwer: + Rarher, ſays he, ſo contrive my 
Houſe if you can, that -all nay fee what I do (1); this 
was 2 piece of Pride of an 'open Spirit, or the 
,confidence of a private Perſon, not of @ publick Miniſter, or 
aPrince, in who&,Court there ſhould be forme Retirements, 
where they may unſeen treat and deliberate of Affairs. Coun- 
& is like a ;to be communicated. but to few {2). 
Ancient Rowe Alrars to the God (whom they call- 
ed Cenſus) who prefided over Counſels, | but they were Sub- 
terrancous ones, to intimate, that Counſels ought ts be pri. 
vate ; by rhe benefit of which Secrecy it grew'to that Great- 
neſs, and maintain'd" ir ſelf fo Jong ; © For Silence is the 
*deſt and ſtrongeſt Bond of Government (3). Their Senate 
was fo cloſe -znd/ truſty, that never any of their Debates 
were z there was not one» for miny Ages who dif- 
torer'd *em. They had alt 'Earsts hear, but none Tongues 
w'dwulge. | I:queſtion whether: the fame tay be faid of pre- 
ſent Governments; | That - which was yeſterday debat'd in 
Council, is to day the Subjet of Wamens Chat ; who with 
caſe {notwithſtanding the: Prophet ' Adigeb, (4) coaks them 
- oat of their H and ©'re11'%em again to others ; as 
irwas in that Secrer, which Adaximes told his Wife Mar- 
ms (4), and ſhe to Livia, By theſe Channels, thoſe Secrets 
ſoon-come to the Ears of forcign Ambafſadours, whoſe in- 
ivenes nothing ſcapes. They are publick Spies, and 

that always ſearch the bottom ; prudent atethoſe 
Governments, which allow them not continual Reſidence, 
| are more prejudicial, than beneficial ro the publick 
Peace, and they oft'ner br-<d Diſturbances than promore 
Tranquilicy. . They are ever making Glaſs Hives, that they 
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(1) Th were, ingquit, fiqnid in te artic oft, ita compene demum mam, 
= quiceuid agam, ob ennibue perſpici poſſic. Vell. Par lib. 2. (2) Jodith, 
2» 2. (3) Taciturnitar optimum atque iti imum rerwn admainiſiven. 

Fineulum Val. Max. 1. 2. c. 2. (4) Micah. 7.5. (5) (wed Maxie 
my axer/ Martle apersifſe, illam Livia Tac. 1. ann. 
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may! treacherouſly inſpeZ ' the Deliberations of 


pnderſtaod all the Deſigns of his Encmics 771 This was 
the Reaſon of the Advice which Salluf gave Livia, that the 
Secrets of the Family, nor the Coonſels-of: Friends, nor 
the Miniftery of the Militia, ſhould by 'no means be dis 
vulg'd (9). $ in diſcovering wherein his Strength 
lay to Deliab ($), gave his Enemies opportunity af robbi 
him of it (9), Private ſirike a Fear upon all, 
yu 0 Veggaien ey Bn at firſi 
they are not we ct may z 
afterwards find ——_— to i lorry ng 
ſpect and Efteerm which we have for Princes-and Commons 
wealths, would- all be loft, if their ate Confultations 
were made publick, They are carr'd G 
tall, and vaſt to'the Eye, and which6 
hure, bot if that Fear' hall 
them. govern'd and fram'd 
ſhas'! ſelves, States wh ; 
Actions are refpeted, but otherwiſe deſpis'd by al (10 
How ſmooth and pleaſant 'does a deep River . glide al 
and how rough and uncditi that, which diſcovers: the 
bles and Weeds at the bottom ' None dare wade that, but 
this every one skips over. Thoſe things which Opinion 
magnifies, the Eye ſhews leſs. Reverence proceeds from di 
ſtance (11), For this Reaſon, God when he conferr'd with 
Moſjes-apon Mount Sinai, about the Laws and Government 
of his People, he veiPd its Top not only with Fire, but als 
with a thick Cloud (12), leaft any one ſhould treacher 
obſerve them ; he alſo Commanded upon pain of 
that none ſhould approach the very Foot of the M 
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(6) Nibul ex iis Caſari incognitum ; confilia, locer, prompts mulls 
noverat, afiuſq; heflium in pernitiem iþſi: ertebat. Tac. 2. ann. (7) M 
WT 41a dorms, ne confilia amicerum, ne mimifleria militum vulgare. 
Tac. 1. ann. (8) Jud. 16. 2. (9) Ibid. (10) Prov. 2c: xs. (12) A 
gr Ciagiagsts reverentia. Tac. 1, ann. (12) Exod, 19. 6. n 
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tain (13). If God himfalf, is ſo cautions in his Commands 
and Conſultations, what then ſhould Man be, whoſe wiſeſt 
Counſels are Ignorance 2 When their Reſolutions are pub- 
liſh'd in due time, they ſeem elaborate and compos'd with 
profound Jadgment ; they ſhew the Majeſty and Pradence 
of the Prince, and we believe there are Reaſons and Confi- 
derations which we can'c comprebend ; nay we many times 
imagine ſome, that the Miniſters never ſo much as thought 
of, Bur if we were to hear the Debates, Grounds, and Rea- 
ſons of their Reſolves, we ſhould perhaps deſervedly ridicule 
them. As upon the Stage the Aftors appear, Gay and 
Splendid, and move the Reſpet of all ; but behind the 
Scenes is deſpicable Miſery and Confuſion. *Tis yet more 
dangerous to entruſt the Myſteries of Government to Fo- 
reigners, theſe King Hexry II. ever ſuſpected *®. And 
though perhaps many would be true, yet the ſafeſt way is, 
not to admit any of *em to the management of Atfairs, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Treaſury ; chicfly when they are not Sub- 
Qs, or of equal Capacity. Leaſt they ſhould dire into 
the Maxims of the Government (14) ; 'tis our unhappy 

emper to ſlight and contemn our own, and admire all fo- 
reign Commodities. We think there is no Courage, Know- 
ledge, or Prudence but is imported, not regarding the Ad- 
rice of the Holy Spirit : Admit not a Stranger within thy 
Door, for he will raiſe a Whirlwind againſt thee, and at 
laſt turn thee out of thy own Dwelling 

If a Prince would have his Counſels kept ſecret and 
cloſe, ler him himſelf fer a good Example of Prudence and 
Tacituroity. Let him imitate £. Mcre!lns, who we? are told 
wd to ſay, That if his Shirt knew his Thoughts, he would 
order it to be burnt. Let him diligently endeavour to col» 
ceal his Mind; for he who is Maſter of his Thonghrs, has 
Hready the main Infirumenc of Government, This Tiberte 
* knew, who even in Matters which he had no Deiign to 
conceal, either naturally, or through uſe, always ſpoke IN» 
tricately and obſcurely ; but then moſt of all, when "rwas 
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(13) Exod 19 12. *L. 4. tit. 3. lib. 4. Re:op (14) V alieni Regi, 
gud non convenit , [crutentur arcans. L. Mcercatoies C ge Commer. 
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diſcours'd of his ſucceeding Anguftnr (15). Secrets are not 
to be communicated to all Miniſters, though they arc ne 
ver ſo faithful ; bur only to thoſe to whom they ſome way 
belong, or thoſe from whom they can't be conceal'd with- 
out greater Damage. Chriſt when he defir'd ro have one 
of his Miracles private, made only three of his Apoſtle 
privy to it, thinking it not ſafe to intruſt itto them all (16) 
The keeping of a Secret requires great Care ; for though 
we can be Silerice, yet it is not in our Power to Command 
the interiour Paſſions (15 ), or to ſuppreſs that quick Mo- 
jon of the Blood, which betrays the Secrets of the hea 
y the Face and Eyes (18). The Mind being like the fi 
Paxer, which diſcovers on the other ſide what is written 
within ; ſo Britamicws Death appeard in Agrippindy 
Face, though ſhe did what ſhe could to ſtile it (19). Au 
guſtus and Tiberins knew this, and becauſe they doubred they 
could not enough diſſemble their Joy for Germanicw his 
Death, durſt not appear in publick (20). The Tongue is not 
the only blabb of the Secrets of the Heart ; Man has many 
as great Tell-rales as that about him; es Love,* which being 
a Fire gives light to,fand diſcovers the darkeſt Defigns : An- 
ger which froths and boils over ; fear of Puniſhment ; vio- 
lence of Sorrow ; Sclt-intercſt, Honour or Infamy ; Vain 
glory of our own Thoughts, which prompts us to diſcloſe 
them before they are put into Execution. In ſhort, the 
weakneſs of the Mind, either from Wine , or any other 
Accident, No caution can deceive theſe natural Spies, 
Nay, the more Care is taken to blind them, the ſooner they 
diſcover the Secret. As it befel Seviaus in a Conſpiracy, 
which he was concern'd in, who diſcover'd his Care and 
Concern through all his pretended Joy (21), and though 


_ (15) Tibrricg, etiam in rev, ques non ocoulerat, ſeu nature, five at- 
my Jemper, obſcura ſemper ; runc vere nitentt ut ſenſus ſuct 
atderet Tac.:.ann. (16) Luk.$.51. (17) $i ram in meftre poteflate effet 


oblewiſci quam racere, Tac. in vie, Agric. (18) Plal. 54. 16. (19) 4 
Agripping i Pawer, ta conſlermatio WON 4M. GUaMUM wvults premeret ur emi- 
exit, Tac. 13. ann. (20) une ommium oodu wultum cram [crut antibe 
fali imtebligerentur. Tac. 7. ann. (21) Arque ipſe mefinr © magne + 
gitat.onis manijeftus erass quan vis latitiang veg ſermenibus feoranlaret. 
Tac. 15. any. 
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long uſe may in time correct Nature, and make it more re- 
tentive, as Ofavia, who though very young could hide her 
Grief and other AﬀeCctions (22); and Nero who beſide his 
natural keg. had almoſt an acquir'd Faculty of diſzui- 
fig his Hate with falſe Flatteries (23) ; yet Art can't be ſo 
vigilant and attentive, as not ſometimes to forget it ſelf, and 
give Nature its free Courſe, eſpecially when urg'd and pro. 
yok'd by deſigning Malice ; which is done many ways, which 
[ will here deſcribe, that the Prince may beware of them, 
and not ſuffer any one to fathom his private Sentiments, 

Malice then ſometimes touches the peccant Humour, that 
it may exert and declare it ſelf (24). So Sejanus Egg'd on 
Agrippind's Relations to incenſe her haughty Spirit, that ſhe 
might-be urg'd to diſcover her deſire of Reigning, and fo 
give Tiberius occalion to ſuſpett her (25). 

Injuries and Afﬀronts alſo do the ſame, being the Keys of 
the Heart. As dcſe and reſerv'd as Tiberius was in his 
Thoughts, he could not contain himſelf when Agrippine 
effronted him (26). 

He who concealing his real Sentiments pretends contre- 
ry ones, will ſoon diſcover peoples thoughts of them; with 
which Artifice the Emperour Tiberius usd to fathom the 
Thoughts of the Senate, making a ſhew as if he would not 
accept of the Empire (27). 

There is yet another piece of Cunning, which inflonates 
+ 224 Uo "yy. x. Ting or eiſcommending that, 

mn 1d 75% tht bottom of, pretenhi»... 1» be of the 

Party to gain Credir, and induce the other to Jiſchoſe bis 

Sntiments, This way Zatiaris by commending Germazicss, 

pitying Agrippina's misfortune, and accuſing Sejanxs, fo in- 

_— himſelf with Sabinw, that he diſcover'd to him his 
verſion to Sejanw (28). 


— 


(12) Offawe que; quamvi rudibu; annu omnes aff citu1 abſcondere di* 
Gerer. Tac. 13. ann. (13) Fafius Natura, & conſuctudine exercital, we* 
lv dies fallacibur blanditiis, Tac. 14. ann. (2:4) Eccleſ. 22. 24. 
(14) Arrippine queg; proximi inlicicbantur pravis ſermonibus tumides 
Ipiritas perflimulare. Tac 4. ann. (26) Audita btc reram coulti pefteris 
weem elieuit correptanyg; Grace verſu admenuit, idre ledi quia nen regue- 
mw Tac 4.ann. (27) Peftes cognitum oft ad introſpiciendas ctiam procerum 
wen ater, induitam debitationem. Tac. 1. ann. (28) Tac. 4. ann. 
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* Many Queſtions ask'd at a time, are like ſo many Rub 
lets diſcharged at once, which no Caution can avoid, and 
which diſarm the moſt retentive Breaſt; as were thoſe} 
Tiberius, to Piſo's Son (29); the Mind is alfo confounded 
ſudden and unexpetted Queſtions ; as 7iberixs ona 
found , by thoſe of Afruns Gallus (30), when though ke 
had taken time to anſwer, yet he conld net hide his-Cop 
cern fo, but that Afinixs took notice of it 3 1). 
The Authority of the Prince, and the Veneration due ty 
Majeſty, are means to diſcover Trath, and ſometimes mare 
than Truth ; as Tiberins found, as often as he examin'd the 
Criminals himſalf (32). 

By Diſcourſe and Talk, which fome can promote with 
great Dexterity, the Mind is diſcover'd ; as by joyning the 
ſeveral pieces of # torn Letter, you may read the Sence of it, 
and by this method the Confpirators againſt Nero, kney 
that Fenins Rufus was of thar Party (33 ). | 

From all which a Prince may infetr, how difficult a mat 
ree "tis to keep 2 Secret,and if it is ſafe within our ows, Breaks, 
it is much lefs ſo, when committed to others z wherefore t 
ſhonld without abſolute neceſſity be entruſted - to none ; th 
likee Mine, which if it has too many Vents the force of the 
Powder is loſt, and it proves ineffetudl, but if there is 
necellitp-of -» Prince's communicating his Sccrets to his 
niſters, and he ſeeing 'em divulg'd would know by whom, 
tet hinricſeren ſeveral important Secrets, and commit one ts 
cach, "md by that which he hears of firſt, he will find who 
was Tardy before. Let not theſe Cautions ſeem frivolay 
for from very ſmall Cauſes, great Commotions often pep 
ceed (34). The moſt Potent Empires are in danger of het 
ſpp by the Sea, if irs Curiofiry could find but the 
Chink toenter at. W hen this Worm has once found the Rect 
of the Secret, it ſoon brings the talleſt Tree to tac ground 
- (29) Crebris imterrgationibur exquirit, qualew Piſs diem ſufrens 
Noel omg; exegiſſet, atq; ills pleraq; ſapientir, quedam inconſultius reyuw 
dente. Tac. 3. znn. (30) Porcalſur improviſe interrogations paululun 1 i wm 
ricwt. Tac.1. ann. (31) Etenim Pultn off enfionem conjef averat, od Wh * 
(32) Non temperante Tiberio quin premeret wore ; Valtu, (6 quod ipſe 
berrime imterrogabat : neque. refellere aut cludere dabatur ; ac Jept av 
am cenfitendum erat nt falta gu *fruifſee. Tac. 3. ann. (33) Crave iÞ 
foe ſermane fatts fider. Tac. 15. ann. (34) Tac. 4. ana. E & 
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"m, N all Aﬀairs the Beginnings and Ends ought mutually 
© to correſpond ; the Form ſhould be perfef, and not 
rho _ eaſily tobe chang*d. The Potter does not give higW heel 
as 8 & much Liberty, nor uſe his hand ſo careleſly, as to form 
w H adierent Pot from whar he began. Let any endertaking 
" & yaiform and"agreeable to its ſelf, 

ol |. * When you begin with ſo much Pomp and Shew, 

d, IWhy ij the End ſo little and ſo low? 

_ Be what you will, ſo you be ſtill the ſame, 
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To# Care ſhould be taken that the Beginning Vol. 
There is nothing more pernicious than this, n—_— | 
Attions and Government, when the Beginnings don't 
ſwer the Ends. He makes himſelf ridiculous to 
who b-gins his Reign with Care and Diligence, and aft 
wards grows negligent and careleſs. It had been better 
ways-to have kept the ſame Pace dull and flow, t 
Cotnmendation which the beginning of his Reign m 
accuſes the end,Galba loſt hisReputation,for that,at the beg 
ning of his Empire he promis'd to reform the Militia, 
afterwards admitted Perſons wholly deſertiefs (1). 
Princes ſeem very good, and are very bad; Many Talk 
Diſcourſe prudently, and At without Diſcretion. Ott 
promiſe much, and perform little ; ſome are !yery vali 
in Peace, and mere ards in War ; others uh ke 
very thing and do nothing. This Diſagreement is max 
below the Majcſty of a Prince, in whom a firm Conſtane 
ſhould appear in all his Words and Aftions. The Peoph 
can never be firm in their Obedience to a Prince, who 


gers thus himſelf. Wherefore he ſhould attentively conk 


der, before he concludes any thing, whether in the E 
cutions of his CounſAs, the middle will be anſwerable 
the Beginning and End ; as Godfrey adviſes. 

Let him who does at great Begins "0 


m, ® 
Make the Thread, even ; and both. Ends the ſame. | 


The Web of Government, tho' never ſo finely wrought 
cannot be good and fRirong unlefs it be even, Nor is it f 
ficient to know, how to enter upon an Aﬀegir, but *ris & 
pedient too,to know how to end it, By th: Head and 
of a Ship , the Ancichts repreſented perfeft Counſg], duly 
weigh'd from the beginning to the end (2). Whence I « 
the Figure of this preſene Emblem, repreſenting prudest 


© 


(1) Nec enim ad hans forman catire erat. Tac. 1. ann. * Til 
cant. 1. (2) Mibi prove & puppis, wut Grtcorm proverbium oft, fuit 
me tus dimittendi ut rationts meas explicarer ; Prove ſtaque & Pu 
ſummam conſilii noftri ſignificamus ; propteres _ 4 prora © puppi, 16s 
guam þ} capite, & cales peudear rota navii, Cicero. 

Counk 
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1 ol H. and End of Reſolutions anſwer to each other. u0y 
Counſel, careful of its Beginning and End; by a Ship 


ored between two Anchors, one a Head, and the other | 


Stern, to rve it from the violence of Tem ; 
ae at the ad be of fonall fer if the Wirid Fan 
one amd, ſhould drive her upon the Rocks. 
are three thiogs requiſite in Reſolutions, Pru- 
fence to deliberate, Diligence to diſpoſe, and Conſtancy to 
All the heat and toil about the beginning of 
would be inſignificant, if (as it uſually is) we are 
careleſs about "the end (3); 'tis at cach end that Prudence 
to caſt Anchor. But fince Prudence only regards 
preſent and Ta not future, upon which all Aﬀairs 
depend ; *tis neceſſary by Diſcourſe and Reaſon, to cons 


Qure and foreſee what ſuch and ſuch means ſhould produce; 
t make uſe of Deliberation and Counſel ; which are as the 
Wiſ ſo ſays, © The beſt Foreſight a Man can have 
* adubjous Matters, And in thoſe there's three things to 
be conſider'd , the Probability, Juſtice, and Profit of the 


Sing pro 'd z and alſo the Capacity and Experience of 


er, who gives the Counſcls ; whether he be mov- 
& by Intereſt or private Ends ; whether he offers himſelf to 
the Danger, what are the Difficulties of the Enterprize, 
and upon whom the Blame and Honour of the event will 
fall (4). Theſe Cautions premis'd, and the Matter ſtated, 
foch means ought to be apply'd, as are conformable to the 
above-mentioned Qualities ; for nothing will be juſt and 
beneficial, which ſhall be attain'd by indire@t or extravagant 
means : In this alſo ſhould be conlider'd, four Diſtinftions 
of time, which occur in all Afﬀairs, but eſpecially ia Dif- 
rakes of States, as well as thoſe of humane Bodies, and theſe 
we the Beginning, the Growth, or Progreſs, the Confiſtence, 
and Declenſion ; by which, and a timely Application of 
proper means, the deſir'd End is cafily obtain'd ; as on the 


—_— 


(3) 4rribur ut forme talin initiis, incurieſe fine. Tac. 1.ann (4) Ow- 
= qu Magnarum rerun cmnfilia ſuſcipuent, aftimare debemt, an 
Mcbiater Reip. wutile, ipfir glerioſum. aut promprum effefiu, aut certs mon 
enduums fir , ſimul ipſe qui jnadet confiderandus oft adjiciatne confilio per i- 
_—_— ; Bt ff fortune captit fucrit cui ſumma dicus acquirater. 

IT. 2: 


contrary, 


2x6 Care fhonkt be ttken that thi Bag henins Vol; 


contrary, by tran theſe Methods , *ris retarded ; 
the Courſe of a would be, if theRudder were ch 

to the Head; the Art conſiſts in feleting means propery 
the End defign'd, uſing ſomerimes thefe,and ſometimes th 
thoſe being not leſs uſefut and aſſiſtant which are omi 
than thoſe which are applyd; as in a Conſort of Vok 
where ſome ceaſe while others Sing, and yet all 
make the Harmony, Aﬀeairs will not move of them 
tho their good Diſpofition, and Juſtice , or common 
tereſt ſeem to drive *em,and if not guided by Judgment, tht 
certainly miſcarry (5) ; few Princes would Err, if they 
vern'd with Afſjdaity and CircumſpeOion ; but either thy 
tire, or elſe deſpiſe theſe Arts, will obſtinately 

pliſh their Deſigns by their own methods. This ist 
way of ſtubborn Ignorance, but Prudence uſes other meant 
What Force can't ſubdue, is eaſily obtained by Dex 
adapted to time and circumſtance. So Cerinus, when 
could neither by Prayers, nor by Threats ſtop the Fligh 
the German Legions poſſefs'd by a vain Fear, he at laſt th 
himfelf in the Gate way, and by the Horror, they concei 
of trampling over their Generals Body, ſtopt them (4 
The ſame thing Pompey did in another Cafe z one fin 
word ſpoken to Purpoſe has gained the ViQory, 
dinando Gonſalez Count of Caftile, having drawn up his At 
my againſt the Afoors, a certain Perſon putting Spurs 
his Horſe, rode out of his Rank towards the Enemy, 
immediately the Earth open'd and ſwallow'd him, the wholt 
Army was in a Conſternation at it, but the Count turning 
to%em : © Courage Gentlemen, fays he, If the Earth cat 
* bear us, much Jeſs will our Enemies, and inſtantly joyniay 
Battle he gain'd the Victory. That which happen'd ar (8 
Battle of Cirniola is not Ic6& remarkable ; an Italian think 
ing the Spaniards were routed, ſet Fire to two Waggons 
Powder, the great Captain Gonſalvo readily and cheerfully 
animated them with theſe words : © Courage my Friends 
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(4) Nam ſave honeffas rerun cauſar, ni judicium adbibeas, pernicd 
exitur cenſequantwr. Tac. 1. Hiſt (6) Projefus in limine ports, miſers 
trone dewum, quia pr corp Ligati eundum crat, clauſu viam. Tac.1 
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and End of Reſolutions to anſwer each other. -y0 


© theſe are theBone-Fires-for our Vifvry ; which the Event 


prov'd *; ſo much It imports a Miniſter to have a quick 
ready Wit, and addreſs to make uſe of Opportunities, and 
by means to turn Misfortunes to his Advantage. 

if the Eleftion of good Miniſters, and the Appli- 
cation of- proper means, Events don't anſwer the Prince's 
Deſire, let him not be diſcouraged, but rather ſhew his 
Conſtanfy ; for Reſolutions ſhould - not be meaſur'd by 
Chance, but Prudence. Cafualties;which can't be fore. 
ſen, or prevented, accuſe not the ARtion ; and to blame 
a Man for doing his endeavour is Impudence, This uſual. 
ly befalls Princes, who either want Judgment or Courage ; 
who being oppre&'d by ill Succeſs,and as it were beſide them- 
ſelves, give themſelves up to Melancholy, and loſe that time 
in rain Refletions upon what has happen'd, which ſhould 
be imploy'd in remedying it, quarrelling with themſelves, 
that did not take another merhod(9 }; and laying all the 
Fault upon him who was the Author of this, nor conſidering 
whether *rwas grounded upon Reaſon or no. Whence *tis 
that Miniſters are afraid of declaring their Opinions, and 
let flip many Opportunities, without advertiſing the Prince 
thereof, for fear of expoſing their Favour and Reputation 
to the uncertainty of Caſualties. Theſe Inconvenienc es 
a Prince ought moſt induſtriouſly to avoid, by perſiſting 
conſtant in Adverſity, and exculing their Miniſters, when 
they are not notoriouſly to blame, that they may more readily 
and couragiouſly afliſt him in overcoming them, And tho? 
there are palpable Errours in ſome Refolves and Execuris 
ans, yer- he ought to bear it calmly ; for what is once done, 
wwe ſay, can't be undone - we ought to reflect upon paſt 
Attions, for [nſtruftion not Afidtion; it requires as much 


"Courage, to paſs by Faults, as to encounter ers; there 


b oo Empire free from *tm. He who is roo rimorous can- 
not reſolve, and oftentimes Irreſolution is worſe than Er- 
our it ſelf, Buſineſs requires a quick and ready Genius; if 
mch particular ſhould rake up his whole time, many muſt 
of necefliry be neglected, to the utmoſt Detriment of the 
Parties Concern'd, and of the Government in general. 
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* Mar. Hiſt. Hilp. ( -) Eccilel. 23. 24. 
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riots arm'd with Scythes, which moy'd and es 

cuted at the ſame time ; the Wheels and Scythe 
being both _—_ by the fame Motion ; thoſe were ww 
ſooner whirl'd about, but theſe did Execution, with equil 
Speed and Effeft, and are therefore in the preſent Figure, 
the Emblem of ſpeedy Execution ; as thoſe fiery Wheels i 
the Throne of God, ſignified the ARivity of his Power, and 
the Quickneſs of his Operation (1). Let Prudence (as wefſail 
betore) chuſe a fit time for Conſultation, but let its R6 
folves,and Executions have ſuch a mutual Correſpondence 
they may both ſeem to move together, without any int 


———— _—_— 


T: E Ancients in War made uſe of certain Chs 
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(1; Dan. 7. 9- 


Dela. 


| quick in Exccuting. it? 
For Conſultation and Execution ſhould joyn hands; 
that they may aſſiſt each other in the Prodution of the 
tefir'd Effets (2). The Emperour Charles V. ug'd to fay, 
That delay was the Soul of Counſel, and ſpeed that of 
Executibn, and that both joyn'd together were the Quin- 
teſſence of a Princes Prudence. ' King Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholick had not been ſo ſucceſsful in his undertakings, had 
he not maturely.weigh'd, and ſpeedily executed his Refo- 
lations. * Were a Prince indued with both theſe Vertues, he 
"WH would never want Succeſs, which is ever the Daughter of 
opportunity, which once paſt is not to be recall'd. One 
minute brings us great Advantage, or great Detriment, 
wherefore Demoſthenes blam'd the Athenians, for ſpending 
too much time in Preparations, faying that Opportunities 
would not wait their Delays. If the Counſel be advranta- 
geous, that time which is ſpent in Delay deduQts from its 
Advantage. There is no room for Delay in Counſets which 
we not valuable, bur in their FfieQs (3). Counſel is an 
Embryo, and unleG Execution which 'is che Soul thereof 
gives it Life, it dies. *Tis the Product of the Underſtand- 
ing, and an At of praRtick Prudence, which if it exert 
not it ſelf but remains in Contemplation, *tis nothing but 
a rain Imagination and Fancy. Refolurion, ſays Ariſtotle, 
ſhould be executed with haſte, bur deliberated with leiſure, 
James | King of England, adviſed his Son to be prudence 
and cantious in his Deliberations, firm and conſtant, in his 
Reſolutions, and prompt and reſolute in his Executions ; 
tor thar, for this laſt Nature nad ſupplyed the Hands and 
Feet with ſo many Joynrs and ſuch ready Motion, Delay is 
bak and mean bur ſpeed great and Royal. (4 \. This Vice 
Delay is very frequent in great Kingdoms, and proceeds 
tom their roo great Confidence of their Power, as was 


25 E 
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(2) Priuſquam incipias, conſulits, © ubi conſulneris mature fats "pus 
fits wrramague per fe indigeh: altir al:irins tuxilio v ga. Sallaſt. 
) Nebus cuntationi lorw of in «© confFlio quod non poieſt laudari, 
Bf peraHum, Tac. 1. Hiſt (i) Barboris condtatie fir '; fatim exe- 
regrets widetw. Tac. 6 ain 
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F viſible 
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114 "TINCE 08 low in Conſulting, Vol. 

viſible in the Emperour Ocho (5). ;As alſo from the 
weildine(s of the Wheels, upon which its Grandeur is © 

ry'd, and leaft the Prince ſhould run the Riſque of loſing 
what he alresdy has, be lives content within the Bounds 

of his own Empire, That which is really Lazinefs 

Sloth is cald Wiſdom , as was that of the Emp 

Galba (6). Empires in their Infancy acquire Strength 

Vigour by diſpatch, whilit the Blood boyls, and the Spiri 

of Glory and Ambition are active. The Roman State thre 

by Attion and Bravery, not by thoſe Dilatory Coun 

which Cowards call Cautions' (9). But after they are 

their tu!l growth, their very Majeſty and Authority 

ports *em long, though thet Vigour and heat of Glc 

and Ambition be extinguiſh'd, as the Sea keeps its 

on for a conſiderable time afrer the Wind ceaſes. W 
therefore Empires are jn this Vigour, 1 don't ſo much di 
approve of theſe tedious Deliberations. For fo they g 

more time to enjoy quietly what they have gotten : t 

ſpeedy Reſolutions being often attended with Danger. 

this Sence that of Taritas is to be underſtood, that Power 

is better preſerv'd by caurious than raſh Counſels $ 

But when this Age decays, and the Eſteem and Authe 

ty of the Empire begins: to Flag, other methods ought w 

he us'd, Counſels ſhould be ſpeedy, and other means 

ply*d to recover its former Vigour, before decrepid old : 
Comes on, and renders it irrecoverable ; rhis ditterence tc 
Ages is not conſiderable in fmall States, but chey ſhould & 

ways be ready to ſpread their Sails to every favourable Wir fa 
which hts ſometimes this way, fomerimes that. As in 
Circumterence of the Horizon, the Winds rule alternatindW*T! 
ly upon the Earth; the Goths and other Nothern Nation 
had formerly very favourable Winds, of which they mad 

ſo good uſe, looſing all their Sails, that they penetrated 
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(s) Quo plus wirinm at roberis, & fiducia tarditar incrat, Tac. 
Hiſt (6) Fr motur remporum ebrinuit, ut qued ſegnities erat, fapie 
wocer etur. Tac. 1. Hiſt (7) Agende, audendoque re; Romana crevit, 
bi: {gmbur confiliir, qua timid: cauts vecent. Tit. Liv. (8) Potextials 
cantis,” tuam acr.oribus conſiliis tutins haberi, Tac. 11. ann. 


: WLW. quick in Executing. : r7 

to Hercules's Pillars, the then ufmoſt limits of the World ; 

Wot this Wind ceaſing avother ſucceeded more favourable to 
] r Empires. 

Conftancy }N execiting Refolnriuns, ovncther they are 

[ 's own, or given him by athers, is always of great 

reance. F 5, tpFihls Parus ds erfonph 

x the Parthians er: und quickly 

and 6 oy | Mt, rhe. Phot at the beginning, 

| ng 


d and braye ot. rk is diffi- 
x - meets; ' 
vity , and i maefyy | 

Great Mep are long in theit Oohberattoas and 

w of what may n, but once” freſolv'd they AQ 

b Vigour and ( to), without which the Cou- 

x fails, and rot applying convenient means, wholly de- 
trom the Enterprize.. 

are few Aﬀairs whicty Ganffor be accortpliſhed 

Wit, or which time, and OpReruntty cannot facilis 

z wherefore *ris not proper wholly to confound them, 

to preferve 'em entire. Chryſtal once broken can't be 

d, and fo Atfuirs 4 be the Tempeſt never fo great, 

fafer to keep forhe Sail abroad, than to fufl all. Moſt 

die by being deſpair'd of. 

Ti-a!ſo highly conducive, that He who is to execute 

dnders, ſhould firſt approve ther, otherwiſe he will not 

bak 'em neceſſary, or elfe find Dificultigs in ther, and 

wpply himſelf ro them as he ought, not caring whether 

J ſucceed or no. . That Miniſter is moſt profier to exe- 

who firſt gave the Counſel. For his Honour and Res 

"tation 21+ concern'd in its Succeſs. 
41, A ns 


cut1l ©) Eludi Parthut trafin bell: poterat, fi Pate aut in ſeit,aut in alit- 
aſl; conflantia ſuiſſcr. Tac. 15. ann. (10) Vir ce rations fiet of 
i þ in deliberando quidems cunttetur, & pretimess quicquid pref 
; in agen ds autor wnfidat. Herod. 
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of Waves, that they at laſt become innumerable; 

and wholly diſturb- that tranfparent Element, ud 
calm Looking-Glafs; from which' the Species oft thing 
which were before diſtinitly repreſented, appear now 
Diſorder. and Confuſion, *Tis the ſame with the Mind; 
in which from one Errour procecds many , fo that 
Judgment being confounded and blinded, and the Wa 
of .Paſfion raiſed, the Underſtanding can't perceive t 
truth of things repreſented , but firiving to remedy it ('), 
firſt Errour falls -into another , and thence into a th OM 
which ar length become infinite, and the further they # 
from the firſt the greater they are, like Waves that 
moſt diſtant from the Stone that caus'd 'em. The Read 
of this is, © That the Beginning is ſaid to be half of 8 (ther 

whokl 


. Stone caſt in a Pond creates ſuch a continual Sens 
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Vol. M. Errours ought to be amended, &c., 119 


whole, ſo that a ſmall Errour in the Beginning correſpond 
to the other Parts (1-). Wherefore great Care: of the firſt 
Errour ſhould* be taken, for from thence all others pro- 
ceed (2). This is viſible io Maſiniſſa, who being checked 
by Scipio for marrying Sopboniſba, thought to remedy that 
Fault by a far greater, in poiſoning her. King. Witiza 
by his Vices obſcured the Glory of the Beginning of 
his' Reign, and that the number of the Miftreſſes he kept 
might not ſeem ſcandalous, he allow'd all his Subjects the 
fame Liberty ; nay, and made a Law for impowering the 
Clergy to marry ; and at laſt finding his Errours con- 
tadictory to Religion, he deny'd the Pope's Authoricy, 
and thence incurr'd the Odium of the whole Kingdom, 
wherefore to prevent their -rebelling he demoliſh'd the 
_— of moſt Citjes and Caſtles, and ſo laid all_ 
open to the Incurſions of the Moor: *, and all theſe 
Flt proceeding, as you ſce, at laſt occafhon'd his Death. 
The ſame Series of Crimes is viſible in, Duke Yalenrine : 
He endeavoured to build his own Fortune upon the Ruin 
of others, to which End he omitted no fort of Tyranhy, 
ane piece of Cruelty being follow'd by « greater (3), which 
laſt - coſt him his State and Life too, proving himſglf 
unfortunate Scholar, and Machiavel, a pernicious Ma- 


The Faults of Princes are Difficultly cerreQed, for that 
they uſually afte& many ; or ſometimes becauſe of Obſtina- 
** or Ignorance, Great Spirits which are often more in. 

$ and traftable than others, ezhily acknowledge their 

rs, and being convinced of them, ſtudy to amerd 
them, pulling down the i!) built Edifice Stone by Stone, to 
Febaild jt with more firm and durable Materials, The 
*Motro of the Emperour Philip IH. was, © Be not aſham'd 


 — 


> (i) In principie enim peccatur ; principium autem dicitur dimidinun 
Sins, itaque parvum in Principie erratum correſpondent oft ad alias 
partes. Arift. pol. lib. 2. cap 4. (:) Cum fieri non poſſit, ws | in primes, 
que principie peccarum fu ric, nwn ad exiremum malum aliqued evadat. 
-pol 5. Cap. 2. * Marian. Hiſt. Hiſp. lib. 6. cap. 19. (3) Frrox [ce- 
quis ns, v0/ut are /ecurn, quanam made Germg- 


perverierer, IC. 4: ann. 
Cc 
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* to alter that which was ill began. He who returns | 
the fame way he wenr, will find Ins miſtake, and foon tr 
Cover the right Road ; Repentance would be afterward it- 
ſignificant. 


To own you, bave at laſt your Erronr found *, 
I; of ſmall uſe, when once the Ship's apround. 


Policy is a gertain Chain, in which if one Liak bet 
ken, the whole is uſcleſs, ynlefs foon folder*d; - A Pri 
who knows *the Danger 'of his Reſolutions, yet Rill Xt: 
fiſts in them , is a greater Lover of his own Qpinion, t 
his Countrey ; eſtceming an empty ſhadow of Glory me 


than Truth ; and while he would be thought conſtant, & £ 


is ſtubborn and perverſe, *ri« the general Vice of Sovere 
Power, to think it beneath *em to retire whea they | 
- once advanced. 


— w—— He thinks it Brave f, 
Who graſps the Scepter in his Royal Hand 
Not to retreat ——— 


Though the Emperour Charles V. was better advi 
who having Sign'd a Grant, which he was afterward 
formed was illegal and difallowable , order'd it ta. 
brought him, and immediately tore it : '« ] had rather, 

* he, tear my writing than my Soul. To know ones 
rours,end ill co perſiſt in them is tyrannick Obſtinacy ; 
to defend them-upon pretence of Honour, is to reſolvel 
Sin on, and to incourage Ignorance and Folly, "tis gi 
Iron with Gold, which ſoon weers of, and the Iron apy 
in its ruſty Hue. An Errour corretted makes us more 
tious for the furure, and to commit Faults ſometimes 
means to prevent greater. So ſmall is our Capacity, t 
we are to be inſtrulted by our very Faults, and are tau 
by them how to At diſcreetly. *'Tis certain, that the 
Laws 2nd Examples proceed from others Crimes (4). 


a 


if 


1 Claud. + $:meca. (4) Uſs probetum of P.C. liger rgreg (ar, 
pls honefis, apud bene; ex deliftis aliorem gigni, Tac. 15. ann, 
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moſt prudent State committed many miſcarriages, before it 
arrivd to Perfetion. God alone could compleat the Fa- 
brick of this World without Errour, and yet even he did 
afterwards in a manner repent him, that he had made 
Man (5). We are ſometimes more indebted to our mif- 
carriages, than to our Succeſs; for thoſe inſtru us, but 
theſe are only the Seeds of Pride and Vanicy. The Pa- 
wriarchs Inſtrut not on'y the Wiſe, but the Sinful (6), 
is the Shades give light to a Picture, to them we owe 
the Excellency of that Arr. 
- Errour does not always proceed from Imprudence, time 
and other accidents are often the occaſion of it. For that 
"which was at firſt convenient, is afterwards prejudicial. The 
Prudence can't give Counſel, which will be proper 
# all times; which makes it geceſſary to alter Reſolutions, 
nd repeal Laws and Statutes, eſpecially when there is an 
. himſelf miſ-inform'd of Matters, upon which ſuch 
utions were grounded. 
> - This was the,Reaſon King Abaſuerxs gave for recalling 
ca the Sentence, which he had pronounced againſt the People 
= [ God, upon the unjuſt Accuſation of Haman (8). In 
| ancle and the like Caſes, *tis not levity of Mind, bur Pru- 
| | to alter Counſels and Reſolutions, nor can it be call- 
289 Inconſtancy, bur a firm Zcal to be guided by Reaſon in 
W. things, as the Weather-Cock js by the Wind; and the 
aavcedle by the North Pole. The Phyſician varies his Me- 
.Qicines accarding to the Accidents, having Reſpe&t to no- 
Rr but the recovery of his Patient. The different Dit- 
_Faſes which States labour under, require different methods 
1& Cure. Let a Prince then think it a Credit to review, 
and correct his Decrees; and his Errours too, without be. 
Ing aſham'd of 'em, to commit *em might be Inadvertency z 
bur to amend is Prudence ; Obſtinacy is ever a certain Sign 


Ms 
_— 


Ku Advantage(7) ; or Danger, or when the Prince 


(s) Gen. 8.6. (6) Inflrunt Patriarchr, now ſolum docemter, fed ti» 
(7) Now dibet reprebenſibile 


Ni (fir ar, wel evidew wiilitas 14 expojnirhs 
de Coal. & Ada. (8) Heſt. 46. 9. 
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of Folly. Yet *twill be Prudence to make this Alterath 
on with ſuch Addreſs and Dexterity, that the People may 
not perceive it : for they ignorant and fooliſh as they arg, 
call Miſtake want of Prudence, and Amendment, Levity. 
But tho? I adviſe a Prince to corre his Errours,yet I would 
not be underſtood of all in ral; for ſome are ſo ſmdl 
and infignificant , that the Danger of being cenſur'd i 
Levity jn the amendment of them. is more than the 
mage they can do by continuing. So that where they 
by Degrees ceaſe of themſelves, without drawing on greatty, 
*twill be bettcr to let 'em remain; There are ſome ofthat 
Nature, that *tis better to follow "em, nay, and vigo 
to perſiſt in them, there being perhaps more danger in retrs 
Qting ; and theſe frequently happen in War; [there are ſome 
Afairs, in which that you may ſucceed, ris requiſite to 
indiret means, tho' you incur ſome ſinall Inconvenienci, 
as the way to ftraiten a crooked Stick is to bend it the 
contrary way ; in theſe Caſes ſmall Errovurs are not to 
valu'd, nor their Cauſes, nor Means, provided they be mt 
wholly oppoſite to Honour end Juſtice, and when rhe / 
vantage to be reap'd from em is conſiderable: For fo they 
+ are allowable, and ought rather to be call'd Difpofirions o 
Succeſs than Errours. Others are fo interwoven in gras 
Attempts, that like Roſes there is no approaching the 
without pricking ones hand. And this in thoſe Coun 
which concern the general Good- of a Nation, which are & 
ways prejudicial to ſome private Perſons. The Bodies 
States are compos'd of different and oppoſite Parts,as to their 
Qualities and Humours, and a Remedy which is apply'd'w 
the whole Body, is uſually difagreeable tro ſome Parts 'N 
Prince therefore has need of great Prudence, to weigh 
compare Advantages with Damages, and of a great Cot 
_ execute without hazarding the loſs of thoſe for fat 
of theſe. 
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Fields ſoon ovyer-run with Wood and Brambles, unleſs 


* © 


things in Nature ; cach individual Eternizes it 

ſelf in another, and by that means preſerves its * 

Species, *Tis for this the Husbandman carefully preſerves 
young Plants to ſubſtitute in the room of thoſe Trees 
"which dic, He does not leave this to Chance, becauſe per- 
they will cither not ſpring at all, or not ſuch as he 

, or elſe not in proper places, nor will they of them- 

flres grow firait and handſome, without his Care in fet- 


R ENOVATION perpetuates the moſt fading 


« ting them while they are young ; for when once grown up 


bo Force can ſtraiten them. The fame Care ought to be 
taken in the Education of Youth, eſpecially in thoſe Coun- 
treys, where the Conſtitution of the Climate is apt to 
produce great and noble Spirits, which are like le 


their 
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their Fertility be corrected by the Art and Induſtry of the 
Husbandman. The greater the Spirit is, the more day 
gerous it is to the State, unleſs timely moderated by Edw 
cation. A high aſpiring Spirit cannot contain it ſelf; x 
ſhakes off rhe Curb of the Laws, and is eager for Liberty, 
and ſhould therefore be refiraind by Art and 1nſiry 
tion, and afterwards by being buſied *jn ſome honourable 
Exerciſe, but 'when a little more advanc'd in years, the 
Cure for its Levity is, to employ it in"Afﬀairs of State ;1 
take this to be the Reaſon, why ſome States gdmitted young 
Perſons into their Senates. But the” beſt way is, thut 
which Gardiners uſe, to tranſplant their young Trees in 
to another Graund, that the ſuperfluous Roots may be 
prun'd, and the: Tree grow ſtrait and tall. Youth ſeldom 
thrives well itt ts own Countrey. ' For their Friends and 
Relations by Yob much Indulgence make them Extrans 
nt, In other Conntries 'tis. otherwiſe, for their Nec 
fry obliges them *to regulare their Attions, and to endes 
your to gain People's Eſteem. At-homeg we generally &- 
a little more Liberty, and are apt to promiſe our 
felves Pardot! 5 but abroad wher-we are not known, we 
are afraid of the Rigour of the-Laws, beſides Travel ps 
liſhes our Behaviour, and corre(ts the Roughneſs of our 
Nature, and that fooliſh Vanity, which attends our home 
bred Gentlemen. There Languages, and Men are learn't, 
and their Manners and Cuſtoms obſcrved, the Knowledge 
of which qualifies a Man for Afﬀairs, as well of Peace # 
War. *Twas Travel made Plato, Lycurgns, Solon, and Py- 
tbagoras, ſuch prudent Lawgivers and Philoſophers. At 
home Men are born and die with the ſame Fortune, hut 
gbrozd they raiſe it. No Planet is exalted in its on 
Houte, but in anothers, though not without Detriment 
and Inconveniency to it elf. 

Travel is the great Miſtreſs of Prudence, if made for 
*Jnformation, as well as DireQtion. In this the Northern 
People are very much to be commended, who with great 
Corijofity and Attention travel the World over to leam 
Languages, Arts and Sciences, The Spaniards who have 
greater Conyentency for truvclling than any other uy 
beca 
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becauſe of the great Extent of their KingYom, have -the 
Teſt inclination to jt, lazily ſpending all their time at home, 
unleſs fometimes rhey are calPd our by War; when ne- 
vertheleſs "ris abſolutely necelſary for Princes , who have 
often occaſion. to bring their Armies into ſeveral Coun- 
tis, to have a perfeft Knowledge of them. The two 
chief Reaſons which detain our Speniſh Nobility at bome, 
are firit, becauſe Spain being almoſt wholly ſurrounded by 
the Sea, "ris more inconvenient Sailing, than Travelling 
by Land ; the other is a vain Conceit, that they cart ap- 

abroad without great Pomp, and expenſive Equipage, 
Fr abich Strangers, though Perſons of rhe beſt Quality are 
more modeſt. 

Nor is it ſufficient only to tranſplant Yourh, but Nur- 
ſeries ſhoold be alſo rais'd,- of which vacant Offices may 
be fupply'd, to avoid the neceffity of <mploying freſh Per. 
Tons, who muſt buy their Experience at the hazard of the 
State, This is repreſented in rhe preſent Device by a 
bundle of Rods, the Emblem of Magiſtracy ; for theſe 
being planted produce more of the fame ; and becauſe jn 
each of the three Forms, that's to ſay Monarchy, Ariſto- 

, and Democracy, the methods of Government are 
different, ſo ſhould alſo the methods of Education of Youth, 
gccording to the different Inſtirutions and Cuſtoms of each 
State ; and cording to thoſe things, in which they have 
woſt occaſion for able Men. The Perfians, egyptian, 
Chaldeans, and Romans were particularly careful about 
this ; but principally about rhe Education of Youth for 
the Magiſtracy, the Welfare or Ruine of States depending 
ppon the Capacity , or inſufficiency of rhe Magiſtrates, 
who are as it were their Soul, and according to the Aﬀe- 
"ions of it rhe whole Body is govern'd. There were ſever 
ral Colleges erefted in Spain for this Purpoſe ,. which 
were ſo many Seminaries of able Men for che Admini- 
firation of the G wernment ; theſe though their Inftixutions 
might- ſeem vain and frivolous, yet were they of greats 
fe upon this account, that they firſt caught thoſe ta obey, 
who were afterwards to command. 
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I have elſewhere faid, that the Knowledge of Sciency 
was a neceflary Qualification for a Prince, and will now 
examine whether it be proper for Subjefts, or wheths 
the young Commonalty ſhould be infſtrufted thereig, 
Nature has plac'd in the Head, as having the Command 
over the whole Body, the Underſtanding to apprehend 
Sciences, and the: Memory to retain them. Bur to the 
Hands and other parts ſhe has given only a Diſpoſition to 
Obedience. Men at firſt enter'd into Society, for the 
mutual Aſſiſtance of each other, nor for Contemplation; 
more for the conveniency of AQtion, than the Subtilty of 
nice Speculation : The Happineſs of Governments pro- 
ceeds not from the Vivacity of the Wit, but the ACtivig 
of the Hands. The leifure of Studies is imploy'd in V+ 
ce, and Eternizes all thoſe upon Paper, which the wicked- 
neſs of ' the Times ſhall invent ; plotting againſt the G+ 
yernment, and raiſing Seditions among the People. The 
Spartans thought it ſufficient to learn Obedicnce, Patience, 
and Conqueſt (x). Too ſubtil and learn'd Subjetts are a 
ways fond of Novelty, continually refle&ting upon the Go 
vernment, and diſputing the Princes Orders, and railing 
Commotions among the People ; Obedience ſhould be 
prompt not ingenious, ſincere not cunning (2). Ignorance 
is the principal Foundation of the Tarkiſh Empire. And 
the'readicſt way to Ruin it is to ſow Literature among the 
People, The Happineſs and Tranquility of the Swiſſe pro 
ceeds from the ſame Cauſe, for frivolous Sophiſtry is for- 
bid among them, yet are they govern'd with as much 
Policy and Prudence, as any Nation whatever. Study 
enervates the Body, and debaſes the Mind, giving it too 
quick an apprehenſion of Danger. Moſt Men are charm's 
by the Pleaſure, Honour, or Profit of Learning, fo that 
few would apply themſelves ro Arms, or Military Exer- 
ciſe for the defence of the State, whoſe Intereſt is in ha- 
ving its People Valiant, rather rather than Learned. The 
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(1) Liters: ad uſum ſaltem diſcebant, reliqua onnis diſciplins erst, 
we pulchri parerent, ut laborer perferrent, ut in pugna vincerent. Plutar. 
(2) Parres walers decet confilio, populs ſuper vacancs calliditar iff. _ 
Gent 
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Genteel Politeneſs of Learning, makes the Mind wholly 
grerſe to all laborious Exerciſes, Study makes Men me- 
lancholy, and Lovers of a retired and ſingle Life ; which 
i wholly oppoſite- to rhe Deſign of Government, which 
s to mukiply, and raiſe Men fit and capable of publick 
' Imployments, and ſuch as are able ro AR offenſively, or 
defenſively with an Enemy. The Neatberlands ſhew us, 
that it is not Learning and Ingenuity, but Arts, Induſtry 
md Trade, that makes a Nation flouriſh. The Germans' 
and other Nations conſider'd theſe Inconveniencies, and 
therefore founded their Nobility upon Arms, not regarding 
the Honour and Reputation of Learning ; whence almoſt all 
the Nobility apply'd themſelves to War, and Arts Military, 
Though Literature conduces much to the Knowledge of 
the true Religion , yet *tis evident , that from thence 
« wiſe different Opinions, which create as many Sedts, 
! whence proceed the Confuſion and Ruin of Empires, fo 
| that the true Religion being now found , a fincere and cre- 
+ dolous Ignorance would be much ſafer, than a preſum. 
| ptuous and conceited Knowledge, which 1s expos'd to ſo 
| many Errours. Theſe and. ſome other Reaſons which 
, W © might be alledg'd, ſeem to adviſe an utter Extirpation of 
| Learning, according to the Rules of Policy, which regard 
| more.the Authority of the Prince, than the advantage of 
| the Subject ; but theſe are Maxims of a Tyrant, not a 
good and jufi Prince, who ſhould have no other Obje&t 
than the Honour and Welfare of his People; to whom 
Learning is abſolutely neceſſary to confute the Errours of 
$Qtaries, Which always flouriſh where Ignorance Reigns, and 
alſo to adminiſter Juſtice, and to preſerve and improve Arts 
Military, as well as Civil. For Scholars are as uſeful 
in- defending Cities as Souldiers; as Syratuſe formerly 
found in the Perſon of Archimedes : And Dole in its learn'd 
Senate, by whoſe prudent Counſel, ingenious Machines, 
and vigorous and reſolute Defence, it reſiſted the- whole 
Power of France ; changing their Libraries into Magazines, 
their Gowns into Coars of Mail , and their. Pens into 
Swords, which dip'd in French Blood , recorded their 
Names and AQtions to Eternity. *Tis only too great a 
| number 
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numbes of Univerſities and Students, which is prejudic 
to the Publick, 8s Spain found, whence *cis highly neceſs 
ſary, that the greateſt number ſhould apply themſelves ty 
Arts of Navigation and War, not to Law or Speculative. 
Scienccs : For which Reaf9n there ſhould be greater In» 
couragement given to thoſe than the other, that Men may 
be the more inclined to fallow them ; for want of ſuch In- 
couragement in Spain, there are ſo many apply themfelves 
to. Learning , that there wants Souldiers ro defend the 
Kingdom. This ought to be remedied by the Care and 
Prudence of the Prince, who ſhould fo judiciouſly diſpoſe 
the Education of Youth , that the number of Scholarg 
Souldiers and Tradeſmen might be proportioned to his 
State. 

The fame Proportion ſhould be obſerv'd in thoſe who 
' would lead a religious Monaſtick Life, of whom too great 
2 number is very prejudicial , both to the Prince and 
State: Though Religion and Piety ought not ta be mea- 
ſur'd by the Rule of Policy, and in the Church Militant, - 
itual Arms are of more uſe than Temporal, he who was 
firſt Founder of that State, will maintain and preſerve it 
without Detrimentto the Publick ; nevertheleſs ſince human 
Prudence ought to believe, nor expect Miracles, I leave 
it to him whoſe Dury 'tis, to conſider, whether if the. 
number of Eccleſtaſticks, and religious Orders ſhould cx- 
ceed the Laity which ſhould ſupport 'em, ir would not be 
of great Detriment even to the Church it ſelf The 
Coyncil of Lateray in pthe time of Innocent 1H. provid- 
ed a Remedy for this Inconveniency, by prohibiting the 
Introduttion of new Religions (3). The Royal Countel 
of Caſtile, alſo perſwaded his Majeſty to requeſt of the 
Pope, that there might be none admitted into any Con 
vent under the Age of ſixteen years, and not be ordain'd 
under twenty ; but pretended Piety and nice Scruples of 
Conſcience, cafily paſs over theſe Inconveniencies. 
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* (1) Ne nimio Reiligionams dinverſitar graw'm in Eccleſia Dei confuſis 
new induce! firmiter prohibemus, nequis dt catere nova Religionens ith 
wenes, &c. Conc. Later. 
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; ®Bur this Proportiorrin thoſe who are deſign*d for BuſF 
o&& or Speculation, will be of fmall ufe, unte& the Prince 
al6 tzke Care of the Nurferies of the Commonalty, which 
ſhould produce a ſufficient number of welt qualified Citi- 
zeny to ſucceed in the room of thoſe whom Dearh daffy 
twhes of, The Ancients were always very careful of Pro. 

tion, that each Individual might be fucceeded by ano- 
lng Of the neceffiry of rhis, the Romans in particular 
WH were © well fatisfied, that they not only propoſed Re» 
BH wards for Procreation, bot alſo looked npon a ſingle Lift 
BW & infamous. Germanicus the betrer to oblige the People 

to revenge his Death among the reft of the Services, he had 
WH done the Government, he org'd, that he had fix Children by 
BH bis Wiſe (4). Tiberixs 4lfo rofd it, as a good Omen to the 

Senate that Druſus's Wife, was bronght to Bed of Twins(s ). 
 W The'Strength of Kingdoms conſiſts in the number of Sub- 
WH jets; and he is the greateſt Prince whoſe State is mofk 
* populous, not he whoſe Territories are largeſt: For they 

of themſelves can neither defend nor offend ; bat by meany 
"= of their Inhabirants", on whom all their Glory a 
' The Emperour Adrian os'd to ſay, That be bad ratber bis 
| Empire ſhould abcund with Men than Riches ; and with a 
"WH great deal of Reafon, for Riches without SubjeOs do only 
mite Wars, without being able to defend themſelves, as 
on the contrary, SubjeAs withour Riches, want neither 
Power to acquire, or maintain them (6), in the multitade 
of People is the King's Honour : but in the want of Pen 
Fe, is the Deftrution of the Prince (95). The Wiſe 4t. 
phenſo would have a Prince take particular care to People his 
Rate, and that not only with Commonalty, but alſo with 
| Nobility ; in which he judg'd with great Prudence, for 
. one without the other is like a Body without a Soul, the 
Commonalty being infignificant without the Nobility , 
(4) Offendite populs Romano Divi Aug ufti neptem, candemque canjuge? » 
mam, numerate jex librres, Tac. 2.ann. (£5) Nati ani Komanerum 
geſdem faftigii wire geminam fflirpom editam. Tac. 2. ann. (6). Cone 


ars imperium Bominum addg11ent potins, quan pecuniarum capi 
male. (7) Prov. 14. 28, _ 
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which are their Life, and by whoſe Example they learn ts 


covet Glory, and deſpiſe Danger. It ought therefore to 
be a Prince's chief Care, to preſerve and maintain them, 
As Auguſtus did, who not only caus'd Hortalus to marry, 
but alſo allowed wherewithall to his Quality, that that No- 
ble Family might not be extint (8). The Germans arg 
very circumſpeQ in this Point, for which Reaſon they ans 
ciently gave no Portion with their Women (9), and eveg 
now give very ſmall ones, that their Vertue and Nobility 
might be their only Dowry, and that their Lovers might 
reſpet the Endowments of their Minds and Bodies, more 
than their Fortunes, that Marriages might be ſooner cons 
cluded, without lofing ſo much time in Fortune-Hunt- 
ing ; for which Reaſon Lycurgws wholly probibired =y 
ving Dowries to Women ; and the Emperour Charles V, 
regulated them ; *tis ſaid alſo, that Ariſtotle reprehended 
the Laced emonians, for giving ſuch large Fortunes to their 
Daughters (10). King Alphonſo alſo adviſes, that a Prince 
unleſs upon extraordinary occaſions ſhould nat People hig 
State with Foreigners, and truly with a great deal of Rea. 
fon, for different Manners and Religions are the worſt Do- 
meſtick Enemies. This made the Spaniards drive the 
Fews and Moors out of Spain. Foreigners introduce with 
them their Vices, and Errours, and are ready upon every 
occaſion to riſe againſt the Natives (11). But this Incons 
yeniency would not be much to be fear'd, if only Laboys 
rers and. Husbandmen were admitted, nay , this is ſome- 
times of great Advantage. So the Grand Signior Sela 
ſent a vaſt number of Labourers from Cairo to Conſt antins- 
þ The Poles having Elected Henry Duke of Anja 

ing, among other Articles *twas agreed, That he ſhould 
bring with him ſcveral Families of Artificers. Nebuchad: 
nezzar upon the taking of Feruſalem, carried away all the 

(8) Ne clariſſima familia extimgueretnay. Tac, 2, ann. (9) Dotem wal 
wxer marite, ſed uxori maritus affert Tac. de Mor. Germ, (10) Sts 
tuit wirgines ſine dote nubere ; juſſit wxores eligerentur, non pecunis. 
Trog. lib. 3. (: 1) Uuare qui inquilines OO adavinars antchac in Civ 
ratem recepernnt, ki magna ex parte ſeditienibut jaBtati ſunt. Arift; 
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« Men of might even (even thouſand, and Crafty Meri 

« and Smiths a thouſand, and all thet were and 

« kept for War, even them | the King of Babylon brought 

« Captive to Babylon (12). But becauſe this method may. 

he-to0 troubleſome and chargeable, and alſo becauſe ſuch & 

ly, may be inſufficient, 1 will here ſet down; the: uſuel 

ſes of want of People in Nations. And theſe are 614 

internal or external 4 External gre Wars and Planta 

; War is = fort of Monſter which feeds on. hatnane 

; and. Gnce *tis the Intereſt of each State to maintair 

abroad as the Romans did, it wult —— done of 

Expence of, the Lives and Eſtates of the Subjefts (13 ), 

ither can Plantations be long maintain'd, without great 
les of Men, as we have found jn Spas ; for w 

n the Romans during the War with Hangibel, and 

ſome years after, took little Care of planting new Co» 

(14); they having more reaſon to recruit than 

veaken their Forces. Veleins Paterculus efteem'd the plan- 

Colonies out of Italy as very pernicious, becauſe be- 

fo far diſtant from the Heart of the Empire, they could 

a(liſt it upon occaſion (15). The other Cauſes are In« 

The principal of which are Taxes, want -of Hus- 

ry and Trade, and too great a number of Holy Days 

A1onvenicncies, and Remedies of which I have tet 

elſewhere. 

he Court is alſe a great Cauſe of the want of People, 

23 2 hot Liver draws all the natural Heat to it (elfþ 

ving other parts of the Body- ſpiritleſs and faint, ſo the 

p, Eaſe, Delight, Profit, and hopes of Reward af 

burt, allure the. Minds of moſt, eſpecially of the Artif 

gers and Tradeſmen, who think it a more pleaſant and cabs 
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(12) 2» Kings 24-16. (13) Feit proprium Pop# Rom. longe d demd 
llare, © propugnaculum imperii ſociorum fortunar, wen ſus tetis difen> 
es, Cic. pro leg. Man. ( 14) Durde neque dam Annibal in ltalis mw* 
arte, nee proximus poſi excrſſum cjur annic vatovit Romantt Colontat 
Jadere, cum offer in bells ronquirendus porting miles, & poſt bellum wires 
wade, *poiius quam ſprrginde, Vell. lib r. (15) in legibus Graccht 
t << uma verim, quod exirs Itdliem Coulmia: poſuir, 
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149 Lt « Prince be niind/ul of Propling bis Country, Ve 
Life 26 ' ſerve ſome Perſon of Quality,-than ro toil at their 
own Trades the Nobility alfo, invited 'by the Prince's Pre. 
ſence; or the- Charms of- the Court, leave their Eſtates/lh 
the for 'a Court Life ; whence not being able t6 
look after ther, but Fpending their Revenin's upon extr 
vagaur and. unneceffary Expences, their Fitutes become x 
and -yninhubiced, whereas they would have been rich" 
'had "their 'Lord refided there. ' The Emp 
'prudenriy velſſtefted' upon theſe 'Inconvenien 
cy owns vn purpoſe to prevent them / 1# 
Ning Jobxr- 11: 'aif6 order'd, that all the Nobility at "MW 
Court ſhovid ft certain times, viſit their own Eſtates, as þ 
the Emperor 7r9jan did before him. Wo! 
"\\Dirth-right #6, eſpecially i Spare. is very prejudicial 
Propagation; for the eldeſt Brother Claims the whole Ef 
(wilieh King Thepdorick thought very unjuſt) 719), 
the youngeſt not having'wherewithat ro maintain 2 Fam 
inftead of \marrying,- either ſhut themſelves mro Conv 
or«ture Soldiers. Por this'Reafon Plato call*d Riches '«d 
Poverty, the ancient Plagues of 'Commonwealths, _— 
that s\moſt all their -misfortunes proceeded from an 
qual Diſtribution of Riches If the Citizers had all «n cqad/ 
Dividend; [States would undoubtedly flouriſh more. But 
though + the adventege redounding from hence wou'd W/ 
great, the Preſervation of the Nobility by means of Fil 
not- be leſs, for by that means they wonld be jn 8 
Cupicity' to ſerye the Prince and Stare; fo that thoſe my 
be-allowed'to the ancient Nobility, not to” the nh Dept NL 
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making a Law, thar all Relations to the'fourth Deg 
ſhould be joynt Heirs, if not of the whole yet of the gr 
pertof the Eſtate (18) ; thus the Inconveniencies of Leg vu; 


»(46) Jeventwep enim quia pepulativ Provinci © ſuit habitareribus ſy 
Irazutes > Magna woo bat wire rivites pepuleſa off, trwrbir diverſorun WAG"! 
hemimuans, ©& maxims Agricelarim ſua! civitater cultures relinquews WO 
tim, Auth de Queſt. ti7) Iniquurr off enine ut oe wie Jubſt ancra, Lo 
bur competit. aqua ſcore. alii zdbundanter afffinant, ali; paupert atil 
ronienadeTagieniſcunt ; Caf. lib. y. Epiſt 5. (19) Commbdune off crian! if 
þ eredarare; mas denatiene Jes yure cognit yomis rrandany tur, Ariſt 1. 5. pot:t 
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"Pol. IT. and fitting of ſome for the Magiſtrach. *14t 
del and Gifts wobld be prevented, Shieh are more the 
Effefts of Vanity, then a deſign to ſerve the Publick, as als 
ſo of that religious Prodigality , which obſerving neither 

Bounds, nor Proximity of -E Nood gives all. $0, a2 CBarchs 
WM  pot leaving nach 25'S tc to Brevbran, or any 
Mother Relations, JECC 
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__ Ws. i [4 that a fi via; thoold Batives ta 
© Marriages : too Jate® the Sticcefſion If $ndang a 
3nd the Gov nt - would. y_ macs expog'd to the 
Wen or nz he th: Log loan ren being 
L of the (ame ge. w Ser ſoon for- 
{#t their Duty, mn grodes 'em the tis tics they live, 
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{19.) Exod. 36. CEO Exod; wh, (#1) Erod. 35. 29. 
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Fraud in all things,'and therefore arms it ſelf 

m-- greater, without any. regard *ro Religion, Jr 
or Honour. It thinks nothing difallowable that is ad 
tageous ; but as theſe Praftices are now common, thy 
muſt need juſtle and confound one another, to the Detr 
ment of the publick Tranquility, aod without obtainiaf 
their propos*d Ends. But let-a Prince cautiouſly avoid ful 
Dottrine, and learn rather of Nature the Miſtreſs of t 
Rolicy, without Malice, Fraud, or any ill Praftice, tt! 
being nope ſo certain, firm and ſolid, ay that which 


/ BY E Policy of our Times preſuppoſes Malice al 
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(obſerves in the Government, of Vegetables and Ant. 
wk, more eſpecially that which the dittates to 
Man 'by his Reaſon. Particularly to Shepherds and 
Hushandmen, for the Preſervation of their Flocks\, . 
and improvement of their Ground - Hence may be "tis, 
that thoſe Kings who have been choſen from the Crook 
or the Plow, have made the beſt Governours, "Though 
the Shepherd (whoſe Office is almoſt the ſane 'of 2 
Prince's) (4 ) enjoys the Benefit of the Wool and the 
MAKk of his Flock, yer *ris with fach moderation,rhat he 
neither draws Blood from their Daggs, nor ſhears their 
Skin fo cloſe as to leave *em wholty'expog"d to the In. 
conveniences of cold and heat. So 2 Prince, fays King 
Alpbonſo)** ought moreto value the common Good of his 
® People, than his own particular Intereſt, for the com- 
* mon Good and Riches of his Sobjeas, are us it were 
* his own*, "The Husbandman cuts not down' the Bo- 
# "ay of the Tree, for his Domeſtick occaſions, but only 
Lops the Branches, and not all of them neither, bur 
"leaves enough to ſproot out znd ferve his Occaſi- 
ons the next Year ; bur'the Farmer is 'not fo carefil, 
who is for making the beſt of hisFarm while his 
Leaſe continues, not caring how much he impoverifhes 
this Ground for his Landlord (z). This is the- diffe- 
rence between 2 lawful Prince and a Tyranc, in reſpett 
'of Taxes and Impoſitions. This having an unjuſt Ti- 
"tie, and fearing ſoon to be dethron'd, makes the beſt uſe 
*of his time, ſtocking: up all by the Roots, fleaing in- 
"Read of ſhearing his Flock, inflead of ferding chem 
= *he glurs himſelf, (42)! and inſtead: of defending them, 
"eaves them & naked Prey to every Wolf (4). But a 
et and lawful Prince in impofing Taves, confiders the 
Juſtice of the Canſe, the Quantity, Quality, and Occa- 
"hon, and alſo Proportions them ro his Subjects Eftates 
"pad Perſons, treating his Kingdom not as a Body which 
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F.. 0) Jerem. 24. * L. 19: tir.2. p. 3-. (3): 414+ aria propris 4, 
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Eternal, (4) and Gnce- he expes-8;new Crop from 
his Kingdom every Year, he preſerves it- carefully, is 
his beſt Treaſury, which he may make uſe of upon ur 
ent Occaſions : for as King Alpbonſo ſaid in one of his 
ws; borrowing, his Thought from a Precept of Ark 
fotle to Alexander the Great : ©: The beſt and moſt laſt 
* ing Treaſure of s King, is his People, when they 
© are well defended ; according to a ſaying of the Em. 
« peror 7aſtinian, that the Kingdom was always rich, 
© and the ger full when the Subjets were wegh 
* thy, and the-Land plentiful *, 

When therefore a Prince raiſcs Taxes with this Mo- 
deration, the  SubjeQs ought chearſully' ro pay them, 
nor can they without a fort of Rebellion refuſe them; 
for Sovercignty has. no other Portion; nor publick ne 
ceſſity any other Afiiftance ; there is no Peace without 
Soldiers, no Soldier without Pay ,, na Pay without 
Taxes (6). , For this Reaſon, when Nero would heve 
remitted the Taxes, the Roman Senate oppos'd him, fay- 
.ing,that withour them the Empire would be ruin'd (5). 
Taxes are the Price of Peace ; but if they are too heavy, 
.and the People not well ſatisfied of. their necefſicy, they 
ſoqn- rebel againſt their Prince. *Twas for no other 
Reaſon. chat King Alphonſo Sirnamed the Great, grew 
fo | odious to the People, that after many Troubles 
and  Vexations he was oblig'd to quit his Crown ; for 
, the ſame alſo Garcias King of Galicia loſt both his King- 
dom and Life too t. Ke Henry TIL confider'd this Dan- 
ger; when being, adviſed by lome, to raiſe new Taxes 
ro defray the Expenceof War, he anſwer'd, ** I frar 
* the Diſcontent of my People more than my Enemies. 


(s) Principe: mevialey, Rempab. «1ernaw efſe, Tac. 4. ann. * Lib. 

y5, tit. 5. P. 2. (6) Neque quicr gentium fine armit mequue arms fine 
"Pipendiir , neque Fibeadis frne-iriburu haberi quenad, Tac ls. Hiſt 
(5) Dift<tiononw' Inaperit drcente, fi fret quibu; Reſp. ſuftiners 
- pmerwerentar, Tac. 14: hn. + Mar Hiſt. ; | 


p. tt. 9. cap! 
Money 


3 © die with him, but to remain to his Poſterityg 
Anowing that though Princes are Mortal, States are 
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Money collete& from unjuſt Taxes, is mingled with 
the Subjets Blood, as was ſeen to drop from thar piecs 
which Sc. Francis of Padua broke'm the Preſence: of 
Frodinand King of Noples, and this ever crys for Vea- 
aguialt the Prince, . 
-+Great Taxes therefore ought not to be rap'd till the 
People be well convinced of tae Neceſſity a2 thers ; for 
when they are ſatisfied of thar, and of the Juſtice of the 
Cauſe, rey y_ bear the heavieſt Impoſitions, #9 
we fee'in thoſe which were rais'd by K. Ferdinand 1 Vrh, 
and iv the Grant which the Parliarvent, of Toledo made 
of « Militon, in che times of ' Henry 11 permirring 
him u'ſo to raiſe more of his own accord, to carry on 
the Wars againft the Adoors.. For though *cis nor for 
Perſons to examine into the Juſtice of Taxes, 
though they cannor often apprehend the Cauſes of Ex- 
, prnces,' nor can they be communicated to them with- 
our evident Danger (8), yet 'are / thereAome general 
Rafons which they may wichoue Damage be inform'd 
ofand though Nataral and Divine Reaſon do allow the 
Power of levying Impoſitions to the Prince, without 
the Subjets Conſent, when they are juſt and necefſu- 
if (as King Apbonſo us'd to fay) yer will a prudent 
ſo manage the matter, and diſpoſe the Mir:dy of 
his SubjeCts, that it may ſeem to be'gone with their Ap- 
probation ; Taxes are (according tothe Scripture): the 
Bridle of the People (9) ; rhey keep them in Obedience, 
mnd-aphald the Prince's Authority, Thoſe who are free 
from all Taxes ace ungovernable ; yer rhis Bridle ſhould 
he” fo caſic, 'as not” to gall them too much ; a King 
RevinsHer wegins prudently confider'd in the Thirteenth 
Codncil of Toledo, ſaying, Thar that Government was 
bet which neither oppreſs'd the People witty -too 
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\ (8) 7h: formwiune revam Jndicium dit iedere : nebis rbſequil gle- 
Pe reli of, Tac. 6. ann. (9) 2 Sam. 8. 1. Vide, , 
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great Taxes, nor made them remiſy nnd negligent by by 
t90 little *. F Ca 
}, The Command which Princes have over the Ling W 
of their Subjets, is executed without Danger, ic be” WY. - 
ing done by Law, which puniſhes ſome as Examples | 
the reſt ; bur not ſo that Command which they bi -, 


over their Goods and Eſtates, for that 'comprehend 
all jo general, and People are more ſenſible in what 
concerns their Eſtates than their Bodies z eſpecially 
when: they are got by Sweat and Blood, and are uy 
be imployed to ſupply the Prince's Luxury. In which 
that remarkableAftionofK. David ought to be confider'd, 
when he refuy'd to drink the water which his three 
Soldiers brought him from amidſt theEnemics Camp,lead 
he ſhould ſeen to drink the Blood of thoſe Men (16 
"Tis no,good Policy to impoveriſh the People by Taxg 
the; better ro. keep them in-Obedience, for though 
yerty, whethe Original or Accidental, debafes our 
r1ts,- which always rife and fall with our Conditia 
yer docs Oppreflion provoke our Minds; and urge W 
to Rebellion (1+). All the Iſraelites that were in Ib 
firels, and every one that was.in Debt, and every on 
that was diſcontented joyn'd David againſt Soul (3 2), 
The People arc always moſt obediene when - they aft 
richeſt, The plenty of Egypt made the People of God, 
though very Kkverely us'd, forget their Liberty ; b 
afrerwards when they came to want in the Wild 
they complain'd heavily of their Slavery and Bondage, 
When a Kingdom is givea upon Condition, tht 
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no Taxes ſhall be lery'd without its Conſent, or if thi -_ 
be afterwards provided by ſome general Decree, # <6 
was in the Parliament of Madrid, in the time of-King + TT 
(Alpbonſo X\th. or when it has acquired this Privilege "Mon 
* IJ} nic Incaiita exalTis pope? gr ivet rt Thiliferet a romifh fo anc—— 
naw gentir {aciat 'deperire, Concil. Tol xiii. (10) 2 Sam, 24 (1 
19. (ir) Frrocnſſime guoque aaſumpre , avit quibur eb egeſtatem, b [ 
ac meturm ex Flagitiii maxima peccandi weoreſfirvds, Tac. 3. ata. ; pare 


(13) z Sam. 22 2 
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Iy long Preſcription, as in Spain, and France ; in ſuch 
Gaſes the Prince muſt wait the Conſent of the Parlia- 
ment, leaſt he ſhould expoſe himK1If. ro the ſame Dan- 
- 8s Charles Viith. of France did- formerly, when 
'K& went to raiſe a certain Tax without communica- 
ting it to his Council. * i is alſo of great advantage 
w'2 Prince to be ſo-well eſieem'd of his People, that 
fem their Opinion of his Zeal for their Good, they 
may. think wharevet Taxes he impoſes upon them are 
jaif and reaſanable, and blindly agree - to whatever he 
propoſes, committing themſclves wholly to his Pru- 
dence and Management, as the Egyptians did to Fo- + 
Abs, when he'ekatted the fifth pare of their Eſtates 
L When the People have once this Confidence m 
Prince, he | ought diligently to take Care, not to 
iurchen' thetn withour ſufficienc Cauſe, and mature 
Delib:ration,' Bar if neceffiry does require ie , , lee 
him-at leaſt take Care that the Taxes be well expend- 
&d; for the People take nothing more- hainouſly, than 
ſe no sdrantage from their Oppreſſjons, and to ſex 
their Eſtates ſquander'd away to no purpoſe. They 
we alſo very uneafie to ſee Taxes continued, when the 
for which they were raifd is over. As "twas 
diVeſpafiar's time,- when the Taxes rais'd for the ne- 
of Wyr were: continued iti time of Peace (14). 
{For afrerwards Subjects dread them, and grudge 10 
*p<-them thdugh never fo ſmall, thioking that they 
»will-- be perperual.. Queen Mary: gain'd the Hearts 
ff ber Subjeds, and preferv'd their Loyalty in the 
wot dificulr times, by remitting the Exciſe which her 
—_ King Samcbo IVth, had laid upon Proti 
\ 
Tis difficult to perſwade People to part with their 
Money to maintain a foreign War, nor can they eaſily 
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(13) Gen. 47. 25. (14) Necrffate armerunm enuſgtae, Hinm 
i” pece man/ere, Tac 2, ann. 
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great Taxes, nor made them remiſi and negligent by ” 
to little ©. WF. 

;. The Command which Princes have over the Lives — 
of their Subjetts, is executed without Danger, it bes 1 4 
ing done by Law, which puniſhes ſome as Examples | 
the reſt ; bur not ſo that Command which they bod ting 
over their Goods and Eſtates, for that comprehend «8 
all jn general, and People are more ſenſible in what 
concerns their Eſtates than their Bodies z eſpecially maj 
when they are got by: Sweat and Blood, and are tg juſt 
be imployed to ſupply the Prince's Luxury. In which mn 
that remarkableActionotK. David ought to beconſider'd, : 
when he refuvd to- drink the water which his three ff 
Soldiers brought him from amidſt theEnemies Camp,leaſ 1) 
he ſhould ſeen to drink the Blood of thaſe Men- (164 ou 
"Tis no.good Policy to jimpoveriſh the People by Taxes Deli 
the; better ro. keep them in-Obedience, for though him 
verty, whetheo Original or Accidental, debaſes our ad 
ms, which always rife and fall with our Conditiog fo 
yer docs Oppreflion provoke our Minds; and , urge w a 


to Rebellion (t +). All the Iſraelites that were in Db 
ſireſs, and every one that was,in Debt, and every on 
that was diſcontented joyn'd Dawid againſt Soul (124, 
The People arc always moſt obedient when - they art 
richeſt, The plenty of Egypt made the People of God, 
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though very Kkverely usd, forget their Liberty ; but Foe 
afterwards when they came to want in the Wilderoef »” { 
they complain'd heavily of their Slavery and Bondage, 6-b 
When a Kingdom is givea upon Condition, tht of 
no Taxes ſhall be levy'd without its Conſent, or if the FF Huh 
be afterwards provided by ſome general Decree, s a 
was in the Parliament of Madrid, in the time of-King F © Ti 
Alpbonſo X1th. or when it has acquired this Privikg Mons 
” "I c 
* Ut nic incarta exaltie pipule? x 7t Iniliſeret a w_ Jo» 8 — 
tam gentir {aciat 'deparire, Conci . Tol xi). (19) 2 Sam, 24 (14) 
in) Frrotr ime Guodur adſuripre, aut quibur of egeſftat 3 
—_—_ - (3.9 ___ RC" Gee dd, Tact? ds Were 
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£3 
by long Preſcription, as in Spain, and France; in ſuch 
Cafes the Prince muſt wait the Conſent of the Parlia. 
ment, leaſt he ſhould expoſe himKIf. ro the ſame Dan- 
- 8s Charles Viith. of France did- formerly, when 
went to raiſe a certain Tax without communica- 
ting it to his Council. * i is alſo of great advantage 
©'a Prince tobe ſo well efieem'd ''of his People, that 
fem their Opinion of his Zeal for their Good, they 
may, think wharevet Taxes he impoſes upon them are 
jalV and reaſanable, and blindly agree to whatever he 
propoſes, committing themiclives wholly to his Pru- 
and Management, as the Egyptians did to Fo- + 
when he ekatted the fifth pare of their Eſtates 
#13). When the People have once this Confidence m 
the Prince, he ought diligently -to take Care, not to 
Jurchen them without fufficienr Cauſe, and mature 
Delib:ration. Bar if neceffiry does require ic , lee 
him-at leaſt take Care that the Taxes be well expend- 
&d; for the People tzake nothing more: hainoufly, than 
We no gdrantage from their Oppreſſjons, and to ſes 
Heir Eftares ſquander'd away to no purpoſe. They 
me alſo very uncaſie to ſee Taxes continued, when the 
iQecafion for which they were raigd is over. As 'twas 
cſpafian's- rime,- when the Taxes rais'd for the ne- 
of Wor were. continued ity time of Peace (14). 
(For afrerwards Subjects dread them, and grudge to 
43<- them though ever ſo ſmall, thiocking that they 
Mill be perperual.. Queen Mary gain'd the Hearts 
af ber Subjeas, and preferv'd their Loyalty in the 
mot difficult times, by remitting the Exciſe which her 
King Sambo IVth. had laid upon Protie 


Tis difficult to perſwade People to part with their 
ey to maintain a foreign War, nor can they eaſily 
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(13) Gen. 47. 25. (14) Nerrffitate armor exruſgta, wing 
# pace man/ere, Tac 2, ann. 
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apprehend how much it conduces to their Intete, 
to keep War from their own Doors, and maintain ith 
foreign States, and how much ſafer is the Defence of 
a Shield than that of a Helmet, that being farther & 
ftant from the Head. The Purblind Mobb can & 
dom fee ſo far. They weigh rather the prefent Buy 
then, than the future Benefit, not thinking all the B 
ches of the Kingdom will be afterwards too little to make 
good the Damage they have tuffer'd by their obſtinge 
Negligence (15). It requires therefore, 'ull the Pa 
dence and Dexterity of a Prince to make them knoy 
their Inrereft. \ 

In raiſing Taxes, Care ought always to be tak 
not to oppreſs the Nobility : for Exemption from Tam 
being the chief Diſtintion between them and the 
Commons, they can't brook to fee themſelves 
graded, and their Privileges violated, which were 
quir'd by the Valour and Vertuz' of their Anceſton. 
This was the Reaſon why the Nobility of Caftite tork 
up Arms againſt Heary TH. who tax'd em at i 
Marvedces ot Gold apiece, towards the Charge of @ 
War. | % 

Neither ſhould "Taxes be laid" upon ſach thingdh 
are abfolutely :neceffary for Life; but rather 
Toys, Curioſities, Pride and Vanity :for fo 
correfting Luxury, rhey would fall in the (greatif 
meaſure upon the Rich, and would be 


to Husbandmen and Tradeſmen, which part of tt 
Government ought moſt to be cheriſhed and ſuppe 
ed ; fo the Romans laid great Taxes upon the 
« Pearls and Jewels, which were imported from Aral; 
as Alexander Severw did upon thoſe Offices whith 
tended more to Debauchery, than Uſe and Necelliy, 
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(15) Plerumque attidit, ut qua provincie pecunia parcends, ” 
mos pericula contemmunt incion.bentibus demun malt;, difperan jo 
pe remedie graviers ſontiang detriments, Payl. Jov. ' 
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is the readieſt way to Reformation, to inhance- the 
Price of Vanity, There ure no Taxes paid more 
eakly 'than thoſe which are laid upon Commodities im- 
portet]; for the greateſt part of them is paid by Fo- 
reigners ; wherefore in Exg/and the Royal Revenue is 
[very prudently raiſed from theſe kind of Taxes, the 
Kiagdcm it ſelf being Exempr. 
\ The greateſt Inconveniency in raiſing Taxes and Ex- 
a& is, in the Colltefors and Receivers, who are often 
more burthenfome than the Taxes "themſelves ; for 
-there is nothing that the Subjefts take more prievouſly, 
than the violence and” importuvity of theſe fort of 
*Men in collefting their Money. *Fis an Obſervation 
thar only Sicily endur'd rhem- with Patience +: God 
himſelf complains of thera by the Prophet ifatab, thas 
they oppreſs'd his People (26). In Exypt ſome Propher 
was always Preſident of the Cuftoms, for they thought 
it not ſaſe ro truſt *em to any but God's immediate 
Servant ; but now they are commirted wo Pedlars and 
{Broakers, who wreck a Ship in Port, which had efcap- 
ed the Fury of the Wimd and Sea {1r5); like Robbers 
plundering Travellers of their Goods and Money. W has 
; wonder therefore that Trade decays, and that'Riches 
1and' Merchandice are not imported, if they are expoy'd 
' +40-ſuch as theſe, who plunder 'em by — what 
Wonder, I ſay, That the People complain of Taxes, 
» if for one Shilling that comes tg the King, ten goes to 
the Colleftors and Receivers for this Resſon, when in 
"the " Parliament of Guadalojars, the Kingdom of 
Caffile offer'd to raiſe 150co0 Ducats, it was upon 
Condition, that they themſelves ſhould keep Books of 
the Receipts and Disburſements of it, that rhey might 
- know what was imployed to the publick Intereſt, and 
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(16) Ia. 3 12. Vid. (+7) Porter mire; navi: veniont non pa- 
weſcar, wi cortur nautis peſſit efi naufragium, fi manus non incur- 
rerext exigent inn : ques frequent or plus affiigunt damna, quam ſoleut 


nevfragia, Caſliod. lib.g. Ep. 19. 
how 
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how it wes expended, without truſting it to the Manag. 
ment of thoſe who had the Government of the King. 
dom-during the Kings Minority. For the fame Reaſon, 
the People of: France propos'd to King Henry 11. that 
if he would diſtharge bis ColleCtors, they would them. 
ſelves pay in cheir Aﬀeſſments, where-ever he ſhould 
Order ; which the King had agreed to, had not fore 
- of his Miniſters difiwaded him. The Kingdoms of 
Caſtile have often ofter'd the ſame thing, nay, and alfs 
ro pay off the Crown Debts; but 'twas judg'd that it 
would be a Diminution to the Royal Authority, to be 
inſtrufted nnd +tutor'd by the Kingdom, and beſidex, 
that: fuch a Powers could not be without Danger, But 
I believe the true Reaſon was, that the Court wes ug. 
willing to loſe ſo'many beneficial Offices, and ſuch res. 
dy means of getting Money. A Prince's Credit con- 
fiſts: not in the Adminiſtration, but in the Poſſeſſion of 
Riches, The Ramen State was not Iefs careful of their 
: Authority than any+ other, yer by Reaſon. of the Trot 
ble and Charge of Collecting, ir order'd each Provine 
to Collett and-pay in their own Taxes ; taking Care 0 
keep” the Officers in tbeir Duty, that they might not 
; eppreſs - the People: through Avarice and Extorrtion ; 
inthis Tiberius took particular Care { 18). Modeſty in 
: the Calleftiog of one Tax, obliges the . People more 
. pradily to- grant others. 
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; (18) Ne Proving 4 mobi encribus twbarein, - wvitere fon 
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Fables, as the e/fgyprians in Hieroglyphicks, not 

, only all Natural Philoſophy, but alſo Moral and 
Politick ; either to hide them from the Vulgar, or elſe that 
they might be the better imprinted in their Minds, by 
theſe pleaſant and delightful Fictions. So, torepreſent the 
Power of Navigation, and the Riches thereby acquir'd, 
they feign'd, that the Ship Argo ( which was the firſt 
that durſt venture npon the main Ocean) obtained the 
famous Fleece, which inſtead of Wool, yielded Gold ; 
for which glorious Exploit it was conſecrated to Palas, 
the Goddeſs of War, and placed amongſt the Conſtella» 
ions, as a Reward of {ſuch dangerous Voyages : ſhewing 
L the 


\ | 'HE Ingenious Greeks included in certaia pretty 
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the World, that by the Help of Oars and Sails, t 
might make Way through Mountains of Waves ; 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Wind, carry Arms and N 
chandiſe all the World over. This Morality, and th 
Preferment of that Ship to the Skies, occaſion'd me 
draw two in this preſent Emblem ;, as the Poles of the 
Globe Terreſtrial, to ſhew that Navigation is the Sup- 
port of the World, by Commerce and Arms : Thek 
Poles are Movable, but in their Motion conſiſts the 
Stability of Empires : There's ſcarce any Monardy 
which has not receiv'd its Riſe and Preſervation frog 
thence. If the Grandeur of Spain were not ſupported 
by both thoſe Poles, the Mediterranean and Ocean, i 
would ſoon fall : For *tis evident, that Provinces & 
diſtant from one another, would be in imminent Dange 
were it not, as 'twere, united by Oars and Sail 
timely ſupplied with Recruits for its Support and De- 
fence : So that Ships and Gallies ſeem to be nothing by 
a kind of Sea-Bridge. For this Reaſon, the Emperar 
Charles V. and Ferdinand Duke d* Alva, advis'd King 
Philip 1I. to maintain a great Fleet at Sea. King Siſcbum 
well knew the Advantage of it, being the firſt that kept 
a Fleet upon the Spaniſh Seas. Themiſtocles gave the ſame 
Advice to his State; and the Romans made uſe of i 
afterwards to conquer the World. This Element begirts 
and conquers the Earth : In it Strength and Speed ar 
united ; and whoever can make uſe of them with V 

has the World at command. Arms at Land attack 
terrifie only one Nathon, but at Sea they Alarm the 
whole World. There is no Circumſpettion, or Powe 
ſufficient by Land, to defend the Sea Coaſts. *Tis the 
Sea which has civiliz'd all Nations, which had bee 
rude and barbarous, without the Uſe of Navigation aal 
Commerce, which has taught *em to know one anotheri 
Languages and Cuſtoms : "This Antiquity meant, whe 
they feign'd that the Rudder of the Ship Argo ſpoke; 
intimating,- that by the Help of that, foreign Lan 
were learn'd. *Tis Navigation that ſupplies each 

with the Goods and Riches of others, all — 
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furniſhing each other with what they want; which 
Advantage promotes that mutual Love and Chrreſpon- 
ze between Men, which is neceſlary for their reci- 
procal Aſſiſtance. 
"This Marine Power is more neceſſary for fome King- 
doms than others, according to their ſeveral Situation 
md Diſpoſition. The Afiatick Monarchies have more 
Occafion for a Land than Sea Force. Yenice and Genes, 
ich one lies upon the Sea, the other near it, being 
mterly unapt for Husbandry and Agriculture, apply 
hembives wholly to Navigation : And as long as they 
mintain'd their Power at Sea, they were the Terrour 
md Glory of the World, So Spain, which is in a man- 
xr ſurrounded with the Ocean, muſt eſtabliſh its Power 
& Sea, if it would aſpire to Univerſal Monarchy. The 
Situation of its Ports is very commodious, not only for 
the Support of ſuch Force, but alſo for hindring the 
Navigation of other Nations, who, by our Trade, get 
Riches and Strength to make War upon us afterwards. 
for which Reaſon, *twill be convenient to provide ſuffi- 
gent Security for Commerce and Traffick, they being 
the principal Cauſes ; *tis they turn all the Ports into 
Magazines and Stores, furniſhing the Kingdom with all 
ings neceſlary, making it flouriſh, and grow! Populous. 
and other Conveuiences the Prophet Exzekzel inti- 
mated, in the Allegory of the Ships which belong'd to 
Side (a City ſituate at the Entry of the (1) Sea,) which 
mas full of Merchants and Mariners (2). They of Perſia, 
ad of Lud, and of Phut, were in its Armies, Men of War : 
d the Shield and Helmet in it, they ſet forth its 
awelineſs (3). Tarſbiſh was its Merchant, by reaſon of 
multitude of all kind of Riches ;, with Silver, Iron, Tin, 
od Lead, they traded in its Fairs (4). Ina word, There 
ms nothing in any Nation, which was not fold in its 
fairs; fo that it might be truly called glorious in the midft 
# the Seas (5). We find alſo its Prince exalted, and 


bY Gas 27- 3, (2) Ibid, (3) Ibid. ver. 10, (4) Ibid. ver. 12 
ver 
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lifted np by its Traffick (6). The Republicks of 


Nineveh, Babylon, Rome, and Carthage, fiouriſh'd b 
in War and Peace, as long, as' they maintain'd t 


Trade and Commerce, When Yenice and Genoa fail 


Traffick and Navigation, their Grandeur and Gh 
ſoon faded. Holland, ſituate upon a barren Sand, 
capable of being manur'd by. either Spade or | 
ſupparts very numerous Armies by their . Trade 
Commerce ; and maintains ſach populous Cities, as 
moſt- fertile Plains would not be able to ſupply. Fr 
has neither Mines of Silver nor Gold, yet does it en 
it ſelf by its Trade in ſeveral kind of Toys and Gug 
in Iron, Lead and Tin: Whereas we, through 
neſs, negle&t theſe Riches, which the Convemency 
the Sea offers us. We, with great Toil and Dany 
bring Home the Treaſures of both the Indiex,as Diame 
Pearls,Spice,Cc. without proceeding any further ; whe 
as other Nations reap the Benefit of this our Labour, 
tranſporting them-into all the Countries of Emrope, 
and Aſrica, We ſupport the Genonveſe with Gold 
Silver to trade with, and-afterwards pay 'em extravay 
Prices for their Commodities, ſo paying Intereſt for 
own Money. We furniſh other Nations with $ 
Wool, Stcel, Iron, and many other Commodit 


which, after they are wrought, are brought to us agal 


and we buy them at a prodigious Rate, by reaſon c 
Carriage and Workmanſhip : So that we pay very 
for the Ingenuity and Induſtry of other Nations. 
bring us trifling, inſignificant Ware, and carry he 


our ſubſtantial Gold and Silver. Whence it 15, f 


King Hermry 11. ſaid ) That Foreigners, hay, ſometime 
very Enemies, grow Rich and Powerful, while onr own 
are Impoveriſh'd and Beggar'd. This the Emperor T ue 
formerly complain'd of, when he ſaw the Extra 

of the Roman Ladies in Pearls and Jewels (7). 
R, H. would gain Immortal Honour, in Encourag 
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C6) Ereh. 28. +$ (7) Quid ? lapidum cauſa pronnie mire 
boſtiles gentes transferuntur, Tac, 3, Annal, *' 
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Promoting Trade and Navigation, both in the 
Tens and Nobility ; for the Products of the Earth 
1 not more Natural than thoſe of Traffick and Com- 
- The Kings of Tyre did not diſdain to Trade ; 

md the Fleets which Solomon ſent to Tarſbiſh, carry'd 

ot only Neceffaries, but alſo Merchandize and Effets 
Trade with, that he might exceed all the Kings of 

the Earth for Wiſdom and Riches (8). We read, 
Pompey put out his Money to Uſe. The Nobility 

ao of Rome and Carthage thought it not beneath *'em 

b Traffick. Rome Inſtituted a College of Merchants ; 
(ce, I believe, the Dutch took the Inſtitution of their 
mpanies. How much more commodiouſly might 

Se Eſtabliſh them, by ſecuring them with Men of 

» Which would make it not only Rich, but For- 

able. Theſe Conveniencies the Kings of Portugal 
dering, ſetled their Commerce in the Eaſt, by 

re of Arms ; maintaining their Arms by their Trade; 

by the help of both, founded a new and large Em- 

(9); Eſtabliſhing Religion, before unknown to 

e remote Countries: As it was alſo to the Weſtern 

of the World, till introduc'd by the Valour and 

wels of the Caſtilians, who inſtrutted that Heathen 
auntry in what before they never ſo much as heard 
go); ſo that receiving from them the True Reli- 

of the GoſpA, and the Myſterious Bread of the 

riſt, brought them { far (1 1), that they cried out 

== Joy, with the Prophet /ſaiah, Who bath begotten me 
| e; ſeeing I have loſk my Children, and am deſolate, 4 
s we, and removing to and fro ? and who hath brought 
theſe? Behold, I was left alone, theſe, where had they 

(12) ? 

Twould be alſo conducive, that if, as the Romans 
mmerly eſtabliſh'd Garriſons at Conſtantinople, Rhodes, 
| the Rhine, and at Cadiz, as in the four principal 
of the Empire; ſo now the Spaniards ſhould 

I" pm : 
t) 1 King, 10. 22+ (9) Pſ:ilm 71. $8. (10) Iſai. 49. 12 

Prov. 3t. 14+. (12) Iſai. 49. 21. 
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eret Military Orders in ſeveral Places in the Afedin 
ranean and Ocean, who might Cruiſe about the Seas, 
clear them of Pyrates, and ſecure our Trade with « 
Nations. Theſe Badges of Honour and Nobility, 
ſafficient Rewards for Vertue and Valour ; and the 
ſidency of theſe Orders are rich enough to give a Be 
ning to ſo Glorious and Royal an Undertaking. E 
their Revenues ſhould wot fuffice, nor the Crown 
willing to be depriv'd of fo many Noble Poſts, the 
miniſtration of which is inveſted ia it by the Apoſte 
See, ſome Eccleſiaſtical Rents might be apply'd tot 
uſe. This was the Advice of King Ferdinand the 
tholick, who would have Conſtituted the Kaights 
St. Fames at Oran ;, and the Orders of Alcantars, 
Calatrava, at Bvgia: and Tripol: ;, having obtained Ike 
of the Pope, to convert the Revennes of the Cor 
del Villar de Venas, St. Martin, in the Dioceſe of 
James, and that of Oviedo, to that uſe. But by re 
of the War, which ſoon after broke out in /raly, th 
Deſign was not accompliſh'd, or —__ becauſe 
reſery'd the Glory of this Iaſtitution tor ſome < 
King, Nor is the State-ObjeQion, againſt Intruſting 
Potent Offices to the Nobility, of force. ui 
Orders were, *tis true, the Occaſion of ſo many Rebd 
lions in Caſtile : yet now, when the Power of our} 
is enlarg'd by the additioa of ſo many Crowns, 
Inconveniency is not to be fear'd ; —_ if t 
Orders were ſxtled out of Spain, and the Preſideacy 
them Ingrafted, as it were, in the Crown. 
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Ivine Providence would not ſuffer this Monarch 
of the World to be one moment without Gold 
Iron ; one to preſerve, and the other to defend it : 

= if it did not create _ = ſame w_ with the 

orld ; yetdid the Sun,the Second Governor of all thing 
immediately after its Creation, operate in Purifyi and 

Refining the Mineral Matter, and locking it up in Moun- 

tains, as in publick Treaſuries ; where alſo Mars, after 

the Matter was harden'd and refin'd into-Iron and Steel, 
erected bis lmory. Arms are the Hands of Govern- 
ments; and Riches their Blood and Spirit : And if 
theſe don't ſupply the Hands with Strength, and they 
aaa preſerve and defend them, the whole Body wil 
L 4 00n 


AFL Arms and Wealth, Vol. 
ſoon fall, and be expos'd to Ruine and Violence. Pli 
tells of a fort of Ants, -in- India, which inſtead 
Grains of Corn, heap up Grains of Gold. Nature ha 
not granted thoſe -Jaborious Animals the Uſe of this 
Metal ; yet it would have them, like Maſters, inform 
every Government of the Importance of laying up 
Treaſure. And though it be the Opinion of ſome 
Stateſmen, That hoarding up Riches, ſerves for nothi 
but to invite Enemies, as Hezekiah found,..when he 
ſhewa his Treaſure to the Embaſſadors of ri (1); and 
as the Egyptians knew, who, for this R , employ'd 
all their Royal Revenues in Building ; yet are thar 
Reaſons invalid, and theſe two Examples'of no force: 
For *twas not Hez.ekiab's ſhewing his Riches,that brought 
the War updn him ; but his Vanity and Pride, 1n put- 
ting his Truſt in them, more than in God: *T was this 
that made //aiah propheſie, That he ſhould loſe all that 
he had (2). ; Nordid the Foyptians employ their 'Trea- 
ſure in Building, through fear of loſing it, but through 
Vain-glory, and a deſign to amuſe the Peoples Minds, a 
we ſhall obſerve in its proper place, If a Prince 
amaſſes Treaſure, through Avarice, not making uſe of 
it, when Occaſion requires, to defend his Country, and 
offend his Enemy, and, to ſave Charges, leaves his State 
unprovided of Arms and Men, he will ſoon invite hy 
Enemies to forge Keys to open his Cheſts, and plunder 
hitn of his Riches. But .if he applies thoſe Treaſures 8 
the Uſe and Service of his State, he will at once ſtrike a 
Awe and Reſpe& into his Enemies. For Riches are the 
Nerves of War (3): *Tis they procure Friends and 
Allies. Ina word, A Full Exchequer does more Exect» 
tion than Artillery, Fleets, or Armies. When thu 
apply'd, hoarding Riches, and Moderation of R_—_ 
are not Avarice, but Prudence ; as was that of Ki 
Ferdinand the Catholick , who, while living, was call 
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(1) 2 King, 20. 13- (2) Ibid. ver. 17- (3) Sed nibil af 
fanigabat, quam pecuniarum canmiſitioz cos efſe belli croilts nerves ay 
trans, Tac, 2. Hilt, 
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\Miferable and Covetous ; but after his Death, was clear'd 
of that Aſperſion, he leaving behiad him but a very 
inconſiderable Summ $5 whatever he hoarded, he uſed 
to expend upon the Fabrick of the Kingdom, placing his 
Glory not in ſpending, but. in having what to ſpend. 
It muſt be obſery'd,. That Treaſures are ſometimes col- 
leted with a true and Heroick-Deſign, to execute ſome 
Great and Glorious Action : yet does this, by degrees, 
dwindle into Avarice; and the Ruine of States happens 
before the Treaſury is open'd for their Relief. Man's 
Mind is caſily taken'with the Love of Riches, and is 
wholly poſſeſs'd with a defire of obtaining them. 

Nor 1s it ſufficient, that theſe Treaſures be divided 
among the whole Body of the State, as Chlorns in Extropins 
defired (4): For Riches ſecure the Prince, but endanger 
the People. Cerealis told the People of Ti reves, That 
their Riches were the chicf Cauſe of their Wars (5). 
When the Publick is Poor, and private Perſons Rich, 

nes arrive, ' before they can be prevented. 
Counſels are prejudiced ; for the People avoid thoſe 
Reſolutions, which ſeek to redreſs the Publick Grievances, 
at the Expence- of particular Perſons, fo that they can 
very difficultly be induced to make War. Ariſtotle, 
for this Reaſon, blam'd the Conſtitution of the Common- 
» calth of Sparra, it having no Publick Treaſury (6). 
And it the People are more intent upon their own pri- 
vate, than the Publick latereſt, with how much Regret 
will they be induced to remedy the Grievances of the 
Publick, at their own particular Expence (7)? The 
Republick of Genoa feels this Inconveniency. And Plato 
aſcribes the Ruine of that of Rome to no other Cauſe, in 
an Oration which Salut ſays he made in the Senate, 


(4) Melins pablicas opts 4 privatir bab&ti, quam intre unum clauftrum 
effervari, Eurrop. (5) Penes quas Auram, of apes precipue bellorum 
cauſe. Tacir. 6. Hiſt. (6) Male elem circa pecunias publicas confti- 
ham oft apud ills, quia neque in publi.o babent quicquam, (f magsaa bells 
grere coal;, perunias are confernat, Arift. 1. 2. c. 5. Pol. ( 7) Privat 
aſui born publicem pefiponitir. Tac, 6. Annal, 
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againſtthe Accomplices of Cataline's Conſpiracy ; havi 

( as St. Auguſtine explains it * ) ſtray'd from their h 
Inſtitution, in which private Perſons were Poor, but the 
Publick Rich. Of which Horace complains Þ : 


Non ita Romul: 
Preſcriptum, & intonſs Catonis 
Auſpicizs, &C. 

Great Princes, relying too much upon their own 
Power, lay aſide all Care of laying up Treaſure, or of 
preſerving what they already have ; not conſidering, that 
if the Neceſlity of their Aﬀairs ſhould require Money, 
they muſt be oblig'd tooppreſs their Subjets with Taxes, 
to the great hazard of their Fidelity ; and the greater 
the Kingdom is, there will be need of greater Expence 
and Charge. Princes are Briarexss, who, what they 
receive with fifty Hands, ſpend with a hundred 3 nor is 


any Kingdom rich enough to ſupply the Extravagance 


of one. Clonds, in one Hour, ſpend all the Vapours 
which they have been many Days in colle&ting. Thoſe 
Riches which Nature had for many Ages hoarded up in 
the cloſe Treaſury of the Earth, were not ſufficient for the 
extravagant Prodigality of ſome of the Roman Emperors. 
And this Extravagance is uſual to Succeſſors who find 
the Treaſury filled to their Hands : For they ſpend that 
careleſly and laviſhly, which they never knew the 
trouble of acquiring ; they ſoon pull down the Banks of 
the Treaſury, and drown their State in Pleaſure and 
Luxury. In lefs than three Years time, Caligula ſquan- 
der'd away Sixty Six Millions of Gold, though then One 
Crown was as much as Two now. Power 1s ſelf-will'd 
and fooliſh, and ſhould therefore be corre&ted by Pru- 
dence ; for without that, Empires would ſoon fall to 
Ruine : that of Kome ſeem'd to decline, from the Time 
that the Emperors began to ſquander away its Treaſures. 
The World is wholly ruled by Arms and Riches. Which 
is repreſented in the preſent Emblem, by a Sword and 


* St, Auguſt, lib. 5. de Civ, Dei, cap. 12. ÞtF Lib. 2, Ode 15. 
a Golden 
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Golden Bough, which a Hand holds over a Globe ; to inti- 
mate, that by both theſe the World is govern'd : alludi 

to Firgils Story of «Areas, who, by the help of 
theſe, conquer'd even Hell it ſelf, and ſubdued its Mon- 
ſers and Furies. The Sword wounds moſt, whoſe edge 
is Gold ; and Valour without Condu&, and Magazines 
without Treaſuries, are inſignificant. A Prince n—_ 
therefore to conſider, before he declares War, w 


Wn he is ſufficiently furniſh'd with theſe Means to proſecute 
r of it: For which Reaſon, 'twill be convenient, that the 
that Preſident of the Treaſury ſhould be one of the Council, 
ey, that he may give an Account of the State of the Revenue, 


xes, and what Grounds they have to proceed upon. Power 
ater ought to be cautious and circumſpet, and diligently 


Nce conſider of what it undertakes. Prudence does the 
hey ſame in the Mind, as the Eyes do in the Head ; with- 
IT 1s out that, Kingdoms and States would be blind : - And 
nce Polyphemus, who having once loſt his Eye by the Cunning 
urs of Ulyſſes, in vain threw Stones about, and ſtorm'd for 
oſe Revenge : ſo will they vainly ſquander and throw away 
) 10 their Treaſure and Riches. What prodigious Summs 
the have we ſeen ſpent in our Times, upon ſome vain Fear, in 
ITS. cauntermining Enemies Deſigns, in raiſing Armies, and 
ind making War, which might have been avoided by a 
hat Friendly Compoſition, or by Diſſimulation ? How much 
the in Subſidies and Taxes il apply'd, and in other Ne- 
Sof cellary Expences, by which Princes, thinking to make 
ind themſelves Powerful, have found the contrary : The 


all- Oſtentations and Menaces of Gold extravagantly and 
ne unſeaſonably ſquander'd away, render themſelves in- 
Id effetual, and the ſecond are lefs than the firſt, for one 
[u- weakens the other. Strength loſt, is ſoon recruited ; 
to but Riches once ſpent, are hard to be recover'd. They 
me ought not to be us'd but upon abſolute Neceſſity. fnear 
ES, did not firſt ſhew the Golden Bough, but offer'd to force 
ich his Paſſage with his Sword. 


The Chief unſheath'd his ſhining Steel, prepar'd, 
Thongh ſeiz'd with ſudden Fear, to force the Guard. 


But 
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But when he found that neither Force nor Fair Means 
could oblige Charon to waft him over, the Golden Bough 
was produc'd, which had been hitherto conceal'd (8): 
At the ſight of which, the angry God was pacified. 


* If neither Piety, nor Heaven's Command, 
Can gain bis Paſſage to the Stygian Strand, 
This fatal Preſent ſhall prevail, at leaſt, 
(Then ſhew'd the Golden Bough,conceald within ber Veſt.) 
No more was needful ;, for the Gloomy God 
Stood mute with Ame, to ſee the Golden Rod, &c. 


Let Princes therefore take Care to keep thoſe Eyes of 
Prudence upon their Scepters, clear, and quick-ſighted, 
not diſdaining Oeconomy, which is the Safety and Pre- 
ſervation thereof ; Princes being, as 'twere, the Fathers 
of their People. The Great Auguſtus condeſcended, as 
we have ſaid before, for the Good of the Publick, to 
take the Accompts of the Empire with his own Hand. 
—_ had had long ſince the Univerſal Empire of the 

orld, if it had been leſs Extravagant in War, and 
more Regular and Methodical in Peace ; but through a 
certain Negligence, the uſual Effe&t of Grandeur, it has 
ſuffer'd thoſe Riches which ſhould have render'd it Invin- 
cible, to be made uſe of by other Nations. We pur- 
chaſe them of the ſimple Indians, for Toys and Baubles ; 
and afterwards, we our ſelves, as ſilly as they, permit 
other Nations to Export them, leaving us Braſs, Lead, 
or ſome ſuch worthleſs Commodities, in their ſtead. 
*Twas the Kingdom of Caſtile, which, by its Valour and 
Proweſs, creed our Monarchy ; yet others triumph, 
and that ſuffers, not knowing how to make good Uſe of 
the vaſt Treaſures which are brought to them. $o Di- 
vine Providence, in a manner, levels and equals States ; 
giving to the Great Ones Strength, without Induſtry ; 
and to the Little, Induſtry to acquire Strength. But leſt 
1 ſhould ſeem only to diſcover Wounds, and not heal 


— ——— 


(8) Prov. 21. 14. * Dryden's Virgil. 


them, 
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them, I will prefcribe ſome Remedies ; not drawn from 
the Quinteſlence and Nicety of Speculation, which are 
Exper at firſt, when new, but afterwards rejected by 


ence ; but ſuch as Natural Reaſon ſhall ſuggeſt; 
ſuch as Ignorance flights as vulgar. 


The chief Wealth and Riches of Nations, are the 
Fruits of the Earth ; no Mines in the World being richer 
than Agriculture. This the «Egyptians knew, who made 
the lower End of their Scepters like a Plow-ſhare ; to 
) intimate, that its Power and Grandeur was founded upon 
that : The fertile Sides of Yeſawvins, are richer than 
Potoſus with all its Gold. *Tis not by Chance, that Na- 
ture has ſo liberally imparted the Fruits of the Earth to 


f All, and hid Gold and Silver ia the very Bowels of the 
, Earth : It made thoſe common, and expos'd them upon 
the Superficies of the Earth, on purpoſe for Man's Nou- 
; riſhment (9) ; and hid theſe in the Bowels thereof, that 


; they might not caſily be dug out, and refined, knowin 
they would prove the Bane and Ruine of Manki 
| m was, in former times, {o rich, almoſt only fram 
the Fruits of the Earth, that Lews King of France, com- 
ing to Toledo, in the time of: King Alphonſo the Em- 
peror, was ſurpriz'd at the Splendour and Magnificence 
of that Court, affirming, That he had not ſeen the like 
in all that Part of Aſia or Exrope, which he had rravelF'd 
rough, in his Voyage to the Holy Land. Such was then 
Grandeur of one King of Caſtile, though diſtracted 
yith Civil Wars, and the greateſt part of his Kingdom 
poſſeſs'd by the Moors, There are fome Authors affirm, 
That there was in this Kingdom, in the time of the 
Holy War againſt the Heathens, a Rendezvouz of a 
# Hundred Thouſand Foot, Ten Thouſand Horſe, and 
Sixty Thouſand Waggons ; and that King Alphonſo III. 
daily paid both the Soldiers, Captains, and Generals, 
according to their Office and Quality. Theſe vaſt Ex- 


_— 


. { g) Maxima pars bominum + terra vivit & ſraffibus. Ariſtor, Polit, 
| Is ©. 5, 
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and Provifions, which at preſent ſeem incredible, 
the ſingle Kingdom of Caſtile could afford ; nay, and at 
the ſame time maintain'd a greater Number of Enemies, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Foreign Riches ; until a certain 
Biſcayner, roving, upon the Sea, by fortune, got a ſight 
of this New World, either unknown to, or forgotten 
by the Ancients, and preſery'd for the Honour of 
Columbus, who, after the Death of this Spaniard, dili- 
gently conſidering the Obſervations that he, the firſt 
Diſcoverer had made, undertook to demonſtrate the 
Diſcovery of the Provinces which Nature feem'd de- 
ſignedly to ſeparate from us by Mountainous Waves. 
He communicated this his Proje&t to ſeveral Princes, 
hoping, by their Aſſiſtance, to facilitate his great and 
difficult Enterprize : But all lighted it, as vain and no- 
tionary. Which if they had done through Prudence 
and Caution, and not Diſtruſt and Misbelief, they had 
merited the ſame Praiſe which Carthage gain'd of old ; 
which, when ſome Sailors were boaſting in the Senate, 
of the Diſcovery of a wonderful Rich and Delicious 
Iſland, (ſuppoſed to be Hiſpaniola) caus'd *em imme- 
diately to be put to Death, thinking the Diſcovery of ſuch 
an Iſland would be of more Detriment than Advantage 
to the Commonwealth. Columbus, at laſt, applics him- 
ſelf to Their Catholick Majeſties, Ferdinand and ſabella ; 
whoſe Generous Spirits, capable of many Worlds, could 
not be content with one alone. So that having received 
neceſſary Aſſiſtance, he put to Sea ; and after a tedious and 
hazardous Voyage, in which he encounter'd as great Dan- 
ger from the Diffidence of his Companions, as from the 
Sea itſelf, he at laſt return'd to Spain, laden with Gold and 
Silver. The People flock'd to the Shore of Guadalquivir, 
to admire theſe precious Produdts of the Earth, brought 
to light by the dias, and thither by the Valour and ln- 
duſtry of their Countrymen. But this great Plenty of 
them ſoon perverted all Things ; the Husbandman ſoon 
leaves Plough, gets into his Embroider'd Silks, and be- 
gins to be more curious of his Tawny, Sun-burnt Hands ; 
the Merchant ſteps from his Counter into his — 
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and lolls it lazily about the Streets ; Workmen diſdain 
their Tools, and all, forſooth, muſt now turn Geatle- 
men. No Money is current now butSilver and Gold ; and 
our Coin being wholly unmix'd and pure, is coveted and 
defired by all Nations. Gold and Silver now growing 
common, all Things raiſe their Price. In fine, It befel 
our Kings, as it did the Emperor Nero, whom a certain 
African put a Trick upon, telling him, in his Grounds 
he had found a vaſt Treaſure, which he believ'd Queen 
Dido had buried there, either leſt too much Riches 
ſhould enervate the Minds of her Subjets, or leſt they 
ſhould invite others to Invade her Kingdom. Which 
the Emperor giving credit to, and thinking himſelf al- 
ready fure of the Treaſure, EIS away the Old 
Stock, upon the Hope of theſe New-found Riches : The 
Expectation of Riches being the cauſe of the Publick 
Want (10). Cheated by the ſame Hopes, we werc 
perſuaded that we had no more need of fix'd and ſtand- 
op but think our Ships ſufficient, not con- 

ing that all our Power depends upon the Uncertainty 
of the Winds and Seas ; as T :iberixs faid the Lives of the 
h Remans did, becauſe their Proviſions were all brought 
p them from Foreign Provinces (11). Which Hazard 
by Aleto conſider'd, when diſſuading Godfredo from going 
2 to the Holy Wars, he ſaid, 
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4 * Shall then your Liſe upon the Winds depend ? 
d 


4% And as Mens Hopes are generally above their 
@ Eſtates (12), State and Pomp encreaſes ; the Salarics, 
4 Wages, and other Charges of the Crown are calarged, 
out of Confidence and ExpeRations of theſe Foreign 
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(10) Er divitierum expel} atio inter canſas parpertatis publice erat. 
Tac. 16. Annal, (41) At bercale nemo refert, quod Italia externe opis 
tndiger , = vite populi Roymant per incerta maris Of —_—_—_— 
worry, Tac. 3. Annal. * Tafſo, (12) Saje enim de faculratibus 
ſais amplins quam in his eft, fterars homies. Juſtin. Inſtic, quibus cx 
_ coults man. $. in frauderr, 
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Riches ; which being afterwards ill and negligently mas 


naged, were not ſufficient to ER Expences : and 
this made way for Debts, and thoſe for Uſury and Intereſ& 
Neceſlity daily encreas'd, and occaſion'd new Expences! 
But nothing was ſo prejudicial to the Publick, as the Ab 
teration of the Coin ; which, though not conſider'd, 
ſhould be preſery'd in as much Purity as Religion it ſelf 
the Kings, Alphonſo the Wiſe, Alphonſo XI. and Henryll 
who did offer to alter it, endanger'd both themſelves 
and Kingdoms ; and their Misfortunes ought to have been 
a Warning to vs. But when 1lls are fatal, neither Ex- 
perience, nor Example, can move us. King Philip IL 
deaf to all theſe Cautions, doubled the Value of Copper 
Coin, which was before convenient for common Uſe, 
and anſwerablc to bigger Money. Foreigners coming to 
underſtand the Value that the Royal Stamp gave to this 
paultry Mctal, began to Trafhck with nothing elſe, 
bringing us in valt quantities of Copper ready Coin'd, 
in Exchange for our Gold, Silver, and other Merchan- 
diſe : Which did us more Damage, than if all the Mon- 
ſters and venomous Serpents of Africa had been brought 
among, us : And the Spaniards, who us'd to ridicule the 
Rhodians for their Capper Money, became themſelves 
the Jeſt and Lavghing-ſtock of the whole World. Trade 
was ruin'd by this troubleſome, ſcoundrel Metal, al 
things grew. dearer, and, by degrees, ſcarcer, as in the 
time of Alphonſo the Wiſe, Buying and Selling ceas'd, 
and at the ſame time the Revenues of the Crown were 
diminiſh'd, fo that new Impoſitions and Taxes were 
unavoidable ; whence, for want of Commerce, the 
Wealth of Caſtile was ſpent, and the ſame Inconveniencies 
renew'd, proceeding one from another in a pernicious 
Circle z which vill at laſt prove our Ruine, unleſs g 
Remedy be timely apply'd, by reducing that kind of 
Money to its former and intrinſick Value. Who would 
not think that this World muſt be ſubdu'd by the Riches 
and Wealth of the other ? And yet we ſee there were 
greater Exploits perform'd formerly by pure Valour, 
than ſince, by all theſe Riches ; as T acisxs obſery'd, 
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the ſame Damage, from the Diſcovery of the 
es, from their too great Dependance upon their 
Riches ; all things grew dearer with them ; as with us, 
their Expences furmounted their Revenues : In a word, 
they ſuffer'd all the ſame Inconveniencies with us ; which 
were ſo much greater to them, as being farther Diſtance 
from thoſe Provinces ; and the Remedy of Gold and 
fver which is brought us from the rdies, and which 
they muſt receive from us, being more uncertain. 

Theſe are the Inconveniencies which the Diſcovery of 
the Indies cauſed : In knowing the Cauſes of which, we 
know alſo their Remedies. The Firſt, is, Nottonegle&R 
Agriculture, upon Hopes of thoſe Riches : Thoſe which 
we receive the Earth, being more natural, ſure, 
and common to all : Wherefore Husbandmen ſhould be 
excourag'd and exempted from the Oppreſlions of War, 
md all other Incumbrances. 

The Second, is, That ſince all things are reſtored 
by the contrary Means to which they were ruin'd, and 

nces are greater than the Hopes and Expecta- 

tion of thoſe Metals ; the Prince ſhould, like a prudent 
Governor, provide, as the Senators of Rome advis'd 
Nero (4), That the Publick Revenues ſhould rather 
, than fall ſhort of the Expences ; That be ſhould 
moderate thoſe that were ſu us and unneceſlary : 
imitating the E. rs Antonin«s Pics, and Alexander Se- 
were, the laſt of which us'd to ſay, That *twas the Part 
faTyan, to ſupport them with the Intrails of his State. 
Sach a Refarm would only Diſguſt ſome few, not the 
whole Nation. And if Abuſe or Imprudeance has rais'd 
the Salaries of Offices, and Charges in Peace and War ; 
and if they are only inatroduc'd by Vanity, under the 
title of Grandeur, Why ſhould they not be corrected and 
reform'd by Prudence? And as the greater the King- 


tes 


(13) Vires luxu corrumpebantur, contre veterem diſciplinam, QF inſti- 
es mejormn, apud ques virtwe, quam pecunia res Ram. melins fletir. 
Tac, 2. Hiſt, (14) Ut ratio queſtunm, (5 neceſſita! eregationum inzer 
| congruerem, Tac, 13. Anya. 
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doms are, thoſe Abuſes will be greater ; ſo alſo will be 
the Effetts of this Remedy. Frugality is the beſt Revenus 
Gold once ſpent, returns not. By damming up the 
Streams, the Fountain-Head riſes. And the way to keeg 
Silver, is to fix the Mercury of it ; that being the Tra 
and Approv'd Philoſopher's Stone. Wherefore, 1 ay 
fatisfy'd, that if a Prince be inform'd by his Mini 
of all ſuperfluous Expences by Sea and Land, and w 
reſolve to moderate them ; he would ſoon find him 
enabled to pay his Debts, leſſen his Taxes, and fill hi 
Treaſury. As King Herry HI. who finding the Crom 
much in Debt, conkived with his Parliament, how > 
remedy it : And they could not find a better Expedieat; 
than what we have here propos'd ; that is, To Redug 
Salaries and Penſions, and Regulate Superfluous Ex 
pences. The Treaſurers alſo, and other Officers in the 
Treaſpry and Exchequer, ſhould be reduc'd to a It 
number, as alſo the Colle&ors of Taves, who all, lik 
the thirſty Sands of Africk, ſoak and drink up all the 
Streams of the Revenue, which paſs by them. The 
Great Emperor of the Txrks, though he has immeak 
Revenues, has but two Treaſurers, one in Aſia, al 
*tother in Exrope. HenrylV. of France (not lefs a States 
man than a Soldier) was fatisfy'd of the Inconvenieng 
of this, and therefore reduc'd the Miniſters of his R& 
venue to a leſs, yet ſufficient number. 2 

The Third Remedy, is, That fince Princes are, 
Importunity, often forced to grant thoſe Things wh 
are not in their Power ; all ſach Grants, Privileges 
Immunities and Rewards, as are prejudicial to the Crows, 
ſhould be revok'd ; eſpecially when the fame Cauſe 
concurrt, as mov'd Their Catholick Majeſties to repeal 
thoſe of King Herry IV. For, ſaid they, in another Lan, 
A Princes Liberality ſhould not be ſo great as to ruine him}, 
and the Immumties granted to Subjefts, ſhould be ſuch 4: mA 
not prejudice the Crown, But if a Prince, through Neg 
gence or Neceſſity, has not conſider'd this ; it muſt be 
remedy'd afterwards. As was after the Abdication 
Ramirez, King of Arragon ; at which tic, all Grants 8 
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weakned the Crown, were made void. King Hemy 
Liberal, and Queen J/abela, did the ſame thing : And 
King Jobn II. repeal'd the Privileges and Immunities 
which himſelf and his Predeceſſors had granted. _ *Tis 
with Princes, as 'twas with the Idols of Babylon ; from 
whoſe Crowns, according to Jeremiah, the People took 
the Gold and Silver, and apply'd it to their own Uſe (15). 
King Henry III. perceiving the ſame Abuſe, Impriſon'd 
ſeveral of his Nobility, and made 'em refund what they 
kad purloin'd from the Crown ; by which, and a juſt 
Adminiſtration of his Revenues, he amaſs'd a prodigious 
Treaſure in the Caſtle of Madrid. 

The Laſt Remedy, (which ſhould have been the Firſt) 
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raw. xs, That a Prince ſhould firſt regulate the Expences of 
Fx. & tis own Family, if he would reform thoſe of his People : 

| the & For their Reformation, as King Theodatas faid (16), 
ik © muſt be begun by the Prince, that it may be effectual. 

like Wt Lewis, King of France, adviſed his Son Philip to take 

| the © are that his Expences were moderate and reaſonable (17). 
Tie & is 2 Misfortuge, that Princes think it becomes their 
\cnk © Grandeur to be Careleſs, and keep no Accompts ; and 
and © take Extravagance to be Liberality, not conſidering how 
ates © @atemptible they are when poor ; and that true Great- 
cnc mls. does not conſiſt in Shews, and gaudy Oſtentation, 
butin Caſtles, ſtrong Garriſons, and Armies. The Em- 
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peror Charles V. in the Parliameat of Yalladalid, mode- 
rated the Expences of his Houſhold. The true Great- 
neſs of Princes, conſiſts in being liberal to others, and 
moderate and {paring to themſelves. For which Reaſon, 
Sſenand, King of Spain and France, ( fo ſtiled by the 
tourth Council of Toledo) us'd to fay, That Kings ſhould 
be Mais Eſcaſos que Gaſtaderes ;, that is, Rather Rich 
than Laviſh. I well know the Difficulty of theſe Reme- 
Ges; but, as Perrarch ſaid, in the like caſe, / do my Duty : 
And though all that is requiſite, cannot be executed , it 


(15) Baruch 6.9, (16) 4 domeſticis volumus inchoare diſciplinam, 
# reliquor pudeat errare, quando nofiris cognoſcimur excedendi licemiam 
of BY 2 jretbere.. Caf. lib. 10, ep. 5. 17) Da operam ut imperſe tua mo- 

&ae far, ( ration conſentance, Eell. in Vir. $. Lud. | 
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ought to be repreſented, to accompliſh the Deſign of 
this Book (18). 

I dare hardly fay any thing about the Remedies of 
Money, it being the Apple of the Eye of the State, which 
you cannot touch, without hurting ; ſo that 'tis better to 
let it alone, than to alter the ancient Method : The 
acuteſt Judgment cannot foreſee all the Inconveniencies 
which attend every Alteration thereof, until they are 
diſcover'd by Experience : For it being, as it were, the 
Rule and Meafire of Contrafts, every one feels the leaf 
Variation of it 5; Commerce is diſtorb'd, and the whole 
State diſorder'd. Wherefore, after King Peter IT. had 
Abdicated the Throne, it was prudently Enatted by the 
Kingdom of Arrav07, That all their Kings thenceforward, 
ſhould take -an Oath, not to alter any thing about the 
Coin. This is the Dnty of a Prince, as Pope Imocent I 
wrote to the fame King Peter, when his Subjects began 
to rebell againſt him. Of which this ſeems to be the 
Reaſon ; That the Prince is ſubje& to the Law of Nations, 
and as Publick Truſtee, ought to take care that there be 
no Alteration in the Nature of the Coin, which conſiſt 
in Matter, Formi, and Quantity ; nor can any Kingdom 
be conſtituted, where that is not pure. But not tobe 
wholly filent in a Matter fo Important to Government, 
FI mention Two things. Firſt, That Money 1s the 
Juſt and Convemient, when the Coin or Stamp adds a6 
thing-to the Intrinfick Value of it, and when the Gold 
and Silver have the common Alloy of other Nations; 
for this will prevent its being Exported. [The other, 
That it ſhould be of the ſame Weight and Value 
that of. other Nations, permitting alſo the Currency 
Foreign Coin : Nor will itat all derogate from the Princty 
Authority, fince the Coin ſerves only to ſhew the Weight 
and Value of it. And this ſeems moſt commodious, u 
thoſe Kingdoms which hold Correſpondence and Trad 
with many Nations. 
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(18) Multa ſcribo non tam ut ſaculo meo proſim, cugus jam 
miſeria eft, quam ut mcipſum conceptis exonerem, & anumun 
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MPIRE admits of no Companion, nor can 

Majeſty be divided : For it is impoſlible that each 

ſhould Command and Obey at the ſame time ; 
eſpecially fince Power and Accidents cannot be fo nicely 
ſhar'd between them both, nor Ambitioa ſo equally ba- 
lanced, but that one will deſire to be above the other, or 
that Envy and Emulation will diſturb their Agreement. 


* Rivals in _ fill nuſtruſtful are ;; 
Nor can Authority a Partner bear, 


It ſeems next to an Impoſſibility, that the Orders agd 
Commands of two Governors ſhoald not thwart one 
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another. Moſes and Aaron were Brothers ; and ye 
when God made them Part'ners, he thought it neceſſary 
to be in the Mouth of one, and in the Mouth of the 
other, and to teach them what to do, leſt any Diſſention 
ſhould arife between them (1). A Republick has but 
one Body, and ſhould therefore be guided but by one 
Soul (2). +A King will hardly entertain even a de- 
pos'd Prince withia his Kingdom. This was the King 
of Portuwals Excuſe, for not admitting King Peter, when 
depos'd by his Brother Henry. Nothing but Matrimony, 
which unites Bodies and Souls, and the fingular Prudence 
of King Ferdinand and Queen) /ſabella, could have pre- 
vented the Tnconveniencies of their Joint-Reign 1n the 
Kingdom of Caſtile, For Power and Concord are very 
rarely found together (3). And though there was 
ſome Conſent and Union jn the Joint-Empire of Diocle 
and Maximnian, yet was not that without its Trou 
and Inconveniencies ; for which Reaſon, the Kona 
Conſuls uſed to Command by Turns. 

But if there be occaſion for more Princes than One, 
tis better to have Three ; for the Authority of One, 
will check the Ambition of the other Two. There can 
be no Faftion, where there is no Equality ; which was 
the Reaſon why the Triumvirates of Ceſar, Craſſus, and 
Pompey, and of Anthony, Lepidus and Avgnſtns, continued 
for ſome time. The Kingdom was well govern'd, duting 
the Minority of King Henry III. by his Three Guardians*, 
Upon which Conſideration, King Alphonſo the Wiſe pro- 
pos'd, That during the Nonage of Kings, the Admint 
ſtration -of Afﬀairs ſhould be committed to One, Three, 
Five, or Seven. Which not being obſerv'd in the Mb 
nority of Alphonſo X]. the Kingdom of Caſtile felt great 
Commotions, from the Government of the two Infants, 
Jobn and Petey, which at laſt oblig'd the Royal Council 
to take upon *em the Adminiſtration. Though Empires 


(1) Exod. 4; 15- (2) Unum eſſe Reip. Corpus atque nnmus anime it 
+ Tac. 3. Annal. (2) Quanquam arduum fit, codem loci potential 
7 emcordiam offe, Tac. 4. Anal, * Mar, Hiſt, Hiſp, L1g- C12. 
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are always violent, and of ſhort contianance, which are 
divided, and depend not upon one; as it happen'd to 
Alexander's, which, vaſt as it was, ended with his Life z 
for that after him, *twas divided among many. That 
which the Aoors had founded in Spain, had laſted longer, 
had it not been divided into many Kingdoms. This is re- 
_ in this preſent Emblem, by a Crow? d Tree, which 
—_— Kingdom : To intimate, that if two Hands, tho? 

the ſame Body, ſhould pull this Tree twa different 
ways, they would rend, burſt, and ruine the Crown. 
For Humane Ambition ſometimes forgets the Bonds of 
Nature. When States are divided among, Brothers, the 
Crown can never remain entire, and in Union ; for 
every one is for himſelf, and graſps at the whole Sceptre 
& his Father held it. So it befell King Sancho the Elder. 
Divine Proyidence vaited all the Kingdoms of Spain to 
his Empire, that by their Joiat-Force they might expell 
the Moors, and free themſelves from their Tyrannick 
Slavery : But he, through Fatherly AﬀeCtion, rather 
than prudent Policy, divided his Kingdoms among his 
Children, thinking that ſo they would be ſtronger, and 
more ready to unite againſt the Common Enemy *, 
But inſtead of that, each of the Brothers ſet up for King 
himſelf. So that the Crown being thus reat in pieces, 
loſt its Strength and Splendour. And as Domeſtick 
Feuds aud Grudges are more inveterate than other, they 
ſoon grew "to Civil Wars, each endeavouring to depoſe 
his Brother, to ' the utmoſt Netriment of the Publick. 
This Example might, one would have thought, have been 
a Warning to all Princes, for' the future ; yet we find 
King Ferdinand the Great, the Emperor Alphonſo, and 
James 1. King af Arragon, guilty of the ſame fault, divi- 
ding the Command of their Kingdoms amgng their Chil- 
dren +. 1 know not whether this be the Effet of Selt- 
Conceit, or Humane Nature, ever greedy of Novelty, 
and fond of old rejeted Opinions, thinking that beſt, 
which was done by their Anceſtors ; it 'tis not that we 


© # Mar, Hit, Hiſp. , 9. ©. 1. + Mar. Hiſt, Hiſp, Lg. c, 8. 
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ſeek for Examples to excuſe our own Reſolutions. Jarzes II, 

ing of Arragon, was more prudent upon this ſcore, 
when he firmly Ena&ted, That the Kingdoms of Arrages 
and Valence, and the Province of Cataloma, ſhould never 
be ſeparated *, 

Nor- can theſe Errors be excuſed, either by the Law 
of the Twelve Tables, or the Common Law, which 
ſhares the Father's Eſtate equally among the Children; 
or by Natural Reaſon, which ſeems to urge, that as the 
Children receiv'd their being in common from their 
Father, they ſhould alſo be Sharers of his Eftate. For 
a King is a Publick Perſon, and ought to att as King, 
and not as a Father; and ought rather to attend the 
Good of his Subjefts, than his Children. Beſides, s 
Kingdom is a kind of Pablick Chattel, and fo belongs to 
no one in particular ; it not being in the King's Power 
to diſpoſe of that, as of his own private Goods : For 
the Subjects, in ſubmittipg, themſelves to One, have re- 
quir'd a Right to be preſerv'd, defended and maiatain'd 
by him ; which is inconſiſtent with the Diviſion of the 
Empire : And fince this Right is Common and Univerſal, 
it ought ſurely to be preferr'd to private Love, and Pa- 
ternal Afic&tion, or to Deſtre of making Peace among 
his Children, by the Ruine of the Publick. Beſides, 
inſtead of making them agree, it arms *em with Power 
to quarrel with one another about the Dividends, which 
cannot be made fo equal as to ſatisfie all. Brothers would 
live much more quietly, if their Maintenance ſhonld de- 
pend vpon him who Commands in Chief; for fo each 
would receive a Revenne fufficient to ſupport the Gran- 
deur of his Birth. Thus Jehoſaphar did (4). There 
being no Occaſion for that barbarous Cuſtom of the 
Turks, or that Impious Policy of ſome, who think no 
Government firm and ſecure, unleſs its Foundation be 
mix'd with the Blood of all ſuch who have but the leaſt 
Pretenſions to it ; as if bat, like Cement or Mortar, 
faſten'd the Stones of the Building, 


CS 
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For the faid Reaſon, almoſt all Nations preferr Syc- 
ceſſion to EleQtion 5; well _— that an nterregnum 
& liable to Diſſentions and Civil Wars, and that 'tis ſafer 
to accept a Prince, than to ſeek one ( $). 

Wherefore, ſince Succeſſion is beſt, "tis moſt agreeable 
to follow the Courſe of Nature, preferring him whom 
he firſt ſent into the World ; fo that neither Minority, 
nor any other Natural Defe&, is a ſufficient Objection 
to this Right, eſpecially when there are greater Incon- 
vreniencies attend the admittance of another, of which the 

iptures afford us very many Examples. | 

is the ſame Reaſon and Right for the Succeſſion 
of Women to the Crown, in default of Heirs Male ; for 
otherwiſe the Crown would be ſubje& to Diviſions, by 
Collateral Pretenſions And thangh the Saligze Law, 
uder the Pretence of the Frailty and Imbecility of that 
Sex, (if it mayn't rather be calld the Envy and Ambition 
of Men) does, contrary to the many glorious Examples 
of the Valour and Ccndud of the Female Sex, nrge many 
Inconveniencies, which may ſeem to exclude them from 
the Adminiſtration ; yet is there none {o weighty as to 
balance the Advantage of preventing an Jnterregnum. 
Nay, there are ſtrong Reaſons why they ought to be ad- 
mitted, it enting Pretenſions and Civil Wars about 
the Succeſhon : And beſides, matching the Heireſs to 
ome Great Prince, there acceeds a conſiderable Addi- 
tion to the Crown; as it happen'd to the Kingdam of 
Caffile and the Houſe of Auſtria. If the above-mention'd 
hconveniencies are ever of weight, 'tis in ſmall Princi- 
ities ; where the Heireſs marrying with other Priaces, 
ily may become extiatt, one State be con- 
ed with the other. , 


(0) Aﬀneri diſcrimine fun) priacipem quim querl, Tac. 1. Hiſt, . 
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H A T does not Laboxr overcome ? It ſubdoy 
Iron, ſoftens Braſs, draws out Gold into the 
fineſt Wire, and cuts the hardeſt Diamonds 
A ſoft Rope does, by continual Motion, wear the Marble 
Edge of the Well. By this Conſideration, St. 6 
when he apply'd himſelf to Stady, overcame the Dul 
of his Genius. What Fort was ever {© ſtrong, as that 
Aſſiduity could not conquer it ? The continued Fore 
of that Engine, which the Ancients call'd a Kam, would 
make a Breach in the thickeſt and ſtrongeft Walls. Aai 
we ſce now a-days, that Caſtles, though defended ! 
Artillery Walls, Ramparts and Ditches, are at lat 
forced to yield to the Spade and Mattock. No Difficu 
retards or checks a Conſtant Spirit. The Temple « 
Glory is not ſituated in a dglightful Valley, _ in 
elicit 
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delicious Plain, but upon a rugged Mountain's Top, not 
w de arriv'd at, but by rough, uncouth' Paths, over-run 
with Thorns and Brambles. The Temples of Minerv 
Mars, and Hereales, ( Deities glorious for their Vertue$ 
were not built of Corimhian or Carv'd Work, finely 
imbelliſh'd with corious Engravings, as were thoſe of 
Flora and Yenw;, but after the Dorick Faſhion, rough 
zod unpoliſh'd : Nor did the Cornices and Chapiters of 
the Pillars ſhew any thing, but that they were built by 
Labour and Induſtry, not by Luxury and Eaſe. *Twas 
not the Ship Argor's lying at Anchor in Port, that pre- 
ferr'd it to the Skies ; but its daring the Wind and Sea, 
and reſolutely expoſing it ſelf to all Dangers and Difh- 
culties. Never did any Prince Enlarge his Territories 
by Effeminacy, Luxury and Eaſe. Labour, Traffick 
and Induſtry are neceſſary to all, but to none more than 
to a Prince ; for others are born only for themſelves, 
but a Prince for AN. A Kingdom is not an Office of 
Repoſe and Reſt. Certain Courtiers once were difſ- 
tourſing before Alphonſo, King of Arragon and Naples, 
inſt the neceſſity of a Prince taking Pains ; Do you 
nk then, ſays he, that Nature gave Princes Hands to do 
werbing. That wiſe Prince had, doubtleſs, conſidered the 
admirable Compoſure of them, their Joiats, their Readi- 
neſs to open, and their Strength to hold, and alſo their 
motual Aptneſs to do whatever the Mind propoſes, be- 
inp, as it were, the Inſtruments of all Arts : -Whence 
he concluded, that this exquiſite Struture was not acci- 
dental, or merely for no Uſe, but for Pains and Toil, 
Labour and Induſtry. | The Prince whoſe Hands are 
careleſs and unclinched, will ſoon drop his Sceptre, 
and give his Courtiers opportunity of catching at it. 
As it befell King Fob» II. who fo wholly gave himſelf 
=p to the Diverſions of Poetry and Muſick, ' that he 
would not endure the Weight of Affairs, and either 
areleſly tranſacted them himſelf, or left 'em totally to 
the Management of his Miniſters ; rather chuſing this 
e, than the glorious Labour of Government ; 
pot at all regarding the Examples of his Heroick __ 
ceſſors. 
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ceſſors. So we often find, that the Vertue and ars 
dent Courage of Anceſtors is wholly extinguiſh'd 
their Poſterity, by the Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs of 
Empire, and fo the Race of great Princes becomes dege. 
nerate ; as we ſee in Horſes, when they are remov'd from 
a dry and lean Paſture, into one too fat and fertile. 
This Conſideration mov'd Frederick King of Naples, upon 
his Death-bed, to write to his Son the Duke of Calabrig, 
to inure his Body to Military Exerciſe, and not ſuffer 
himſelf to be debauch'd by Pleaſures, nor vanquiſh'd by 
Difficulties and Dangers ®. Labour and Employment 
is, as it were, the Anchor of the Mind : without whi 
it would be tofs'd about with the Waves of Paſſion, 
daſh'd to pieces npon the Rocks of Vice, God enjoyn 
Labour to Man, as a Puniſhment ; yet fo, as it might be 
at the ſame time the Means of his Quiet and Proſps 
rity (1). Thoſe Foundations and noble Superſtryturs 
of the Monarchies of the Medes, Afſyrians, Greeks and 
Romans, were not founded by Sloth and Lazineſs, bat 
by Toil and Labour. It was that which fo long ſupported 
their Grandeur ; *tis this which ſtill preſerves Occy 
nomies in Kingdoms : For fince it partly depends upo 
the mutual Aſſiſtance of Peoples Labours, when they 
flag, all thoſe Convenjencies at the ſame time ceaſe; 
which oblig'd Men to Society and Order of Govers 
ment. Divine Wiſdom propoſes the Example of the 
Ant, to inſtru& Men in their Duty ; for that, with great 
Care and Pradence, lays up a Store in the Summer, 
ſupply its Neceſſity in Winter (2). Let Priaces lean 
from this little, prudent Animal, timely to provide 
their Cities, Forts and Garriſons with Neceſſaries ; and 
to make Preparations in the Winter, to meet the Enemy 
in the Spring. Nor is the Commonwealth of Bees lels 
afſiduous than theſe ; you ſhall never find them idle, but 
continually employ'd both within and without their little 
Cells ; the Diligence of each, cauſes the Proſperity of 
all. And if the Labour of theſe little Animals can 


* Mar, Hiſt. Hiſp» L 28. C 14. (1) Gen. 3-19. (2) Prov 6 
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rich the whole World with Honey and Wax; What 
would 


a qr do, in which all the People ſhould 
be equally Induſtrions ? For this Reaſon, in China, - tho? 
# be © Populous, that it reckons Seventy Millions of 
lIahabitants ; they all live in the greateſt Aﬀuence and 
Flenty, there being none among them but exerciſes ſome 
| Agua The Scarcity of things in Spain, proceeds from 
want of this, not from the Infertility of the Soil ; 
for in the Countries of AMnroia and Carthagena, Wheat re 
tarns a hundred Corns for one, and might thereby ſuſtain 
iWar for many Ages : But this Misfortune arrives from 
the neglet of Husbandry, Trades, Buſineſs, and Com- 
merce ; the People, even the meaneſt of them, being fo 
exceſſive proud, that they can't be content with what 
Lot Nature has given them, but aſpire to ſomething 
greater, loathing thoſe Employments which are not 
ble to their affefted Grandeur. The Reaſon of 
which, ſeems to be, that the Bounds between the Nobi- 
lity and the Commonalty are not fo well diſtinguiſt'd 
with us, as in Germany. 

But as Noble and Well-cmploy'd Lahour is Advan- 
lgeous, that which is Nice and Superfluous is Preju- 
dicial. For Mens Minds are not leſs effeminated by foft 
and cafie Employments, than by Idlenefs. 

Wherefore the Prince ought to take particular care 
tw employ his Subjeds in ſuch Arts as tend to the De- 
ſence and Preſervation of the State, not to Lnxury and 
Debauchery. How many Hands are vaialy wearied in 
adorning one Finger, and how few in the Neceſſities of 
the Body? How many are employed in making Con- 
veniencies for Pleaſure and Recreation, and how few in 
making neceſſary Works for the Defence of Cities ? 

many in Gardening, and forming curious Figures 

mm Box or Myrtle ; and how few in Agriculture ? 
Wheace we ſee Kingdoms abound fo much in ſuperfluous 
Trifles, and want thoſe things which are moſt neceſſary. 
Since therefore Labour is ſo conducive to the Preſerva- 
hon of a State, the Prince ought to take care that it be 
continual, aud agt be ligdred by tgo great a gamber of 
oye 
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Holy-Days, ſuch as the People, through a kind of Piow 
Levity, dedicate to Divine Worſhip : For Experjeage 
ſhews us, that ſuch aremore employ'd in profane 
and Sports, than Religious Exerciſe. But if Labourer 
would ſpend thoſe Days, as we read St. 1ſidore of Madrid 
did, *'twere to be hop'd that the Time would not by 
loſt, and that Angels would deſcend and hold the P1 

But Experience has taught us the contrary. One Holy.” 
day in which all Arts and Trade ceaſes, is more cog- 
liderable than any Tax ; and, as St. Chryſoſtom ſays, Saints 
take no delight in being worſhipp'd, at the Expence of the 
Poor (3). So that Holy-Days and Working-Day 
ſhould be ſo divided, as that thoſe might not hinder the 
other (4). And it was argued in the Council of Afencs, 
in the time of Pope Leo 1. whether *twas tot better 
cither to reduce them to a leſs Number, or elſe to trans 
ferr ſome of them to the next Sundays. 

Though generally the End of all ACtions is Reſt, ye 
*tis otherwiſe ia thoſe which belong to Government: 
For "tis not ſufficient for Princes and States to labowr, but 
their Labour muſt alſo be contiaual. One Hour's Neg- 
igeace in a Garriſon, fruſtrates the Care and Vigilance 
of many Months. The Roman Empire, which had been 
ſapported by the Labour and Valour of Six Ages, was 
ruin'd by the Negligence of a few Months. Spain would 
ſcarce repair the Loſs in Eight Year, which it ſuſtain'd 
in Eight Months. There ſhould be no Interpolition of 
Idleneſs between the Acquiſition and Preſervation of 
Empires. The Husbandman has nao ſooner got his Har- 
veſt into the Barn, but he immediately goes to Plough 
again ; his Labours never end, but continually renew, 
If he ſhould rely upon his Grainery, and leave his Lands 
untill'd ; he would ſoon find one empty, and the other 
over-rua with Weeds and Bryers, But there is this 
difference between the Husbandman and the Prince; 
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(3) Non gaudert Martyres, quando ex ills pecunite bonorantur, in quibm 
pamperes plorant. St. Chryſoſt tup. Matth. (4) Oporrere dividi jacres 
& negorioſes dies, quitm divize coleremur, © bumana non impedirem, 
Tac. 13. Aral. 
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That he has his Set-times of Sowing and Reaping, but 
the Prince has not : For in Government, .all Months are 
September: to Sow, and Auguſts to Reap in. 

Let not a Prince believe that the Pains and Labours of 
bis Anceſtors excuſe him, for this Motion muſt be con- 
tinual : And as declining things ſurely fall, unleſs ſuppor- 
ted by ome new Force ; ſo do Em unleſs ſuſtain'd 
by the Strength of the Succeſſor. This is the Cauſe (as we 
have obſerv'd ) of the Ruines of all Kingdoms. When 
ay Monarchy {hall be once inſtituted and founded, it 
fhould ne'er be-idle, but ſhould imitate Heaven, whoſe 
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as F Orbs continue their Motion from their firſt Creation ; 
the F and if they ſhould once ſtop, the Generation and Pro- 
"2 F doftion of all Things would ceaſe. The Exerciſe of 
ter I States ſhould be always continual and vigorous, and not 
05 F be corrupted by 4dleneſs or Intermiſſion ; as we ſeg the 

I} Sea, if not agitared by the Winds, is kept iq Motion by 
'Q Þ' its Tides. Giizens who careleſly give themſelves up to 
ot: F Pleaſure and Luxury, without ever moving their Hands 
but 'F to Work or Labour, are their own greateſt Enemies. 
*- FF} Such Idlenefs plots againſt the Laws and Goverament, 
ce YF and is nouriſh'd by Vice, from whence proceeds all the 
*b ÞF Internal and External Misfortunes of States. That Repoſe 


"35 ' only is commendable and beneficial which is the Gitt of 
: Peace, and which is employ'd in Trade, and Employ- 
ad F meats and Exerciſes Military and Civil, by which all 
- enjoy a ſerege, peaceable and ſecure Tranquility. 
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HE Steel would loſe its Spriag, and the String 

its Force, if a Bow were always bent. Labour 

is neceſſary and beneficial, but cannot contig 
without ſome intermiſſion. The Yoke does not alway 
hang upon the Oxe's Neck. The Force and Vigonr 
_ conſiſts in Viciſſitude. From Motion comes Ref, 
and from thence Motion again (1. Nothing, (ſays the 
wile Alphonſo) can continue long, which takes no It 
ſpire. Even Land muſt be Fallowed, that it may & 
terwards bring better Crops. Vertue is refreſh'd and 
ſtrengthned by Reſt (2), like the Stream of a Fountais 


—— 


(1) Noftram omnem witam, in remiſſianem arque ſludium efe diviſ® 
Plar. de lib, Educat. (2) Otizm enun rum 4d virtutes generandas, ll 
al civilia wuners obennda requirursnr. Ariſt, Pol. L 7. G 9. 
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(& Figure of the preſent Emblem) when ſtopp'd by the 


A ſeaſonable Reft, Refreſhment gives ;, 
And weary Y alour, after Eaſe, revives, 


For this Reaſon, Day and Night have divided the 
Hours into Labour and Reſt. While half the World 
wakes, th'other fleeps. And the Ancients feign'd, that 
even Jove himſelf ſometimes eas'd himſelf, by laying the 
turthen of the World upon the Shoulders of Atlas. 
The moſt Robuſt Conſtitutions are not able continually 
to bear the Fatigues of Government. Continual Toil 
weakens the Body, and beſots the Mind ; ſo does alſo 
too. much Eaſe (3). It ſhould be therefore only as 
2 Watering to Plants, which refreſhes, not drowns 
them : or like Sleep, which, if moderate, corroborates ; 
exceſſive, rather encrvates the Body. There are no 
Diverſions better than thoſe which at the ſame time re- 
create and inſtru& the Mind, as does the Converſation 
of ingenious and learned Perſons. Such the Emperor 
Adrian always entertain'd at his Table ; which, for 
that reaſon, Philoſtratws callld, A RKRendezvour. of the 
Learned, The ſame, Pliny commends in Trajer ; and 
Lanpridins in Alexander Severus (4). Alphonſo, King 
of Naples, always retir'd with them, after Dianer, into 
mother Apartment, that he might (as he us'd to ſay) 
feed bis Mind, as he had done his Body. Tiberixs never 
tavelPd from Rome without Nerve and Atticus, Men 
eexcellent Learning, to dire& him (5). Francs, the 
King of France, learn'd ſo much from his conſtant 
ad continual Converſation with ſuch learned Men, that 
2, © fough he had never apply'd bimſelf to Literature, he 


(3) Naſcitur ex affidutate labwum animorum hebetatio quedam, & 
kar. Senec. de Tranquil. Anim. (4) Cm inter furs convivaretur, 
& Viianm, aut doftes bomines adbibebat, wt habere fabulas liter atas, 
us ſe recreari dicebat & paſci. Lamp. in Vir. Alcx. Sev. (5) Cocs 
aw Nerve,cai legum peritia : eques Romanus,preter Sejanum,O illuftribus 
Cintins Articus 5, cateri liberalibm ertibus prediri ferme Graci, quorum 
levarerur, Tac, 4. Annal. 
N 
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would diſcourſe very pertinently any Subje&. 
this commendable Cuſtom is out of date ; and inſte: 
it, Princes keep Buffoons, Jeſters, and Ridiculous 
lows, for their Entertainment at Table. The Erron 
and Shame of Nature are become now their Diverſion 
They love to hear themſelves prais'd, though vade 
ſervedly : And though Reaſon and Modeſty would 
jet thoſe Praiſes, as coming from ſome Fool ;, yet Sþ 
conceit eaſily receives them ; and the Ears being by & 
grees us'd to them, ſoon give way to Flatterers an 
Pick-thanks. be gy impoſe upon the Will, ba 
grelly obſcene, ſometimes vicious. And if 
uffoonry can divert the Mind, how much more will th 
neat and witty Diſcourſes of the Learned, who not beim 
too grave and rigid (as they are ſometimes) can ix 
facetious and witty upon occaſion ? If there be ay 
Diverſion in looking upon ſome miſhapen, ridicules 
Monſter ; What Satisfaction will it be, to hear of tk 
prodigious Works of Nature, and to diſcourſe of het 
Wonders and Secrets? Arhenews mentions of Anacharſa, 
that ſome of theſe Buffoons being once brought to Tab, 
to promote Mirth, he remain'd grave and ſerious, bt 
laught heartily at the ſight of an Ape, ſaying, That the 
Animal was naturally ridiculous, but Man only by Art, a 
baſe Aﬀettation (6) This Compoſure was great, and 
becoming the Dignity of a Prince. Theſe Fools areq 
kind of Publick Spices in Courts, Corruptors of Manner 
and very often Plotters againſt the Prince and Stats: 
For which Reaſon, the Emperors Auguſts, and Alexants 
Severws,, would never entertain them. If they are Low 
for any thing, 'tis for the Truth they tell the Gra 
Ones by way of Jeſt. 
Some Princes, through the Glory and Ambition @ 
Afairs, think themſelves ſufficiently eas'd, in reſtug 


(5) Accitis in comvivium peritis a1 vriſum commovendum bominibm, 
omnium non rifiſſe, poſt aurem inctufta ſimia in riſum ſlum, dixife, 
tus id Animal ridiculum, bominem autem arm, & ſindjo coque 
boneflo, Arhen, 1. 4 
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Matters of Importance, and employing themſelves 
thoſe of leſs moment ; as the Hair of a Mad Dog 
cures his Bite. But becauſe then all Minds are not di- 
yerted by this means, and that there is no Afr, 
ever {© little, but requires Attention enough to tire 
Mind ; *tis neceſſary to be ſometimes wholly unemploy'd, 
ad to quit, for'a time, the Trouble and Toil of Govern- 
SY Buſineſs ought to be ſo mix'd with Diver- 
and Paſtime, as that the Mind may neither be op- 
'd by the firſt, nor enervated by the latter : It being 
be a Mill, which having nothing to grind, wears out 
ſelf. Pope Amocent VIIL ſometimes laid by the Helm 
of the Church, and diverted himſelf in his Garden, ia 
ing Trees. In theſe Truces of Repoſe, Age, Time, 
ad the Quality of the Diverſion, ought alſo to be con» 
fder'd : So that Gaiety mayn't be offenſive to Reſery'd- 
acks, Ingenuity to Gravity, nor Recreation to Majeſty, 
for ſome Paſtimes not only debaſe the Mind, but alſo 
diminiſh the Prince's Authority. So Artaxerxes was 
infamous for Spinning ; Yianes, a King of Lydia, 'for 
fiſhing for Frogs ; Auguſte, for playing at Even or Odd 
with the Boys ; Domntian, for killing Flyes with a 
Bodkin ; Solyman, for making Pins ; and Selrm, for 
Embroidering with the Women. While the Prince is 
there are no Diverfions more proper than fuch 
wconhrm the Mind and Body ; ſuch as Fencing, Horſe- 
nces, Tennis, and Hunting ; and alſo thoſe Noble Arts 
ef Muſick and Painting, which we elſewhere commended 
ks Prince's Education ; which are very requiſite to 
refreſh the Spirits, when exhauſted by Afliduity of 
Airs, provided they be ugd with Moderation : So as 
wot to waſte that Time therein, which ſhould be employ'd 


= i Matters of State. 


King Ferdinand the Catholick diverted himſelf fo pro- 
bly, that even amidſt his Recreations he forgot not 
his Affairs ; but white a Hawking, he gave ear to the 
Journals and Diſpatches which his Secretary read to him, 


(7) Sethe Onerum Principibus, ſatis etiam potemiie, Tac. 2. Anne. 


N 2 and 
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and at the ſame time 6bſerv'd the Game. Emanzel, King 
of Portugal, never deny'd Audience amidſt his Diver- 
fions. A Prince ſhould divert himſelf upon Affairs, #s 
the Dolphin does upon the Waves, though never 
deep, not ſeeking the quiet Retreat of ſome River. His 
Repoſe ſhould not be Idleneſs, but Refreſhment. 

"Twill be convenient ſometimes to entertain the People 
with Pablick Diverſions, that they may breath a little, 
and return more vigorouſly to their Work, upon which 
their Thoughts are employ'd : For if they are alway 
fad and melancholy, they turn them againſt the Prinee 
and Magiſtracy ; whereas if they are allow'd ſome Re- 
freſhment and Recreation, they ſubmit their Necks t6 
any Burthen ; and loſing their Heat and Refſtinek, 
live in Obedience. For this reaſon, Creſus told Cym, 
That be mu#t learn his Lydians to Sing, Dance, and Keve, 
sf be would keep them in Obedience (8). Theſe Diver 
ſions keep the People as firm in their Obedience, as did 
that Method of Pharaoh, in employing the People 
Ifracl in making Bricks. For the fame reaſon, Avricels 
granted the Britains many of theſe Diverſions ; and they 
looked upon that as a Favour, which was part of their 
Slavery (9). This the Embaſladors of the Tenftm 
knew, when being ſeat to Cologn, they propos'd the 
Reſtitution of their Ancient Native Cuſtoms, and the 
Abolition of thoſe Pleaſures which the Romans had intro 
duced, by which they ſubda'd more than by Force & 
Arms (10). 

States being more obſervant of this Policy, tha 
Princes, permit every one to live according to his Ples 
ſure, conniving at Vices, that the People may Jeſs aþ 
prehend the Tyranny of the Magiſtracy, and be more ut 
love with that way of Goverament, taking this Liceac 


($) Impera, ut liberos citharam pulſare, plallere, cauponari doceam, & ut 
comperies, O Rex, wires in mulicres degeneraſſe, — mertuendum, i 
yebelles & 16 wnquam deſciſcam. Herod. lib. 0 (g) Idque «pad 1 
ri"s bumanitas wocabatur, cum pars ſerviemis efet. Tac. in Vir. 
(10) Jafiinuta culty petrinm reſumrie, abruptis voluptaribm 
Romani plus adverſus fabjeties, quam 478is yalent, T ace 4. Hill, 
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for Liberty ; they being ever more prone to a Diſſolute, 
than a Regulgr way of living (11). But this Policy is 
none of the ſafeſt : For when People have once laid aſide 
Reſpet for Vertue and the Laws, they begin to deſpiſe 
the Anthority of the Magiſtracy ; nay, almoſt all Mif- 
eople Y chiefs in States proceed from Libertiniſm ; it being ſuffi- 
little, } cient to keep the People in Peace and Tranquility, and 
vhih BY to allow them ſome honeſt and agreeable Recreations. 
ways 
Tinee 


To live conformable to Goverament, is not Slavery 
but Liberty. But ſince in all things the Publick Good 
e Re- & ought to be the only aim, 'tis conducive to convert all 
ks 6 theſe Diverſions into ſuch Paſtimes as exerciſe the 
inck, } Strength, prohibiting all ſuch as depend upon Luck, as 
Cys, BY pernicious both to the Government and Subjet : To 
theſe, becauſe they give themſelves ſo much to them, 
iver- BE that they negle@ their Buſineſs ; to that, becauſe by ſuch 
56d Games the People ſquander away their Livelyhood 
le f EY and fo, through Waat, are neceſlitated to Plunder 
rices Y Rebel. 
tho — 1 —_— 
then (11) em vivere ut quiſque velit permiſſss, queniam fic magna erit vali 
nite Mr 2p foventium multirudo, nam wage diſolumta gratior oft quam temperats 
we Ariſt, 6. Pol. 4- 
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HE Diſeaſes of States are hidden : Nor can any 
one judge of them by their preſent Diſpoſition; 
for when they ſeem in full Health and Vigour, 
they are taken ill of a ſudden, the Diſtemper breaking | 
out when leaſt thought of ; like the Vapours of the | 
Earth, which are not viſible till gathered into Clouds. 
Wherefore a Prince ought carefully to reniedy the firſt 
Symptoms ; nor are they to be lighted, as ſeeming fri- 
volous and diſtant : as neither the firſt Rumors of Ilk, 
though to appearance never ſo unreaſonable. Who can 
penetrate the unſetled Deſigns of the frantick Mobb ? 
Upon the leaſt Occaſion, the leaſt Shadow of Slavery | 
or Male-Adminiſtration, it riſes, and takes Arms agai 

the Prince. Seditions ariſe from ſmall Cauſes, and after- 
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wards proceed to greater (1). If they are neglected 
at firſt, they will be at laſt incurable ; they ſpring like 
Rivers from ſmall Fountains, and afterwards flow into 
hlrge Streams. Their Beginnings always create too much 
Fear, or too much Confidence (2). Theſe Conſidera- 
tions kept Tiberias in ſuſpence, when he had notice that 
a certain Slave pretended to be Agrippa, and began to 
raiſe Commotions ia the Empire : For he was in doubt 
whether he ſhould puniſh him out of hand, or let Time 
diſcover the Cheat ; ſometimes coaſidering that nothing 
ſhould be lighted, then again, that he ought not to be 

ighted at every thing, being dubious between Shame 
Fear, but at laſt he reſolved upon a Remedy (3). 
Certain it is, that ſometimes the Torrent of the Mutinous 
Mobb is {© rapid, that unleſs Care be taken, it leaves 
its own Channel dry, or falls into Civil Wars, the Con- 
ſequences of which are always terrible, but are, if taken 
in time, moderated by Accidents and Chance, and 
wholly quaſh'd by Care and Prudence (4). Experience 
ſhews many ways to appeaſe the Commotions and Sedi- 
tions of Kingdoms ; ſometimes Chance offers them, and 
ſometimes the Inclination of the Seditious. As it hap- 
ond to Druſus, who ſeeing the Legions repent of their 

ving Mutiny'd, becauſe of an Eclipſe of the Moon, 
which happened at that time, and which they took for 
an ill Omen, made uſe of that Inclinatioa to appeaſe 
'em (5). The ſame alſo Herman Cortez. did, upon ano- 
ther Occaſion. Nor are theſe Means to be lighted as 
frivolous ; for the Mobb is often quieted with the ſame 
Eaſe it is rais'd g Neither of which Motions are guided 
by Reaſon. A blind Hurry puts them in motion, and 
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an empty Shadow ſtops *'em. All the Art lies in know- 
ing how to humour their Rage ; while that works, they 
are uncontrollable ; they always either fear, or are 
fear'd (6). If any one ſhould endeavour, by a ſet, pre- 
meditated Speech, to appeaſe and quiet them, he would 
loſe his Time and Pains. A ſharp Sentence, or ſevere 
Check, has more Force than the Rhetorick in the 
World. Fulixs Ceſar with one Word quaſh'd a Mutiny 
among the Soldiers ; \ 


* Begone, ye Roman Drones, 
And leave our Enfrgns to be born by Men. 


But the moſt effeQtual Means to pacihe a Sedition, 1s 
Diviſion ; by drawing the Heads thereof into divers 
Fattions and Parties. This Way we uſe with Bees, 
whene'er that Wing'd People begin to Mutiny, ( for 
even that Republick has its Inteſtine Broils) and leaving 
their waxen Houſes, begin to gather in the Air, by 
-— lu a little Duſt among them, they are ſoon ſepay 
Tated : 


Þ Throw but a little Sand, they ſettle ftraiobt, 


Whence the Figure and Motto of this preſent Emblem 
is taken. But though this Diviſion be always good, 
"tis more Prudence thereby to prevent Ills e're they 
happen, than to remedy them afterwards. King 
Ferdinand IV. underſtanding the Commotions of ſome 
of the Nobility of Galicis, ſent for them ; and giving 
them Commiſſions, ſent them to the Wars. The Roman 
vs'd to ſend all turbulent and ſeditious Men to their 
Colonies or Armies. Publiwe/Emilixs tranſported the 
chief Authors of Seditions to [raly ; as alſo Charles V, 
did the Nobles of Saxony. Rutilics and Germanicas, 
inſtead of Puniſhing ſome Mutineers, made 'em Freemen. 
Druſus appeas'd the Mutinous Legions, by ſeparating | 
them from one another (7). Loyalty, and Military 

(6) Nibil in vulgo modicum : terrere ni paveant, ubi pertimucrins impunt 
contemas, Tac. 1. Annal. * Lucan. + Virg. in Georg, (7) Tyonen 
8 vererano, Legionem 4 Legione diſſociant, Tas. 1. Anoal, 
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Vertue, are maintain'd by Diviſion, becauſe it hinders 
Forces and Vices from joyning. For this Reaſon, the 
Armies were ſeparated, in the time of Galbas (8) Tis 
for this Reaſon, that many think it requiſite to prohibit 
all Cabals and Meetings of the People : For the ſame 


'Cauſe, Grand Cairo was divided into ſeveral Diftrits or 


Pariſhes, by very high Walls, that the People might 
not ſo eaſily aſſociate. Nor is it any thing elſe that has 
fo long pa Venice 1n quiet, than that all its Streets 
are divided by the Sea, Separation makes People dubious 
and unreſoly'd, not knowing which Part is ſafeſt ; but 
without that, they would all unanimouſly fide with the 
Strongeſt (9). This made P:/ander ſow Diſcord among 
the Athenians, that he might divide and ſeparate them. 

In Military Seditions, *twill be ſometimes conducive 
to ſet them together by the Ears (10) - for one Mutiny 
is generally remedied by another. The- Roman Senate 
was advisd, upon a certain Popular Inſurreftion, to 

ſe the Mobb by the Mobb (11), weakning their 
_ by Diviſion. And doubtleſs this is the meaning of 
that Law of Solon, which Condemn'd a Citizen, who, in 
aScdition, did not adhere to ſome one Party. But this 
s rather to enflame, than quench and divide it ; ſince, 
a this rate, there would remain nvne who might be Me- 
dlators to compoſe it. 

There is alſo another effeftual Remedy, which is the 
Preſence of the Prince, bravely and reſolutely confront- 
ing the Fury of the People : For as the Sea, which 
foams and daſhes againſt Rocks and Hills, runs ſmooth 
upon the even Sand ;, fo is the Mobb huſh'd and quieted 
by the ſerene Preſence of its Prince. Auguſtus, with his 
Looks, frighted the A#:an Legions into Obedience (12). 


—_— 


) Longs ſpatixs diſcreti exercitus, aluberr mam oft ad continendam 
® vans 75.4 tn nec viribus Lev nas Tac. 1. Hiſt. (9) god 
is feditioubus accidir, unde plares erant, omnes e. Tac. 1. Hiſt. 
{10) Duz ad ſchvendam militum conſpirationem alterum in alterim con- 
=s, $, Cuyſoft. (11) Remedium rumulems fait alins rumuleus. 
Tac. 2, Hiſt. (12) Divas Augufim vides & aſpeiiu Atiaces Legiones 
enerrait, Tac, 1. Anoal. 
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In the Diſorders of the German Legions, when the Sob 
diers look'd upon the Multitude, they ſhouted ; but 
when again they caſt their Eyes upon Ceſar, they ſeemel 
to tremble (13). Sedition is ſoon quaſhd by Authority 
and Preſence. As the Blood haſts to the Aſſiſtance of 
the Part wounded, fo ought the Prince to aſſiſt with hi 
Preſence at the Diſorders of his State. Majeſty eaſily 
reduces SubjeRs to their Obedience ; for in that Nature 
has plac'd a certain Occult Force, which often nes 
wonderful Effetts. Certain Conſpirators had enter 
the very Palace of Peter IV. King of Arragon, with 
Deſign upon his Life ; and he readily going to me 
them, quite daſh'd their Reſolutions. The Rebellim 
in the Belyick Provinces had never gone fo far, hal 
Philip 11. been himſelf npon the Spot. But this Remedy 
ought well to be weigh'd and conſider'd of, whether 
no abſolute Neceſſity requires it : for *tis the laſt ; and 
if that fails, there is no other. For this Reaſon, Tiberiz 
ſent Druſus and Germanicus to compoſe the Mutinous Ls 
gions in Hungary (14). The Prince's Preſence is atþ 

angerous, if he be hated, or a Tyrant ; for then the 
SubjeRts are willing and eager to ſhake off the Yoked 
Obedience. 

But if any Kingdom be divided into Faftions, by the 
private Grudges of Families one to another, *tis Prudence 
to prohibit their Names from being mention'd. The 
did King Francis of Navarr, forbidding any one, upog 
ſevere Penalties, to be calld Agramont or Biamont, which 
were two Families in that Kingdom at continual Enmity, 

But if the Peoples Diſſatisfation and Sedition proceed 
from the Male-Adminiſtration of ſome Miniſter, there 
is no Duſt more effetual to om=_ them, than the 
Puniſhment of that Perſon. If they impute to the 
niſter that which is really the Prince's fault, and fo rif 
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him, their Errour muſt have its free courſe ; ſince 
either Force nor Reaſon can ſtop it, without greater 
Detriment to the Publick. Innocence, *tis true, will 

ſuffer, but not through the Prince's fault. In 
all great Accidents there is no Remedy without 
kjuſtice, which is compenſated by the Pablick Good (15). 
Sedition is a Poiſon which ſtrikes at the Heart ; and Ns 
therefore neceſſary ſometimes to lop off a Limb, to ſave 
the _— and to give way to the Torrent of Fury, 

ifa le to Reaſon and Juſtice. Thus did 
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tha WY Quecn //abella, in a Rifing of the People of Sevill : For 
nent when they inſiſted upon her turning Andrew Cabrera, 
lic MW Governor of the Palace, out of his Office, and were 
hat I ranning on to further Demands, ſhe cut *em off ſhort 
nedy I Genrlemen, ſays ſhe, what you demand, I had before reſolv"d 
Tall @; Go, remove not only the Governor, but alſo all my other 
and BY Domeſtreks, By which Anſwer, ſhe ſeem'd to command 
7m B that which ſhe was forc'd to, and the Mutineers took it 


$16 & her Favour and Kindneſs ; and having fatisfy'd their 
ab age, by tumbling down thoſe headlong, whom they 
upon the Towers, they were quiet; and after- 

wards ſhe, upon Examining the Accuſations which they 
kid to the Governor's Charge, finding them unjuſt and 
_—_— reſtor'd him to his Oftce. When the Mu- 
think that the Puniſhment of the Heads of the 
Sedition will be ſufficient, they ſpare none, hoping by 
that means to expiate their Crime ; as the German Le- 
gons did (16) ; though Patience and Connivance did 
creaſe their Infolence (17) ; and the more you grant 
them, the more they crave, as did the Soldiers which 
Alacens ſent to Rome (18) : Yet this chiefly happens, 
when the Perſon ſo Granting is but of ſmall Authority 


. 
a. 


"(15) Haber aliquid ex iniquo amne magnum cxemplum, contr @ fin» 
CFaoger, ow. Tac. 124. Annal. (16) Gaudebat ca» 
14nquem abſobuerer. Tac. 1. Anval. (17) Nikil 

nif wt greviors, ex facile tolerantibus imperen- 
Tac. in Vit. Agr. (18) Er Flarcus mults concedendo, nibil alind 
quem ut 4crins expoſcerem, que ſciebant negaturum. Tac, 4- Aunal. 


among 
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among, them, as was Flaccus, whom the whole A 
deſpiſed (19). But in the fore-mention'd Caſe of Ge» 
manicus, the Demands of the Mutineers ought to be comp 
ply'd with, though violent and unreaſonable, that their 
Fury might have been qualified, or that he might have 
had ſome honourable Pretence, to wave their Puniſh 
ment. He knew the Injuſtice and Inconvenience of 
general Puniſhment, and that it would of neceſlity involye 
the Innocent : But though it could not wholly be avoided, 
it ſeemed not to be done by his Command, but ws 
rather to be imputed to Chance, and the Fury of the 
Seditious (20). 

The fault of the Miniſter ought to be excuſed, as4 
piece of Policy, when by Popular Conſtraint he becomg 
Head of the Sedition ; that he may afterwards, whe 
their Fury begins to abate, with more eaſe reduce them 
to Obedience. So Spurinna gave way to the Soldien 
Rage, and pretended to Countenance them, that he 
might preſerve his Authority among them, when they 
began to repent (21 ). 

Sometimes the People, upon pretence of Preſervation 
of their Liberties and Privileges, encroach upon the 
Royal Prerogative: A piece of Arrogance that ought 
by no means to be connmived at, leſt they ſhould then 
become more ſaucy. In this Caſe, the Puniſhment & 
the Delinquents ſhould be ſpeedy, and the Heads of the 
Promoters ſtuck up, as a Terrour to the reſt, whea they 
leaſt think on't. For there is nothing quells their laſ6: 
lence more, than the Puniſhment of their Leaders (22}; 
it being an approved Truth, That the Body of the Maw 
dare attempt nothing, without them (23). 


(19) Superior exercitus Ligatum Hordenium Flaceuwn ſpernchat, Ti 
1. Hiſt. (20) Nec Ceſar arcebat, quando nibil ipfoes juſſu, penes coſden 
ſevitie fait O& invidie erat, Tac 1. Annal (21) Fir temernan 
aliene comes Spurians, primo cates, mox velle ſumulans, qui plus auto naw 
inefes confilize, fi ſedrtio miteſcerer. Tac. 2. Hiſt. (22) Negue ala 
ghiſcemis diſcordia remedium, quim fi unus alttr ue maxim? prompu ſubots 
_ Tas 4- Annal. (23) Nibil auſurem plcbem principibus amet 

*. 1. Annal. 
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TY rows, King of Aragorn, being embroil'd in the 
my BY lſorreftions of his People, ask'd Advice of the Abbot 
«- BH of Tomer : Who gave him no Anſwer, but with his 
m- Y Switch, imitating Periander (24), lopt off the Heads of 
ir BY the Talleſt Flowers in his Garden, 4 where he was then 
av walking) and by that ſhew'd him what he was to do. 
iſh- which he Beheading the chief Authors of the Re- 
f 4 jon, and reſtor'd Peace to his Kingdom. The ſame was 
iv B the Advice of Don Lopez Barrientos, to Kin Henry IV. 
ed, BW Yet will it be convenient to uſe this Method with ſuch 
ws B Moderation, as that the Execution may fall but on few : 
the WY But thoſe who cannot be puniſh'd, muſt be conniv'd at, 

or ſo dealt with, as that their Aﬀe&ions may be gain'd ; 
vil a ne read Orho did, when his Army Mutiny'd (25). 


Severity with Moderation, appeaſes all Commotions : 

For when the Bad begin to fear, the Good will obey ; as 

Fecxla found, who, in a general Mutiny of the Legions, 
iſh'd but one Man (26 ). 

The Method alſo of the Puniſhment ought to be ſomild, 
as not to give the People occaſion to reſent it as a Na- 
tional Grievance, for that would make them more Reſo- 
late. Slavery, Wounds, and all the Miſeries of War, 
were not ſo grievous to the Germans, as that Trophy 
which Germamcws ereted out of the Spoils of the Re- 
bellious Provinces (27). Ferdinand Duke d* Alba did 
not forget this Precept, when he erected a Statue of 
the Rebels Heads: Nor had he omitted it, though he 
had read or heard, that Yire/izs would not put to Death 
Jalins Civil, a Man of great Authority among the 
Dutch, leſt he ſhould thereby alienate the Minds of that 
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(24) Nam Periander caduceatori, per quem Thraſybulus conſilium eja 
irebat, mibil reſpondiſſe fertur, ſed ſpics eminentibus ſublaris ſezerem 
Samaſe. Ariſt. Pol. 3.c. 9. (25) Et oratio ad perſtringendos enulcen- 
militum animes, ſeveritatis modus (neque enim in plures quam in 

ds animadverti juſerat) grate accepta, compoſitique ad preſens, 414i coer- 
cri non poterant. Tac. 1. Hiſt, (26) Er dam malt parent, oprimas 
miſque jeſſr parnere. Tac. 4+ Hiſt. (27) Hand perinde Germanos wal 
we, lam, excidia, quim <a ſpecies dolore & ira adfecit, Tacit. 2. 
Anal. 
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Warlike People (28) ; for he thought a ſevere Animad. 
verſion more proper : which nevertheleſs created w 
Diſturbance ; though there were not wanting thoſe why 
urg'd it as an Aggravation, to make that People 
revolt. 

There isanother ſort of Diſobedience, which proceeds 
from a too zealous and inconſfiderate Fidelity ; in which 
caſe the Subjefts are to be brought to their Duty, by 
benign and mild Means. Such as Jobs II. King of 
Avragon, us'd, in an Infurrettion at Barcelona, upon the 
Death of his Son, Prince Charles : For he wrote to that 
City, That unleſs compell'd by Neceſlity, he would 
never uſe violent Methods ; but that if they would r& 
tura to their Obedience, he would uſe them as his own 
Children. This Mildnefs, and his Promiſe of a Generd 
Pardon, reduced them all to their Devoir. A Prince 
ought always to diſcover an Inclination to Clemency; 
for without Hopes of that, Criminals grow def 
For which Reaſon, Yalentinws, after he had mov'd the 
People of Treves to a Rebellion, order'd the Roman Em- 

dors to be Kkill'd, that he might, by the People 
Deſpair, ſtrengthen his Crime (29). Sedition turns 
to Obſtinacy, where there is no Hopes of Pardon ; and 
the Seditious had rather die Rebels, than Malefaftors 
Upon this account, thoſe who follow'd the FaQtion of 
Vitellizs, were Pardon'd (30). This Generoſity is par- 
ticularly neceſſary in Infarre&ions of the Aſobb. This 
King Ferdinand the Holy us'd in the Commotions of 
Caſtile ;, and John 1. in the Convention of the States of 
Guadalajara, pardoning all thoſe who ſided with the 
Portugueſe, But if a Prince has loſt his Reputation, and 
is 1n contempt with his SubjeRts ; then, I confeſs, Cle- 
mency will be of ſmall uſe : nay, thoſe very Remedies 
which ſhould cure theſe \Wounds, do more exulcerate, 
and render them incurable. For his Authority once 


—_— 
—— 


(28) Julim igitur Civilis periculo exempts prapotens inter Barauns, ut 
ſupplicio ejus ferox gens alienaretur. Tac. 1. Hiſt, (29) Quo minor jjes 
venie, creſceret vinculum ſceleris, Tac, 4. Hiſt, (35) Tac. 4. Hiſt, 
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df, be can neither maintain the Severity of Puniſl:- 
meat, aor terrific the Offenders by Example : fo that he 
put give way to his Misfortunes, and as prudently as 
be can, circumvent them by Policy and Stratagem. Thus 
Feels did, when he - he _ _ to puniſh the 
Mutinous Legions (31 For the ſame Reaſons, King 
rl II. releagd thoſe Noblemen whom he had in 
'"p 

Nor are thoſe Favours and Benefits more effeQtual in 
appealing Seditions, which proceed from a Prince who 
has loſt his Reputation : For the Receiver either imputes 
them to LN, or perſiſts in Rebellion to preſerve 
them (32); and ſometimes ſets up another King, 
whoſe Protection he may enjoy them : As did thoſe who 
Conſpired againſt King Hemry IV. for they would never 
be obliged by his Favours, though never fo great and 
mmerous. When a Prince reſolves to quench the Fire 
of Sedition, "twill be conducive, that thoſe Reſolutions 
ſhould be thought to proceed from his own Vertue, not 
from the Perſuaſions of others ; for the People are gene- 
rnlly more Incens'd, when they find the Prince does no- 
thing but by the Inſtigation of his Miniſters. But when 
a General Pardon is once granted, the Prince ought 
lly to obſerve it, wholly forgetting all former 
and Injuries ; for otherwiſe he would give oc- 
caſion for freſh Commotions : As Ferdinand King of 
Nagle: did, when he offer'd to puniſh ſome Noblemen 
whom he had already pardon'd, and who had put them- 
falves under the Protection of King Ferdinand the Catholick. 
But if they are afterwards found Delinquent, they ſhould 
be puniſh'd with the utmoſt Rigour of the Law, to curb 
them, and prevent others from abuſing the Prince's 
ies Authority. . : 
te, la theſe, and all other Remedies, there is nothing 
ice & more uſeful than Expedition (33): For the People grow 


. (31) Sed virer ad coercendum deerant, in frequentibus infidi io- 
.-" aan, Sec, Tac, 4 Hiſt. (32) Nibil ſpeci, a di get 
© | Tac, 11, Annal. (33) Nibil in diſcordiss civilitm feftinatione tutias, 
. ahi ſafe magic, quam vonfulte opus et, Tac. 1, Hiſt. 
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Arrogant and Saucy, when their Inſolerice meets with 
no Check nor Oppoſition. Time confirms them in their 
Revolt, and makes thoſe who were Dubious declare 
for them, and ſo endangers the moſt Loyal. Therefore 
Artabanus endeavoured, with utmoſt Speed and Dilj- 
_ compoſe the Commotions of his Kingdom (134) 

$ Seditions are ſuddenly raiſed, they ought ſuddenly 
to be remedied. There is more need of Attion thay 
of Conſultation , before the Venom takes Root and 
ſpreads. When the People are once us'd to Murther, 
Rapine, and all other Ills that Sedition brings with it, 
*tis very difhcult to recall and pacifie them. This 
King Henry well knew, when, upon the Death of his 
Brother, King Peter, he immediately ſeized upon the 
chief Cities and Garriſons of the Kingdom ; and by tha 
Diligence, ſoon eſtabliſh'd its Tranquility. 

Seditions therefore, and Civil Wars, being Diſtem- 
pers which conſume the Life of the State (35), and 
enervate the Prince, by the Loſſes which he receives 
and the Gratuities which he is oblig'd to give, *tis the 
beſt way to compoſe them upon any Terms. This moyd 
King Ferdinand the Catholick to agree with Alphonſo King 
of Portugal, in his Pretenſions to the Crown of Caſtile. 
For in ſuch Diſorders, the Weakeſt, and moſt Op- 
preſs'd, are ſtrongeſt (36). Princes are at the Diſcre- 
tion of thoſe who have their Arms in their Hands, and 
the Soldiers have more Authority than their Com- 
manders (37). 

Pergit properus & preveniens inimicorum aim, amicorum jeu 
ME, Tac 6 Annal. Fas) Paul. ad Gal. 5, 15. GO Quippe 
rarbu (f diſcordics cxique plurima vis. Tac. 4. Hiſt. (37) Cit 
libus bellis plus militibus quam ducibu licere, Tac. 2. Hiſt. 
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Preſervation of their Individuals ; and if at any 

time ay injure one another, *tis generally from 
that Reaſon, a certain Naturll Fierceneſs, which is 
4 © ſubje& to the Command of Reaſon. On the contrary, 
web Mer, animated with. that Celeſtial Flame, which gives 
kim the Command of all Things, eaſily perſuades him- 
Rf, that he is not born only to live, but alſo to enjoy 
all thoſe Things, even beyond the Bounds which Reaſon 
tas preſcribed him ; and his Imagination being cheated 


Wea naturally endeayour nothing but the 


by the falſe Appearance of Good, ſeeks this Enjoyment 
< M Yin ſeveral ObjeRts, and therein places his Felicity and 
tatisfattion. Some think it conliſts in Riches, others in 

es and Luxury, others in Dominion, and every 

Q one 
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one in what the Errors of his Appetite or Fancy ſuggeſt; 
for the Enjoyment of which, they apply thoſe Means 
which their rambling and unquiet Minds prompt 'em 
to, though never ſo unjuſt (1). Whence proceed 
Murthers, Rapine, and Tyranny, which make Maa the 
moſt nnjuſt of all Animals : And fince one cannot be {& 
cure from another, ſeveral kind of Arms were invented, 
to repell Villany, and preſerve lanocence and Liberty, 
and fo War was introduced into the World(2). This ws 
the Original of this Monſter, unleſs it came from Hell, 
after the Fall of the Rebellious Angels. War is 6 
hateful to God, that he would not permit Devi 
Juſt as he was, to build the Temple, becauſe he 

ſhed much Blood (3). All good Princes dread it, s 
knowing the various Events and Succeſs thereof (4) 
War difturbs the Order and Harmony of States; changes 
Religion, violates Juſtice, filences the Laws, deſtroys 
Friendſhip and Relation, makes Arts forgot, Age 
ture ceaſe, ruines Trade, depopulates Cities, alters 
Governments. King Alphonſo calls Wars, the Alienaia 
from Peace, the Diſturber of Quiet, and the Deſtruttia 
of Order, A Civil War is like a Burning Fever, which 
ſoon ſcorches up the State : A Foreign War cuts 
Veins, and dreins it of its Riches, Strength and Vigour, 
War 15a Vice contrary toReaſon, Nature, and the Ead 
of Man ; for God created him after his own Image, 
and gave him the Command of all Things here belon, 
not to deſtroy them by War, but to preſerve 'emy 
Peace : He did not create him for War, but Peace ; at 
for Rage, but Quiet; not to Ruine, but to Preſerys: 
For which Reaſon he ſent him into the World 
without Arms to offend others, or a thick Hide to 
himſelf ; fo indigent of the Aſiſtance and Goverames 
of others, that even in his moſt flouriſhing Eſtate 
can't ſubſiſt without foreign Aid. This Neceſſity obligl 


(1) Vns ac ca verns cauſe bellandi, profunda libido imperii, & i 
tjarum, Sal. in Conl, Catil, (2) Fam, 41, (53) 1 Chron, 2a 
(4) 2 Sam, is 25, big 
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him to Society, and Civil Correſpondence ; from which, 
by the Joint-Labour of all, he might be ſfupply'd with 
neceſſary Conveniencies for Life, and that this Politick 
Felicity might unite all in the firmeſt Bonds of mutual 
Friendſhip ; and that one Country, haughty with its own 
ight not diſdain Communication with the reſt, 
he has ſhar d his Bleſſings among all ; Wheat he bas 
wen to Sicily, Wine to Crete, Purple to Tyre, Silk to 
a, Aromaticks to Arabis, Gold and Silver to 
$&n and the Weſt-Indies ; Diamonds, Pearls and 
Spices, to 'the Eaſt-Indies, The Deſire and Want of the 
Riches and Rarities creating Commerce, by which the 
whole World became as one common Houſe, and that 
they might underſtand one another in this Correſpon= 
dence, and mutually _ their Aﬀecions of Love 
md Benevolence, he endued them with a Voice Arti- 
alate, ſmooth and pleaſant, to explain their Concep- 
tions ; Laughter, to ſhew their Satisfation ;, Tears, to 
ters BY fhew their Sorrow ; - Hands, to exert their Faith and 
ity ; Knees, their Submiſſion and Obedience : 
Which are all Tokens of a Civil, Benign, and Pacifick 
Animal. But thoſe Animals which Nature deſigned for 
War, ſhe created with Arms Offenſive and Defenſive, 
or that ſe; to the Lion ſhe has given Claws, to 
the Eagle Talons, to the Elephant a Trunk, to the Bull 
Horns, to the Bear Fangs, to the Porcupine ſharp 
Quills ; ſhe has made Adders and Vi formidable by 
ir Poiſon, for their Defence co in our Danger, 
their Security in our Fear. For which Reaſon, ſhe 
doathed almoſt all Beaſts with a thick Skin, for their 
Defence ; the Crocadile with a Breaſt-Plate, Serpents 
with a Coat of Mail, Scorpions with Scales : She has 
=_ an Aſpe& terrible, and a Voice horrible and 
Let therefore Savage War be for them, not 

7 keg whom Reaſon is predomigate over _ 
of 
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$ hid Iron, Steel, Gold and Silver, in 

lowels of the Earth, leſt Men ſhould make ill Uſe 

them ; but Revenge or lajuſtice has found them even 

there, ſome for the c— and ſome for the Pricy 
| 2 
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of Murther (5). Great Abuſe of Mankind, to employ 
Gold and Silver to the Deſtruction of Life, which wes 
giver for its Preſervation ! 

But becauſe many Men (as we have ſaid) more Sava 
than the very Beaſts themſelves, are more ſway'd 
Luſt and Ambition, than Reaſon, and ſo unjuſtly covet 
to oppreſs and govern others, War became 
for Natural Defence ; for there being two Methods of 
deciding Matters, one by Juſtice, the other by Force, 
which is common to all Animals, when the one cant 
be us'd, the other muſt (6s), provided the Canſe and 
Intention be juſt, and the Authority of the Prince be 
lawful ; in which alſo nothing ſhould be refolv'd on, 
without due Deliberation. So the Athenians us'd to com 
fult their Orators and Philoſophers, about the Legality 
of their Wars ; for 'tis in our Power to begin, but not 
to end them ; he who undertakes them in haſte, will 
repent at leiſure. War ( ſays King Alphonſo) ought tobe 
well weighd ©re "tis begun, that it may be agreeable ro Reaſe 
and Juice 3 for from m4 proceed three ereat Advant age! ? 
The fir#t, is, That God favours thoſe who do ſo : The ſecond, 
#:, That they themſelves are more encourag*d, upon Conſs 
dence of their Fuſtice : The third, is, That thoſe who knd# 
it, if they are Friends, join more chearfully ; if Enemies, they 
have the leſs hopes of Succeſs *%, Wat ought not to It 
undertaken for ſlight and frivolous Matters, ſuch as were 
thoſe which mov'd Xerxes to bring War upon the Greeks 
and the Lambards to make an Irruption into raly. That 
Prince is a Tyrant, who wages War for another State; 
but he Juſt and Commendable, who does it for the DF 
fence of his own, or the Recovery of unjuſt Ufurps 
tions; in ſuch caſe eſpecially where Juſtice cannot be 


——— ——— 
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* (5) Video ferrumex iildem tencbris ofſe prolatim, quibus Aarum & i 
gentum, ne as inflrumentum in cades mutuss deeſſes, aut Pretium. Seas 
(6) Nam cum duo fint genera diſcertand!, wnum per diſceptationem, alter 
ger vim, © iDud proprium fir beminss, bxc beBuarum, confugiendum 
ad poſterins, , aj non licer ſuperiori, Cicero, * L. 2. tt. 23+ Þ- 2+ 
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obtained otherwiſe, or where it is more ſecurely decided 
by the Sword, than the Book ſo ſubje& to Deceit and 
Cavil (7). The Succeſs of War is a Juſt Judge, giving 
the Right of Vitory to him to whom it belongs. 
Philip 11. was fo defirous to clear his Right to the Crown 
of nong upon the Death of King Sebaſtian, that after 
having had the Opinions of many Divines and Lawyers, 
and his Army being then upoa the Frontiers, he ſtopp'd, 
to conferr with them further about it. A Prince who 
defires gradually to raiſe his Fortune, may do it by War, 
ovided he has juſt Occaſion. But he who is already 
in quiet Poſſeſſion of a competent Greatneſs, ought dili- 
gently to conſider how he eagages himſelf in War ; and 
to endeavour, as much as poſſible, to avoid it by ho- 
nourable Means, without loſs of Authority and Reputa- 
tion ; for if he loſes them, the Refuſal will rather kiadle 
it. The Emperor Rodolpbus I. us'd to ſay, That *twas 
more commendable to Govern a State well, than to Enlarge it. 
Tis not lefs Glorious for a Prince to preſerve Peace 
with his Sword, than to Conquer in War. Happy 
s that Kingdom, in which the Reputation of Arms 
maintains Plenty, and where Lances ſupport the Vines 
and Olive-Trees ; where Ceres is protected by Bellona's 
Head-piece. The greater the Courage is, the more 
averſe "tis to War, as knowing to what it muſt be 
obliged. Many times, Cowards adviſe and promote it, 
and the Brave att it($). If War is commenc'd for the 
kake of Peace, what need of that, when we may enjoy 
this? The Choice of it ought not to proceed from the 
Will, but from Force or Neceſſity (9). The Ancients 
feign'd, that Pallas was born out of the Head of Jupiter ; 
to intimate, that War ought to proceed from Prodentl 
not from the ——decr-bor of the Mind. Sebaſtian, King 
of Portugal, who carried it into Africl, more by the 


(7) Caftrenſis juriſdiftio ſecwas, 0 rhrufior, of plura Manu agens, calli- 
em fort non exerceat, Tac. in Vit. Agric. ($) Sami Be lar erjams 

# ipnavs, tex ſimi cujuſque Periculum geri. Tac. 4. Annal. ($9) Pacem 
_» debet Yoluntas, Bell.m Neceſſmas. De Avugult. Epiſt. 207. 
om. 2. 
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impulſe of his Courage than Counſel, with his Blood 
imprinted on thoſe Sands the Truth of this Pr 
The Bees don't chuſe an armed King, that he mayn't 
given to War, and neglet the Government of his own 
State, for foreign veſts. If Francis King of France, 
and Guſtavus King of Sweden, had duly. confider'd this 
the firſt had not been taken at P@via, nor the laſt kill'd 
at Lutzen., Ambition of Rule, is that which begins the 
Ruine of many States. This Hanibal knew at laſt, when 
he told Scipio, That *rwould have been better, had the Gods 
wen Men. more modeſt Thoughts, that the Romans might 
content with Italy, and the Carthaginians with Africk. 
Great Princes ought to carry on War with their 
utmoſt Power and Vigour, that they may the ſooner 
end it, as the Reman: did ; for the Protraftion of it is 
both chargeable and dangerous. The Enemy is alſo 
thereby diſciplin'd, and forewarn'd, and encouraged. 
Power, without Vigour, loſes its Eſteem. For theſe 
Reaſons, two Wars ought not to be commenc'd at the 
lame time; for the Forces being divided, they can't be 
ended fo ſoon, nor is any Power ſufficient to maintain 
*<m long, nor Subjefts capable to Command them. The 
Romans ever endeavoured, as do the Turk: at this day, 
not to be ed in two Wars at a time. Upon this 
were grounded the Threats of Corbuls to the Parthian; 
telling them, That all the Empire enjoy d a firm Peace, and 
that they bad only that War (10). 


© (1) Tyc. 15. Annal, 
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EDEMA (to facilitate the Conqueſt of the 

Golden Fleece) ſowed Serpents Teeth in Colchss 

whence immediately ſprang Troops of a 
Men, who falling together by the ears, deſtroyed one 
another. So ſome Princes and States, the pernicious 
Meded's of the World, ſow Diſcord among Princes, 
and reap Wars, and Confuſion, the Fruit thereof, in 
their own States (1). They think to enjoy themſelves 
that Repoſe which they moleſt jn others, and the 
Event proves contrary. Coſmographers fay, about 
the «£quilibrizm of the World, that it is ſo Equidiſtant 
from the Center, that the leaſt Weight moves the Earth. 


a0 the they have ſown the Wind, and reap'd the Whirlwind. 
» Þ 
Os "Tis 
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impulſe of his Courage than Counſel, with his Blood 
imprinted on thoſe Sands the Truth of this Pr 
The Bees don't chuſe an armed King, that he mayn't 
given to War, and neglet the Government of his own 
State, for foreign veſts. If Francis King of France, 
and Guſt avas _— den, had duly. conſider'd this 
the firſt had not been taken at Pavia, nor the laſt kill'd 
at Lutzen, Ambition of Rule, is that which _ the 
Ruine of many States. This Hanibal knew at laſt, when 
he told Scipio, That *rwould have been better, had the Gods 
= Men. more modeſt Thoughts, that the Romans might 
content with Italy, and the Carthaginians with Africk. 
Great Princes ought to carry on War with their 
utmoſt Power and Vigour, that they may the ſooner 
end it, as the Reman: did ; for the Protraftion of it is 
both chargeable and dangerous. The Enemy is alſo 
thereby diſciplin'd, and forewarn'd, and encouraged. 
Power, without Vigour, loſes its Eſteem. For theſe 
Reaſons, two Wars ought not to be commenc'd at the 
lame time ; for the Forces being divided, they can't be 
ended fo ſoon, nor is any Power ſufficient to maintain 
*em long, nor Subjetts capable to Command them. The 
Romans ever endeavoured, as do the Turk: at this day, 
not to be ed in two Wars at a time. Upon this 
were grounded the Threats of Corbuls to the Parthian; 
telling them, That all the Empire enjoy d a firm Peace, and 
that they bad only that War (10). 


| (1) Tac. 15, Annal. 
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EDE A (to facilitate the Conqueſt of the 

Golden Fleece) ſowed Serpents Teeth in Colchos 

whence immediately ſprang Troops of a 
Men, who falling together by the ears, deſtroyed one 
another. So ſome Princes and States, the pernicious 
Medea's of the World, fow Diſcord among Princes, 
and reap Wars, and Confuſion, the Fruit thereof, in 
their own States (1). They think to enjoy themſelves 
that Repoſe which they moleſt jn others, and the 
Event proves contrary. Coſmographers ſay, about 
the «£quilibriam of the World, that it is ſo Equidiſtant 
from the Center, that the leaſt Weight moves the Earth. 


KT For they have ſown the Wind, and reap'd the Whirlwind. 
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"Tis the ſame in War ; there is none & diſtant, bet it 
changes the Center of Reſt of other Kingdoms. War 
is a raging Fire, which kindled in one Place, runs on to 
others, and very often to its own Home, according as 
the Wind drives it. The prudent Farmer dreads the 
Storm he ſees gathering upon the Mountain's top, though 
at never ſo-great a diffance : Much greater need has he 
to fear, who raiſes it, by ſupplying it with Vapours, 
Thoſe who foment the Durch Power and Grandeur, may 
in time repentit,when ſubje& to the Yoke of their Slavery; 
as it befell thoſe who favour'd the Riſe of the Roman 
Grandeur. . The Yenetiars, jealous of the Portugueſe, for 
that by their Voyages they depriv'd *em of the Traffick 
of the PerfranSea, and the Eaſt-Indies, ſent an Embaſſador 
againſt them to Cairo, and Engineers and Carpenters to 
arm the King of Cal.cut againſt them, perſuading the 
Dutch to oppoſe their Paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, 
But they having comply'd with their Deſires, and 
eſtabliſh'd their own Factories and Commerce, quite 
diſappointed the Republick, who had better have left 
the Port xgueſe Trade free, ſince ſo they might have made 
uſe of their Ships to Import the Eaſtern Commodities z 
which when they had brought to their Ports, the Inha- 
bitants might with more Induſtry and Profit diſperſe 
over Exrope, Thus we'fee the Means which humane 
Prudence makes uſe of for its own Safety, turn to the 
Ruine of the Author. The Dukes of Savoy and Parma 
thought to maintain the War in the State of Aſian ; and 
the one utterly ruin'd ' his own, and the other made 
his the Scat of War. Ill Advice impos'd upon the 
Goodneſs of the French King, made him fearful of him- 
ſelf, diffident of his Mother and Brother, and of the 
whole Kingdom, being perſuaded, that without War he 
could not ſubſiſt, and that his Preſervation depended 
upon the Ruine of the Houſe of Auſtria; and for that 
end, he rais'd ( with the Blood of the Nobility of 
that Kingdom, engag'd in Civil Broils) Clouds which 
created a general Tempeſt againſt all Chriſtendom ;, the 
Khine, Moſelle, Danube, and Elbe, being ſummoned L 
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his Afiſtance. He foments the Clouds in England, 
Holand and Denmark. He breaks the Ice of Sweden, 
that he might paſs the Baltick Sea by thoſe Northern 
Sreights, to the Ruine of Empire (3). He thaws 
the Snows of the Swirzers and Gr:ſons, and ſcatters them 
through Germany and /raly. He turns the River Po upon 
the State of Alan, furnmoning the Tyber and Adriatick 
to his Aſſiſtance (4). He raiſes the Fogs of Africk, 
Perfia, Turkey, Tartary and Moſcovia, that they might 
in Clouds of Arrows and Lightning invade Exrope. He 
forces through the ſecret Crannies of the Earth, Earth- 
which ſhook Brazil and the Eaft-Indies, He ſends 
h all Parts furious Horricanes, which made one 
continual Tempeſt ; and he diſturbed the Heavens with 
ſach Diligence and Art, that it darted Fire, hail'd Shot, 
ad rain' > the Earth (5). He reaches from 
Pole to Pole with the Shot of his Artillery (6), and with 
$s Dragoons, more ſwift ( by the Negligence or Malice 
me) thanthe Imperial Eagles (7). Their Neighings 
we heard in all Parts, and Afars triumphs in Blood and 
Duſt (8) The Author of ſo many Wars, verifying 
what J/aiah ſaid of Lucifer, That he diſturbs the Earth, 
mines Kingdoms, diſpeoples the World, and deſtroys its 
Cities (9). For when God makes uſe of one as a Scourge 
t the reſt, he gives him his Power, by which he ſuc- 
ceeds in whatever he undertakes, while his Divine Anger 
continues (10). He told Moſes, That he had made him 
Gad over Pharaoh (11); and fo, as God, he wrought 
Miracles, to puniſh him and his Kingdom (1 2). 

But I am not fo bold to ſay, that in Pharao}'s Perſon, 
and his Kingdom, is repreſented that of France, and the 
Puniſhment that Divine Sun of Juſtice threatens it, and 
that we muſt hope for other miraculous Attions for the 
Preſervation and Grandeur of the Houſe of Auſtria (1 3), 
(2) If. 23. 11. (4) Exch. 32.2. (5) Fer. 4-13 (6) Jer. 
Is (7) 4-13. (8) Fer. $.16. (9) Iſai. 14- 16. (10) Iſa. 
my. (11) Exrd. 9.1. (12) Data oft Moyſi autboritas, (7 poreftas, 

velle Dem Pharamiem terreret, punires, Hil. L 7. de Trin. 
13) 2 Mac, 15.8. ; 
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That his Diſpleaſure being appeaſed, will by little and 
little diſpell the Clouds which obſcure its Pi 
diſcovering thereupon the Triumphant Imperial Eagle, 
which having ſharpned its Talons and its Beak, and rg 
freſh'd its Feathers in the Waters of its Trouble, ſhull 
join that Divine Lightning, which ſhall be Light to | 
and Fire to France, cauſing to fall upon them the whole 
Tempeſt which they had raiſed againſt other Kingdom 
The Spirit of ſo many Tempeſts ſhall waſte it ſelf, ther 
Counſels being raſh and violent (14). French ſhall Wzr 
with French, Friend with Friend, Brother with Brother, 
City with City, and the Kingdom with the Kingdom (14), 
by which it ſhall become the Bloody Scene of P.. 
War which it has { induſtriouſly procured other Np 
tions (16). Such Counſels are like Spiders Webs, dram 
from their own Bowels ; their due Puniſhment is, 6 
fall into the ſame Nets which they have ſpread for 
others (17). Perillss invented a Brazen Bull for the 
Exerciſe of his Tyranny, and was himſelf the firſt tha 
made it Bellow. 

No Poſſeſſion is ſecure, which is founded upon the 
Deſtrution of others. A cyrtain French Embaſſader 
adviſed the League of Cambray againſt the Republickd 
Venice, infinuating, That ſhe ſhould ſow Diſſentions + 
mong the Princes, and build her own Fortune upon ther 
Ruine : And ſeveral of them uniting, diſarmed her, ant 
took from her all the Lands ſhe polleſs'd upon the Cot 
tinent. It may be, that thoſe Times required ſuch Ar- 
tices; or that the Prudent Noblemen, of which the 
Iluſtrious Senate always conſiſts, knew thoſe Inconve- 
niencies, but could not prevent *em, either through the 
furious Torrent of the Multitude, or through fear « 
rendring themſelves ſuſpeted by Oppoſition. Thiss 
the Misfortune of Republicks, that Malice, Tyranny, 
fomenting Hatred, and Self-Intereſt, without reſpe&#» 
Juſtice, paſs for Zeal and Love to their Country, hit 
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_——_—_ of Integrity from appearing. That the 
endeavour to procure the Peace of the $ 


while giddy Fellows, who have no Profj of the 
Time to come, moleſt it by their vain dangerous 
Eaterprizes (18), and that in their Reſolves, their Votes 
we counted not weighed ; and that Communities are 
gays fuller of Raw, Ignorant Perſons, than of thoſe of 
Fradence and Experience ; thence happen grievors In- 
waveniencies. And we fee at preſent that Republick 
_ with great Applauſe by the beſt Maxims, and 
ſhe always promotes the univerſal Peace and good 
|, q—— with her neighbouring Princes, not be- 
to be prevail'd upon by the continual Importunities 
France to join in the preſent War ; by which ſhe has 
wt only oblig'd the Houſe of A«ftria, but has been alſo 
freed from this Zeneral Influence of Mars, by which ſhe 
bas gained more than ſhe could have done by the Sword. 
The Neighbourhood of greater Power is not always 
Dangerous ; it is ſometimes like the Sea, which Ebbing, 
lkaves whole Provinces to the Continent. There are 
not few Princes and Republicks which owe their Preſer- 
nation to this Monarchy. *Twould be a dangerous At- 
tempt for the leſſer Powers always to join in making 
War vpon the Greater, (as we obſerv'd elſewhere.) 
States pain more by their good Correſpondence with 
Princes, than by Force. They are cunning Ladies, 
who caſily captivate their Heart and Will, and guide 
their Ations to their particular Ends. Let 'em not there- 
fore be diſturbed, if Princes are ſometimes angry with 
them; for ſuch Anger is like the Petty Quarrels of Lovers, 
which are the Renewing of Love : Let them blame ra- 
ther Jcalouſies, and credulous Suſpicions, which make 
them doubt the Fidelity of their beſt Friends ; which is 
the Vice of the Multitude, who meaſure Things not by 
Reaſon, but by their vain Suſpicions. 
Theſe Arts of Sowing Diſcord, and procuring the Riſe 
of one by the Fall of others, are moſt in uſe in Courts 
(18) Sapientibus quietis & Reip. cure: leviſſumus quiſque, & furwi in- 
ſpe vans timens, Tac. 1. Hiſt, 
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and Palaces : They proceed from Ambition ; for Re 
wards being already divided, and there being no mean 
to introduce new Forms, but by the Corruption of & 
thers, they procure it by Scandal and Violence. Some- 
time 'tis the Envy of one Miniſter to another, for 
ſome excellent Qualifications, cadeavouring to prevent 
his continuance in a Poſt where they may be conſpi 

or elſe to ruine the Reputation he has already acquir', 
by falſe Accuſations: And when he can't obſcure the 
Truth, he Sneers, Joaks at, and Ridicules it, under pre- 
tence of a kind of Friendſhip ; that loſing his Credit i 
Things of ſmall concern, he may afterwards gain it ik 
Things of greater moment. Such malicious, ſly Trick, 
are ever pernicious to their Author, as T acitxs remark 
in Hiſpon (19), and in thoſe who followed him. Notwith- 
ſtanding, Lucinus Proculus fucceded well, by ac 
others (20). This ſometimes happens, when Good 
and Modeſty are fo reſerv'd as to live privately, deſpilag 
the Honours and Favour of Princes , as it befalls thoſ, 
who, through diſtruſt of their own Abilities, are thought 
unfit for the Management of Publick Affairs ; ſuch 
theſe, aſſiduous Malice, ſuch as 1s intent upoa gaining 
Mens Opinions, eafily robs of the due Rewards & 
their Vertue, as Tipillinus us'd to do (21.) But fud 
Artifices fall with the ſame ſpeed they riſe ; of which 
Tigillinus is an Example, who died infamouſly by hs 
own Hands (22). 


(19) Perniciem alive, ac prſtremum fibi invenere. Tac. 1. Am, 
(20) Ut cuique erat, criminando, quod facillimum fatin eft, provm © 
calidm, bonns & modeſios amteibar. Tac. 1. Hiſt. (21) Prefefium 
vigilam, & pravtorii, & alia premis virtuum welocim viti 
Tac. 1. Hiſt., (22) Inter fluprs concubinerum, (& ofculs, & Gm 
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HE Sun darts the Rays of his _ 1 upon a 
| Concave-Glaſs, and thence proceeds, in Rays 
of Fire, the Figure of this preſent Emblem ; 
intimating, That in the good or bad Intention of the 
Mitiſters conſiſt Peace or War. The Reverberation 
ef the Orders they receive, is Fatal. If the Breaſt be of 
Gear and plain Cryſtal, the Orders flow thence as pure, 
Fnot purer, than they entred ; but if it be Steel, they 
will imbroil the whole World in Wars. To this end, 
Princes, deſirous of Peace, ſhould beware of making uſe 
of Warlike Miniſters ; for as they found all their Fortune 
upon Arms, they continually ſeek Occaſions to exerciſe 
y them. France had never bewail'd the Effects of ſo much 
"8 Diſcord, nor Exrope of ſo many Wars, had not the Pre- 
ſervation of that King's Favour conſiſted therein, ho 
; n » 
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find, in Holy Writ, that the Prieſts carried the Trum. 
os wherewith they declared War (1); that the Ms. 
eſty and Gravity of their Sacred Office would not uk 
them without great Occaſion. The Breaſts of Princy 
are Seas, which ſwell with Mountains of Waves, whe 
their Miniſters are bluſtering Boreas, but are calm and 
ſerene when they are gentle Zephyr ; for a generous and 
peaceful Mind tempers the hot and dangerous Order, 
and turns them to good ; like the Sun, whoſe Ray 
though they paſs by n_ endeavour to free then 
ſelves from this imperfect Form, and return Spherial 
in their Reverberation. And ſometimes it {i not 
that their Intention is good, if they paſs for Warriors; 
for either none believe that Men of their Courage would 
negle&t an Occaſinn, and Fear arms againſt their Bravery 
or at leaſt Malice takes it as a Pretence. The Count 
Fuentes, foreſeeing what would happen to the Yalrolim, 
from the Revolt of the Griſons, upon account of the 
League with the Republick of Yenice, built a Fort at the 
Mouth of the River Ada, for the Security of the Stated 
Milan, The Duke of Feria, in the ſame Country, ſum- 
| mon'd the Catholicks to defend themſelves from the 
Proteſtants. The Duke d*' Offana endeavour'd, by a 
Fleet which he had in the Adriarick, to divert the Arms 
of Venice upon Friuli, And to theſe three Miniſters are 
aſcrib'd the Wars which were afterwards occaſion 
through the Troubles of the Duke of Savoy. 

In thoſe who aſſiſt at Treaties of Peace, the Danger is 
yet | _ each ating according to his Inclination and 
Paſſion, and not according to the good Intention of the 
Prince. Don Lopez, de Haro being diſguſted by Ki 
Sancho the Strong, reveng'd himſelf in the Treaties 
Peace between that King, and Perer III. King of Arragon, 
differently reporting the Anſwers of both ; which in- 
cens'd them more than before. The greateſt Misfortune 


—— 
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(1) And the Sons of Aaron the Pricſt ſhall blow wich the Trum 
pers, and they ſhall be for an Ordigance for ever to you, throughout 
your Generations. Numb. zo, 8. of 
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Princes, is, that they can't Perſonally afliſt at all 
irs, but are oblig'd to be guided by others Reports, 
which are _  T__ RR tiattur'd with 
the Quality of the Mi $ through which they 
ing always infe&ted with the Malice, Fat Pats Aﬀe. 
ion of the Miniſters, and anſwer their Conveniencies 
and Deſigns ; by theſe they ſtrive to flatter the Prince, 
ing them fo, that they may be grateful to his 
Fate Inclination. Miniſters, and principally Em- 
beſadors, eager to ſhew their Abilities, and that they 
penetrate all things, report to the Prince for Certainty, 
not that which is, but that which they fanſie may be z 
they are too prone to Suſpicions, which they form from 
the leaſt Shadow, and then give credit to them, whence 
reat Equivocations and Errors, and is the 
chief cauſe of Quarrels and Wars among Princes ; for 
w Miniſter but has Power to promote Broils and Diſ- 
cord (2). Let Princes therefore be cautious of giving 
Credit to the firſt Relations of their Miniſters, but com- 
pare them firſt with thoſe they receive from others : 
And to form a more certaia Judgmeat of what is written 
to them, let them be perfe&aly acquainted with their 
Humour and Genius, and with their Method of Con- 
civing Things, whether they aQt by private Intereſt and 
Paſſion ; for it happens ſometimes, that the Miniſter is 
taken with a Love for the Country or Prince with whom 
he Treats. and thinks all things Right and Juſt ; 
and ſometimes ſuffers himſelf to be © lig'd by their 
Favours and Civilities, and being naturally Grateful, 
of their Side, and afts their Cauſe. Sometimes is de- 
laded by plain Appearances, and by contrary Reports, 
eunningly ſpread, and fo eafily deceives his Prince; 
for there is none more apt to deceive others, than oae 
who has been impos'd upon before. Many Miniſters are 
moy'd by ſlight Reaſons, or by ſome Paſſion or private 
Averſion which diſturbs their Judgments, and turn 
every thing to ill. There are ſome alſo naturally en- 


(2) In rurbas Oy diſcordias peſſome enjque playima vis. Tac, 4 Hiſt. © 
clin'd 
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clin'd to Miſconſtrue all A&tions and Deſigns ; wheres 
others are ſo Frank and Generous, that they think 

Il deſign'd. Both the one and the other are dangerog, 
and theſe laſt not lefs ſo than the others. 

Sometimes the Miniſter, thinking it part of his Dit 
to diſcover to the Prince his Enemies, and that by tha 
means he ſhall gain the Character of a Zealous and Up 
derſtanding Perſon, becomes ſo nicely ſuſpicious, that 
no one is ſafe from his Tongue and Pen; and to fnake 
his Surmiſes and Apprehenſions ſure, gives occaſion, by 
his Diſtruſt, to Friends to become Enemies, to the gret 
Detriment of the Prince, to whom it were much better 
to have a good Confidence in all, or for the Miniſter t» 
apply Remedies to cure, not to infe&t the Minds an 
Wills of the Subje&. 

Miniſters alſo, weary of Embaſſies, that they my 
retire to enjoy the Conveniencies and Eaſe of a Dv 
meſtick Life, ſtick not to promote a Rupture between 
the Princes they aſſiſt, or at leaſt to ſuggeſt Counſels art 
leſs pernicious. 

Princes are much deceived, who think their Miniſters 
at always as Miniſters, and not as Men. If it weref, 
they would be much better ſerved, and find leſs Incog- 
veniencies. But they are Men, and their Office dog 
not ſtrip *em of their Inclination to Eaſe, and to the 
Pleaſures of Love, Anger, Revenge, and other Afﬀection 
and Paſſions, which Zeal nor Duty are not always & 
pable to corre&. 

But let Princes be apprized, that thoſe who can't 
ſeduce Good and Loyal Miniſters, ( for that they fathom 
their Artifices and Counſels, and know what is ther 
Prince's Intereſt, what not) they traduce them as Db 
ſtruſtful, Paſſionate, Perverſe and Obſtinate, and there 
fore endeavour to remove them from the Management 
Afairs, and to introduce others leſs Knowing, or ® 
treat immediately with the Prince himſelf, tendring 
him ſpecious Propoſitions, which oblige him to Reſolvs 
"more prejudicial. He muſt not give the leaſt grounds 
to any one, to think that he can't change the courſe they ar 
Afﬀairs, 
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| Airs, or diſplace Miniſters ; for if ſuch Thoughts take 
& place, the Prince will be ill ſerved : For ſuch Confidence 
| auſcs Diſdain and Diſobedience in the Accuſer, and the 
Far of it diſcourages the Miniſter. The Errors of theſe 
we leſs dangerous than thoſe to admit the Accuſations 
ginſt them, eſpecially if they are Foreigners : And 
mere they true, yet 'tis more Prudence to deferr the Re- 
nedy. till he from whom they came can't aſcribe it to 
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HE farther thoſe two Luminaries of Day and 
Night are diſtant from each other, the greater 
their Influence and Light is Below : Put when 


ley are ig ConjunRion, their being Brethrenf does not 
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prevent the one from obſcuring the other's Rays ; and 
ſuch Eclipſe creates Shadows and Inconveniencies to the 
Earth, Princes, by the benefit of their Miniſters ad 
Letters, maintain and uphold mutual Correſpondeng 
with each other : But if they ſhould Conferr Perſonally 
with one another, their Interview would create ſhadow 
of Suſpicion and Jealouſie, which would put all their 
States in Confuſion, for that they never in one and 
ther what they promis'd to themſelves, and that neither 
meaſures himſelf by his own Rule, but pretends always 
to much more than his Due. An Interview of two 
Princes, is almoſt like a Due), in which they fight with 
Ceremonies, each endeavouring to conquer tother. The 
Families of each aſſiſt at the Engagement, like tw 
Hoſtile Troops, each being zealous for his Prince\ 
Triumph over the other, in Perſonal Accompliſhmeas 
or Grandeur ; and as in fuch a number all can't be Me 
of Prudence, ſome light Expreſſion, or light Afro, 
cauſes Diſſatisfation 4n the reſt. © So it happen'd in the 
Interview between King Henry, and Lewis XI. of France; 
in which the Spaniards exceeding them in Pomp and 
Greatneſs, and ſcouting the Meanneſs and Slovenlinekd 
the French, thoſe two Nations departed Enemies, who 
had till then maintain'd a good Correſpondence togy 
ther *. The Hatred between Germanicaws and Piſo wa 
private, till they ſaw one another (1). The Interview 
between Ferdlinand1V. of Caſtile, and Dionyſins, his Father- 
in-Law, King of Portugal, cauſed great Diſorders ; s 
did that of King Philip 1. and King Ferdinand, Ani 
though the Meeting of James 1. and King Alphonſo, pre 
duced very good Effetts, yet is it the ſafeſt” way for 
Princes to manage their Afﬀairs dy Embaſſadors. 
Sometimes Favourites ſow Diſcord between the Princ 
and thoſe of the Blood-Royal, (as we have before ob. 
ſerv'd) of which there are many Examples in our H 
ſtories. Don Lopez, de Haro procured a Separation bt- 
tween King Sancho the Strong, and the Queen his Co- 


* Mar, Hiſt. Hiſp. (1) Diſteſerwntque opertis Odiis, Tac, 2. Ang. 
ſort 
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"fort. The Domeſticks of Queen Catherine, Mother to 
King John II. incens'd her againſt the Infant, Don Fer- 
dinand. Don Alvarez. de Lara endeavoured ( thereby 
to keep the Government in his own Hands) to perſuade 
King Henry 1. that his Siſter, Queen Berenguela, delign'd 
w poiſon him.. Thoſe. who were intereſted in the 
Quarrels between the Infant Sancho, and King Alphonſo 
the Wiſe, his Father, took what care —_—_, to pre- 
yeat their Meeting and Agreement. e Grandees of 
Caſtile hindred the Reconcilement of King John II. to 
his Son Henry, Don Alvarez. de Luna, that of King John 
of Navarre, to his Son Prince Carlos of YViana; The Favous 
rites of King Philip I. diſſuaded him from an Jnterview 
with King Ferdinand. Such Artifices we have ſeen ug'd 
in Fence, in theſe Times, to the Detriment of that 
Kingdom, and of all Chriſtendom. The only Remedy 
x, to deſpiſe the Difficulties and Inconveniencies which 
theſe Favourites repreſent, and to come to an Interview 
when the ſecret Operation of the Blood has ,appeas' 
their Minds, and diſcover'd the Malice of thoſe who 
rd the Miſunderſtanding. Upon theſe Reaſons, 
ing Ferdinand gave a Meeting at Segovia, to King 
IV. his Brother-1n-Law, not the Danger 
ef expoſing himſelf to the Reſentment of an offended 
King, wha, either through Natural Afﬀection, or to 
iſe his Infamy, procur'd his Daughter Joame's Suc- 
to the Crown *. For though he was ſufficiently 
pre-advis'd by his Miniſters of the Danger of the thing ; 
yet in the Scales of Prudence, this Conſideration out- 
= abs That mo Force nor Treaty was ſo effefinal as 
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HAT we ſce of the Mermaid, is Beautiful; 
what we hear, Melodious ; that which the It 
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tention conceals, Pernicious ; and that whichs "7; 
hidden under Water, Monſtrous. Who could image * 
ſo great an Inequality in fo fair an Appearance ? dif 
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Beauty as to charm the Mind, and ſuch Harmony as ÞÞ 
intice Ships upon Rocks? Antiquity admir*'d this Monſter 
as an extraordinary Prodigy : yet is nothing more fre 


[ZE 


quent ; Courts and Palaces are full of them (1). Ho G) 1 
often is a fair, ſmooth Tongue, the Snare to entrap 4 fanccun 
Friend (2)? How often does a Friendly, Smiling Look gw 

— ————. 


(1) Iſai, 134 22: (2) Prov. 294 $, 
concel 
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conceal a Heart full of Rancour and Malice ? How often 
are Tears forc'd from a Spring of Joy (3)! Thoſe who 
ſhew'd moſt Sorrow for the Death of Germanicws, were 
thoſe who rejoyc'd moſt (4). When the Head of 
Pompey was brought to Ceſar, he, by his Tears, dif- 
ſembled the Satisfaction of the Sight : 


Czſar, at firft, bis Gift would not refuſe, 

Nor turn bus Eyes away, but fix"dly views 

Till be perceiv'd "twas true, and plainly ſaw 

"Twas ſafe to be a pions Father-in-Law ;; 

Then ſhed ford Tears, and from a joyful Breaft 
Drew Sighs and Groans, as thinking Tears wonld beft 
Conceal his impard Joy * 


We. ſee much of the Syren in the Pretexts of ſome 
Princes > How full of Religion and Concern for the 
Publick- Good ? How Obliging, Kind, and Promi- 
wg? And what Cheats do they impoſe upon each 
other, under theſe Feints and Appearances ? They 
ave the Face of Angels, but end in Serpents ; and Em- 
brace, only to Sting and Poiſon: The Wounds of a 
Well-meaning Sincerity are more wholſom than the 
Kiſſes of ſuch Lips (5). The Words of thoſe are ſmooth 
and balmy, but of theſe ſharp-pointed Arrows (6). 
How often has Treaſon took Riſe from Honours ? Ti- 
terixs, deligning the Death of Germanicws, as jealous of 
the Glory of his Vittories, and to extinguiſh thereby the 
Race of Arguſtxs, call'd him to Triumph, and made him 
ds Companion in the Empire. By ſuch Arts he ſtrives 
Þ diſguiſe his Mind : He burns with Envy of Germanicus 
md makes his Glory blaze more, only the ſooner to ex- 
bnguiſh it : What appears is Honour and Aﬀection, 
what is conceaV'd is Hatred and Malice (7) The more 


(3) Peratts rriftitia imitamentss. Tac. 13. Annal. (4) Periife Ger- 
Ren/cum rulli ja7antins merent, quam qui maxime latantuy. Tac. 2. Anval. 
® Mey's Verſion of Lacan. (+5) Prev. 27. 6. (6) Pſd. $4 22. 
(q) Nec ideo ſincere charitatss fidem adjecutus, amoliri juvenem ſpecie hy- 
wi ftatuir, firugitque cauſor, aut forts oblatas arripuir, Tac. 2. Annal. 
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Fragk and Sincere a Man appears, the more Fraud and 
Deſign he harbours. We are not fo apt to be deceiv'd 
by Muddy as by Clear Fountains, which hide their Poiſog, 
and jnvite by their Clearneſs. For this Reaſon, Prudence 
ſhould be opon her Guard, to penetrate theſe Arts of 
Princes, ſuſpefting them moſt when they ſeem moſt 
fair and obliging, and afting againſt their Caſtom and 
Nature ; as Aprippina did, changing ber morofe Temper 
into good Humour and Dalliance, to take Nero off from 
the Love of his Slave (8) : Which Alteration was ſuſpe- 
Ged by Nero and his Friends, who advis'd him to beware 
of. her Subtilties (9). e ſhould be more cautious 
agaialt what Princes conceal, than againſt what they 
ſhew ; more againſt what they are filent of, than what 
they declare. TheEleQor of Treves delivers up that City 
to the French King, to put therein a Garriſon, though he 
knew *twas Imperial, and under the Hereditary Prote- 
iog of the King of France, as Duke of Luxembargh, and 
Lord of the Lower Burg«ndy, and that thereby he not only 
ran counter to that Prote&tion, but alſo to the Conſtity- 
tions of the Empire; for which Reaſon, the Troops of Sis 
ſurprize this City from the French, and accidentally detain 
the Perſon of the Eleftor, and treat him with all Reſpet 
due to his Dignity : And the King of France havi 
Eighteen Days before concluded a League with the 
landers againſt the Netherlands, makes uſe of this Pre 
text, though happening afterwards, and enters with his 
Forcesin their behalf, under pretence of ſetting at liberty 
his Friend and Allie, He who ſeeks Occakons, cafily 
finds or makes *emm. Malice is like Light, which enters 
at the leaſt Chiak ; and ſuch is our Inclination to Liberty, 
and fo blind our Ambition, that there is no Preterid 
which reſpects cither of them, but we immediately cm» 
brace it, [uffering our ſelves to be deceived by it, though 


($) Tun Agrippina werfis Artibus, per blandimenta juverem 
ſuun potiks cubiculum ac finum offerre comegend#s, que prima «tas, 
ſumma. fortuna expeterent, Tac. 14. Annal. (g) fue mute) nog 
Neronem feſellit, & proximi amicorum metutbant, cavort 
jnfidias mulijeris ſemper atrocs, tum & falſe, Tac. 13. Anal. 
never 
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wver {© unlikely or unreaſonable. 7raly does not yet 
apprehend the Deſigns of France, to Lord it over 
her, under pretence of Protection, though ſhe has ſeen 
the Publick Faith ſo often violated, as in the Treaties of 
Baticbon, Caraſco, and Moron; the Uſurpation of Menr- 
ferar, the Yalteline, and Pignerol, and a Garriſon put 
into Monaco, By ſuch Pretexts Princes mask their Am- 
kition, their Avarice and Deſigns, to the expence of 
the Lives and Fortunes of their Subjets. Hence proceed 
- the Commotions and Wars that the World labours 
er. 

As Intereſts alter, ſo alſo do theſe Pretexts ; for they 
_— to them, and follow them. The Repub- 
of Venice enter into League with the Gri/ons; the 
French oppoſe it, leſt it ſhould diminiſh their Alliance 
with them. Whereupon the People are divided into 
Raftions, to the prejudice of the Catholicks, whom the 
Proteſtants endeavour to extirpate. The Swirzers here- 
ſummon a Diet, and can find no better Remedy, 

to invite the Spaniards into the Valley ;, an Expedient 
before thought on by Pope Clement VIIL in the [nſtru- 
ftions given to the Biſhop of Yeolia, when ſent to the 
Catholick Cantons in Quality of Nuncio. Which Me- 
thod was alſo approv'd of by Gouffier, who managed the 
Alirs of France, and who perſnaded Count Alphonſo 
Caſari, Embaſſador from Spain to the Swirzers, to write 
ththe Duke of Feria, to enter the Yalroline with His Ma- 
kty's Forces ; that thereby ſhutting up the Paſlage of 
Falcamon:ca from the YVenetians, they might deſiſt from 
ſdeir Pretenſions, and that the Valley might be clear'd 
& the Proteſtants. The Duke, moved by theſe In- 
ſtances, and by the common Danger of this Se, which 
hreatned the State of Alan, and all ſraly, and alſo by 
the Complaints and Tears of the Catholicks, enter'd the 
Faltoline ;, and immediately the French, upon new-Con- 
Werations, change their Minds, and oppoſe this Inteat, 
ering into League in Avignon with Yenice and S4vey, 
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wmder Pretence of the Liberty of /raly, though that con- 
kſts more in the ſtopping that Paſſage from the Proteſtants 
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on tYother fide the Mountains, than in any Acquiſition 
the Spariards could make in this Country ; and the F4 
zoline being only the Pretence of the League, the Arms of 
the Allies ferv'd only as a Diverſion, and all the Force 
and Deſign were turn'd to the Oppreſſion of the Repub 
lick of Gezoa. $o that Pretences vary according to the 
Alteration of Intereſts. 

Times by their Effets diſcover the Falſity of thek 
Pretences ; for either they don't perform what they pro- 
miſe, or don't at where they propos'd. The Republick 
of Venice had a mind to ſeize Gradiſca, and took fors 
Pretext the Incurſons of the Uſcoques in Croatia : They 
made a Feint to defend the Liberty of the Sea, and mad 
War upon the Land. 

Many times they make War, upon pretence of Zeal 
for the Glory of God, and rather hinder it ; ſometima 
for Religion, and confound it ; ſometimes for Publict 
Peace, and diſturb it ; ſometimes for the Peoples Liberty, 
and oppreſs 'em ; ſometimes for PruteQion, and enilare 
them ; ſometimes to preſerve their own State, and they 
invade others. O Men, O People, O States, O King: 
doms ! whoſe Tranquility and Happineſs depends upas 
the Ambition and Capriche of a few. 

When the Ends of A&tions are Juſt, but are in da 
of not being fo interpreted, or of miſcarrying it 
are underſtood, we may ſo diſpoſe them, that ow 
Actions may appear different to the Eyes of the World, 
and be thought to be guided by other honeſt Cauſes. tt 
who acts ſo, cheats noae, but acts juſtifiably, but only# 
muſes Malice by falſe Appearances, by which it deceive 
it ſelf, and prevents its oppoſition to the juſt Deſigwsd 
the Prince; for no Reaſon obliges him to point at tht 
Mark at which he levels; for it would be impoſlible a 
him to ſtrike one, it at the ſame time he did not ſeem #& 
aim at another. 

There is not leſs Danger to States, in the feign'd Zeal 
with which ſome would ſeem to reſpe& the Publick 
and regard only their own particular Intereſt. They 


pretend to reform the Goverament, to weaken its Abs 
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thority : They propoſe Means, and ſuggeſt Counſels 
after the Effet, to diſcover Errors already paſt Remedy : * 
They affe& Liberty, to gain the Applauſe of the People 
againſt the Magiſtracy, and confound the State, by re- 
ducing it afterwards to Slavery (10). Theſe Artifices 
arc'us'd by all Tyrants of Republicks (11), What 
Feints did Tiberizs make of reſtoring Liberty to that of 
Rome, when his whole Deſign was to oppreſs it (12). 
The ſame Methods the Prince of O-—— us'd to make 
the Netberlands Revolt, which his Family have made ufe 
of ſince to Lord it over the United Provinces. Time 
will ſhew them, to their Coſt, the difference between 
a Natural Prince and a Tyrant ; then, they will repeat 
of having preferr'd Rebellion with their Ruine, to 
Obedience with Security, as Cerials advis'd thoſe of 
Treves (13). The People bliadly fly to the Call of 
Liberty, and don't know it tilt they have lolt ir, and 
find themſelves intangled in the Nets of Slavery. The 
offer themſelves to be moved by the Fears of theſe falſe 
Crocodiles, and raſhly iatruſt them with their Lives and 
Fortunes. How peaccable would the World be, if Sub- 
ets knew, that whether the Government be of All, of 
y, or of One, it would have its Inconvenieacies, 
with ſome kind of Tyranny : For though Speculation 
may inveat a perfect Form of Governmeat, as it muſt be 
of Men, not of Angels, it may be commended, but got 
practiſed (14). So that Liberty conhilts not in this or 
that Form of Government, but in the Preſervation of 
that which a long, Uſe and Experience has conſtituted 
and approved, in which Juſtice is defended, and Pub- 


(10) Ut Imperium evertant Libertarem preferum : fi impetraverint 
am aggredientur. Tac. 16, Annal. (11) Caterum libertas, & ſpecioſa 
neming jretexuntur, nec quiſquam aliemom (ervitium & d1yminationem fibi 
coneupruit, wt non cadem ifta vocabula uſurperet. Tac. 4 Hiſt. (12) Spe- 
tioſa verbis, re inanie aut ſubdola : quantaque mdjore liberta's imagine 
; Fanto eruptura ad infenſius ſcrvitium. Tac. 1. Annal. 


(3) Ne comwnaciam cum pernicie, quam obſequium cum ſecuritate ma- 
tw, Tac. 4. Hiſt (14) Dileda ex bu, © confliturs Reipub. forms 
ladari facilims quam evenire, wel fi evenit, baud diuturns eſſe poreft. 
Tac. 4- Aunal. 
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lick Peace preſery'd, ſuppoſing that ſome ſort of Go- 
verament muſt be obey'd ; for Liberty never ſuffers 
more than in ſuch es. We think to find a better, 
and we fall into a worſe; as it happen'd to thoſe who 
ſurvived Tiberixs and Caims (15); and when we better 
our ſelves, it does not countervail the Damage we ſuſtain 
in the change of one Form to another. So that *tis bet. 
ter to bear with the preſent, though unjuſt (16) ; and 
hope, that if the Prince be bad, God will be pleav'd to 
ſend another good one (17). "Tis he beſtows King- 
doms ; and *twould be ac his Divine Decrees, not 
to obey thoſe whom he has conſtituted. Nebuchadnezze 
was a wicked Pri yet God threatned a ſevere Puniſh 
ment to thoſe who did not y= | him (18). As we are 
contented with the Seaſons, bear patiently the [n- 
conveniencies of Nature ſo alſo we ſhould the Defects of 
our Princes (19). While there are Men, there will be 
Vices (20). Where is there to be found a Prince with- 
out them ? Theſe Evils are not continual. If one Prince 
be bad, another good one ſucceeds, and ſo one makes 
amends for the other (21). 


(15) 4n Neronem extremuom Dominorum putatis f idem crediderum, qui 
Tiberio, qui Cai» —_— furrunt : cum imerim inflabilior Gf ſavior exo 
ms oft. Tac. 4. Hi (165) Ferends Regumn ingenia, neque uſut crebre; my- 
rationes, Tac. 12. Annal. (17) Ukeriore mirart, praſentia ſequi. bows 
Imper atores voto expetere, ſaunque tolerare. Tac, 4. Hiſt. (18) f&, 
27-6. (19g) Quomodo fleviliratem, aut nimios imbres, & caters Natws 
mals, its Laxuriam vel avaritian dominantium telerare. Tac. 4. Hit 
(20) Viris eruant, donec Homines. Ibid. (21) Sed neque bet cominu 1 
& mclionan interventy penſantiy. Ibid, 
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O Bird ſo much reſembles Man ia the Articulation 
of the Voice, as the Parror *®, Its Vivacity is fo 
great, that ſome Philoſophers have doubted 

whether it did not participate of Reaſon. Carden ſays 

that it be > all Birds in Ingenuity, and Qyickneſs of 

A on; and that it not only learns to Speak, but 

wo to Meditate with a Deſire of Glory (1). This Bird 

s very Candid and Ingenuous, the Quality of Great Spi- 

fits : yet is not its Candour expoſed to Deceit, but 
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knows how to prevent it; and as fly and crafty as the 
Serpent is, it evades his Artifices, and to ſecure its Net 
from him,it hangs itat the end of the higheſt and flende 
Twig of a._Tree, in the manner here repreſented, that 
when he would paſs by them to devour its young 
he falls by his own weight. So Artifice muſt be fruſt 
by Artifice, and Counſel by Counfel. In which 
Kiny Ferdinand the Catholick was an Exellent Maſter far 
Princes, as he fufficiently ſhewed ia all his Deſigns, par. 
ticularly in his Marriage with Germana de Foix, Niex 
to Lewis XII. of France, to break the Peace clapt ups 
Hagenaw, between the Emperor, and his Son-1n-Lay, 
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King Philip I. without his knowledge, -and to his prey» I Pwrar 
dice, Nor did he uſe with leſs Addreſs the Opportuaty & amaz 
offer'd by the ſame King of Frances deſiring a terpri 
with him, to get liberty to Invade the Kingdom & War. 
Naples, contriving the Matter ſo that he might recover Þ d& D: 
the Governments of Rowſillon and Sardinia : And wha BY zkich 
he ſaw the French King had already made an Inroad into W the 4 
Jraly with that Intent, and withal how dangerous a & amine 
Neighbour he would prove ta the Kingdom of Sici U 
which his Eye was upon, he pnt aſtop to his Prog pn 
broke the Treaty, and, denounc'd War againſt him, W fuſer 
entring into an Alliance with the Republick of Yenice, Þ wiceſt 
and other Princes. And theſe Weapons are more ne I mrs, 
ceſſary in War than Peace; for their Wit docs more W Conk 
than Strength. And certainly that Commander deſervs Bi that t 
no ſinall Praiſe, who deſpiling the Vain-glory of Cow I afily 
quering his Enemy with the Sword, ſteals the Victory, Þ Time 
and triumphs by Policy and Stratagem, whereby the 8 the f 
Law of Nations 1s not the leaſt violated (2). For if the i that 

War be Jult, the Methods thereof are fo alſo (3): tout 


FT 


"Twixt Force and Fraud, what Difference in War ? 


And indeed, what Reaſon can be given, why you may 
not deceive him, whom it is lawful evea to kill? Its 


TIYE 


(2) Cum juſt? B:Dun ſuſcipitur, ut aperte pugnet quis, aut ex Injdin, 
wibil ad Fuſtitiam intereſt, D, Aug, (3) Dolus an Firtus quis in Hef 
requirar, Virg. 
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of Magnanimity to preferr the Publick Safety 
a Triumph, and make fure of Victory without 
poſing it to the manifeſt Fortune of War, whea there's 
mae, in Humane Judgment, can appear fo certain, but 
$& ſubje&t to a thouſand Chances. In countermining 
the cunning Deſigns and latrigues of an Enemy, we 
maſt not always regard what a Prudent Man would do 
wthe like caſe, (though to have alſo ſome Fore-thought 
rhe were adviſeable) but a Judgment muſt be formed 
from the Condition and Capacity of the Perſon to be 
dalt with ; for all Men take not always the moſt pro 
md prudent Methods. Ferdinand Duke of Alba's entring 
Image with an Army, upon King Sebaſtiar's Death, was 
Amazing ; by ſeveral blamed as a very Dangerous En- 
wpriſe, in a Perſon ſo eminently verſed in the Art of 
War. To whom he reply'd, That he was not ignorant of 
the Danger g but be truſted mn having to do with a Nation, 
which by a continued Enjoyment of Peace, had probably forgot 
the Af airs of War, Even when we have to do with Men 
eminent for Prudence, the Judgment and Conjeture we 
ju upon their Actions, even by the Rule of Reaſon and 
e, is not infallibly certain; for ſometimes they 
kiſſer themſelves to be carry'd away by Paſſion, and the 
viſt Men are now and then guilty of the greateſt Er- 
mrs, Self-conceit rendring, them negligent, or too much 
Confidence in their Diſcretion, making them preſume, 
tht though they have a little loſt thetr Way, they can 
alily find it again. Sometimes in Things they preſuppoſe, 
Time and other Events deceive them. Wherefore it is 
the ſafeſt way, ever to ſuſpend one's Judgment in Things 
that depend upon another's Pleaſure, and not to go 
Sout to regulate them by our own Private Diſcretion z 
br every one has his particular Reaſons vaknown to 
ahers, and conſonant to his Nature, which are the 
Sring of his Aftions. What to one ſeems impoſlible, 
mother thinks ecaſic : And there be ſome Genius's that 
ar not the moſt hazardous Enterpriſes ; ſome that 
we guided by Reaſon, others that are utterly averſe 
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The moſt ſecret Artifices of Enemies, or thoſe why 
under colour of Friendſhip, aim wholly at their on 
Intereſt, are ſuch particularly whereby they make their 
Propoſals with ſo much Subtilty, that they ſeem to 
dound to the Prince's Advantage, when they really tend 
to his Ruine ; a Thing his Integrity is ealily deluded 
if he want Experience, or ſmell not their Drift. It r> 
quires therefore no ſmall Prudence and Attention w 
turn ſuch Counſels to the Deſtruftion of the Authon 
thereof. Into what Precipes will that Government fall, 
which is dire&ed by Foreign Councils, contrary to the 
Advice of the Holy Ghoſt (4). But although an Enemy 
Deſigns are uſually diſcoverable by bare Reaſoning, 
yet 15 it convenient to trace them alſo by Spies, the 
principal Inſtruments of Govefament, without which 
a Crown can never be ſecure, or admit of Encreaſe, nr 
a War be carry'd on with Succeſs (5). Fitellizs wa 
condemned for being improvideat in Council, in War 
fare ignorant, how to draw up an Army, what belong! 
to Scouts, when to proſecute, when protratt a Wa. 
And indeed, of what ill Conſequence this Negligence i 
Germany can abundantly teſtihe, which has loſt ſev 
advantageous Opportunities, and its Soldiers been oftet» 
times ſurprized and cut off in their Quarters, for want 
of Intelligence of the Enemies Deſigns and Marches (6) 
Foſhua made uſe of Spies, though God himſelf took care 
of his Arms (7). Aoſes never March'd, but an Angd 
carry'd a Pillar of Fire before him, to ſhew where to 
encamp z yet by God's Command, he ſent out Ment 
ſearch the Promis'd Land (8). Embaſſadors are nothing 


(4) Receive a ſtranger into thine houſe, and he will difturb they 
and rurn thee out of thine own. Eccleſ. 11. 34 (5) Ignarus militia 
improvidus confilii, quis erds Agmins, cure explorandi, quanins 
gendo, trabendove Bello modus, Tac. Hiſt. Lg. (5) And Joſhua feat 
out two men to ſpy gemngd 2.1» (7) And the Angel of Gat 
which went before che camp of Iſracl, remoy'd and went behind them 
and the pillar of the cloud went from before their face, and flood be 
hind them. Exod. 14. 39. (8) Send thou men, that they may ſears 
the Land of Canaan, which I give unto the Children of Iſracl. Swnk 
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th BY bat Publick Spics 3 and without prejudice to the Law of 

m # God, or that of Nations, may endeavour, by Bribes and 

« & Preſents, to corrupt the Fidelity of Mini who even 

rn. & by Oaths are obligd to it, and to ſift out what ill Con- 

a # wivances are in Agitation againſt their Prince ; for theſe 

vn are no way obliged to keep the Secret, and the other 

1» have on their fide the Natural Reaſon of Self-preſerya« 
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o HE Stone-cutter at Home firſt es and 

w. poliſhes the Marbles he deſigns for Orna» 

* nament of a Building ; becauſe afterwards it 

& | YFould be more troubleſome, and the Work imperfe&. 

L for this Reaſon, I conceive, thoſe of Solomon's Temple 
were 
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were faſhion'd, that it"might be erefted without 

and the Sound of Tools. Thus wiſe Princes ought oo 
poliſh their Deſigns, and bring their Reſolutions to Mg. 
turity, before they put them in Execution ; for not to 
conſider of them but in the Field, is more like a Gladiator 
than a Prince. The Bull ( the Figure of this Emblem) 
before he engages his Rival, praftiſes by making Trid 
of himſelf, and by often running his Horns againſt 
Tree, by degrees learns the Art of Defending ki 

and Goring his Oppoſer (1). He who is to Conſult ig 
heat of Action, fears all things, and knows not what 
Meaſvres to take. But becauſe Occaſions happen not al- 
ways as we wiſh, and ſometimes it is not in our Power 
to retard or haſten them, . it will be the part of Prudence 
to conlider whether it is better to execute our Reſoly- 
tions with Leiſure or Expedition, for that ſome Afairs 
require Speed in their Reſolutions, others Time, and 
mature Conſultation ; and to offend on either hand, will 
be to the prejudice- of the Government. Conſiderat 
when of worſe conſequence than Raſhneſs, is by 
means to be avoided. Tn ſudden Emergencies, Counſel 
are better ſnatch'd than taken. Whateyer Time is ſpent 
in Deliberation, will either overcome the Danger, or 
loſe the Opportunity. Fortune's nimble, but the gene» 
rality of Men move but ſlowly, and that's the realoafs 
few overtake her. The greateſt part of our Delibers 
tions are upon Things already paſt, and the Counſd 
comes after the Event (2): Our Affairs run with þ 
much {wiftneſs, that Counſel muſt be ſpeedy to purſae 
them ; nay, even that will be too low, it ought to be 
in a readineſs to expet them. When Time favours, i 
is aſſiſted by Delay ; otherwife Expedition ſarmounts it, 
and then Counſellors of lively, a&ive Spirits, are chiefly 
neceſſary. Other Afﬀairs, which allow Time, ſhould be 
tranſated with Maturity ; for nothing is more oppolite 


(1) Timet, atque cum deficere omnia videmur, qui in ipſo negotio a 
filium capere cogitur, Jul. Caf, (2) Res noflre ferumur, ime wl 
vuntur ; er0 confilium ſub die naſci debet ; Oy boe quoque tardun off nin, 
ſub manu, quod aium naſcatur. Seneca. je 
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wProdence, than Haſte and Paſſion. Impetuouſneſs 
ar miſcarries, and Examination and Attention are 
anfounded by it. Hence it is that hot, raſh Counſels 
inoſt always pleaſe at firſt Sight; are difficult in the 
Iecution ; in the Event grievous ; and the Perſons who 

them, though they may appear at firſt daring, 
x when they come to execute, are at a ſtand, being 
mbroiled by their own Counſels : For Haſte is blind, 
ad without Forecaſt (3). Wicked Counfels require 
ſecipitation, but Good uſually get Strength by Delay (4). 
lad although the Common People love to ſee Effedts 
teore they do Cauſes, and fo always condemn flow 
Counſels ; yet the Prince ought to be Proof againſt theſe 
kemurings, which, upon Succeſs, will afterwards re- 
ind to his Glory (5). Nevertheleſs, Delay muſt not 
teſþ great, as to let ſlip the Opportuaity of Execution 
ifmlt the Emperor Yalens was guilty of, who idly ſpent 
t Time of ARtion in Conſultation (6). This is a 
maeral Error in imprudent Counſellors, who, per- 

d with the Weight of Afﬀairs, can neither judge of 

Danger, nor come to any Concluſion ; whence they 
bart ut the leaſt Shadow, nay, and think by theſe very 
Doabts to paſs for Diſcreet. They ſuſpend their Coun- 

til Time it ſelf furniſh them; and then begia to 

e, when the Opportunity is gone. Counſels there- 

thoold be ripened, not hurried ; for Maturity errs 
in Exceſs nor Defe& of Time : as it is admirably 
preſs'd by Augnſtms, in his Device of a Dolphin twin'd 
d an Anchor, with this Inſcription, Feſtina lene ; 
which that of Alexander the Great is not incompa- 

Nibil cuntftando : the one being underſtood of Af- 
of Peace, the other concerning thoſe of War, where 
mpedition gives Succeſs to the greateſt Deſigns. Cereals 


(3) Omnis nen properanti clars certaque ſum, feftinatio improvida eft 
& Livy. (4) Scelers impetus, bans conſilis mori valeſcere ſolens, 
L 4. Hiſt. (5) Feſtinare quoduis negotium gignit errores, inde 

detrimenta exoriri ſolent 1, at in cunfiando bona infurt, que ft non 
talis videantar, im rempore bona quis efſe reperiat. Herod, (6) Ipfo 
runiaione a;endi rempor a conſultands canſwnpſit, Tacir. 


Q ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded well in all Things, by Reſolving and Executing 
with Expedition (7). But notwithſtanding Speed dog 
generally produce great Effets in War ; yet Care ſhould 
be taken, that it be not blind and inconfliderate, begia- 
ning briskly, but in the end languiſheth (8). Whea the 
Thang it felf admits of Delay, and there is room for 
Deliberation, this is of more ſervice than Raſhneſs (9g); 
Though both in the one and the other Prudence ſhould 

eaſure Time, either leſt through want of it the Coup 

Is be like Whelps, born blind, or as Hedghogs with 
Prickles and Difficulties, by being too ſlow. 

When therefore Orders come firſt out of the Prince 
Hand, let them be Abſolute, to prevent Confuſion a 
Doubt in their Execution. For the moſt prudent Minh 
ſters can never perform as they ought, ſuch as comet 
them rough and deformed : It is for him that Cos 
mands to preſcribe the Form, for the Subject tv Execute 
it. And it each do not keep to their diſtin&t Duties, the 
Work will remain defeftive. The Prince ſhould do the 
part of a Maſter-Workman, the Miniſter that of an inkt- 
rior Labourer. That Prince who leaves all to the Di 
poſal of his Miniſters, either is ignorant or weary of bs 
Office. *Tis an ill-conftituted Goverameat, where 
Power is lodg'd in many ; nay, it is indeed no Goverts 
ment, which is not under one Head. If Miniſters Rul, 
all Authority and the Order of Government will peri 
Then only they may and ought to ſuſpend the Executina 
of Orders, when the ſame appear evidently unjuſt, 
inaſmuch as they are born for God, before their Prin, 
As alſo when the Prince's Commands are prejudicial 
his Patrimony or Reputation, or inconſiſtent with 
Government, and depend upon the knowledge of 
particular Matters of Fa&t, or laſtly, when Diſtance 
other Accidents ſhall ſeem to have made ſuch an Alter 


(7) Sane Cereals parum tempors ad exequenda imperia dabat, fali 
contliis, ſed eventu clarm, Tac. |, 5. Hiſt. (8) Omnia inconſult; inge# 
caſts, initiis valide, ſpatio langueſcunt, Tac. 2. Hiſt, (9g) Ducer 
videndo, conjuttando, eur@atjone ſepims, quam temeritaze prodefe. 1de® 
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in the ſtate of Affairs, that it may be probably ga- 
rd, that had the Prince known theſe before, he 
7 not have given thoſe Orders ; in this Caſe, pro- 

however t be no other conſiderable Danger 
kDdaying, they may be deferred and excepted againſt, 
mdeſtly however, and with all the Reſpe& due to his 
Wnhority and Jodgment, with this Hope at leaſt, that 
won better Information, he may Command what is more 
moper to be done. Thus the Great Captain did, when, 
axtrary to the Orders of Ferdinand the Catholick, he 
bind at Naples with his Army, conſidering with what 
inpatience the /raliar Princes expetted the Reſult of the 
merview between the two Kings, Ferdinand, and his 
w-in-Law, Philip I. and what a deſperate Condition 
te Affairs of Naples would be in, if he abandon'd them 
#that JunQtare. For all this, if the Miniſter know his 
ſiace to be ſo great a Lover of his own Counſels, as 
mher to do amiſs, than admit of Inſtruftion, he may 
Wd his Tongue, and Diſſemble ; for it were down- 
Pr Folly for him to expoſe himſelf to Danger, with- 
hopes of a Remedy. Corbulo was already engaged 
# bme conſiderable Enterprize ; but the Emperor 
Wing Commanded him to deſiſt, he retir'd : For tho” 
* knew thoſe Orders were unadviſedly given, yet he 
wald not ruine himſelf by Diſobeying them (10). 

No Orders require ſo punctual Obſervance in the Mi- 
Mer, as thoſe which relate to Matters of State. In 
ws Caſe ( unleſs the above-mention'd Circumſtances 

rr, or there be otherwiſe any conſiderable evident 

per in the Execution ) he is implicitly to Obey, 
whout giving any heed to his prone Opinion and Ar- 
| For the Deſigns of Princes are often too 

ly rooted, to be penetrated by the Miniſter , or 
T they would not have him dive into them; and 


———— 


d) Jam caſire in byflili loco moliebatur Corbulo, acceptis tamen 4 

Imperatore liters, quibus ſe recipere jubebatur, re ſubita, quanquam 
faw Fenders, ame ex Imperatore, comemptus ex Barbars, 
ram apud ſocios \, mbil aliud prolocutms, quam beatos quoſuam Duces 
 Agmumrecepruct dedir. Tac. 1. 11. Anval, 
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therefore he ſhould fide with the Prince's Commands, 
and preſume upon his Prudence that fo it ought to be. 
Hence Dolabella, when Commanded by Tiberius to Mring 
the Ninth Legion out of Germany, readily Obey 
though he wanted not Reaſons to the contrary (11) 
If every one had liberty to canvas and examine what is 
enjoined, all things would be confounded; and infinite 
Opportunities loſt. A Kingdom (as has been ſaid elſe- 
where) is like a Muſical I ent, whoſe Strings the 
Prince tunes, who runs them all over with his Fingers; 
whereas the Miniſter touches only one, and not hearing 
the reſt ſound, cannot know whether it be too high or 
too low, and would very eaſily be miſtaken, if he went 
to ſet it according to his own Fancy. The Count 
de Fuentes, by the liberty of his Years, Zeal, Services and 
Experiences, crowned with ſo many ſignal Trophies and 
Victories gave him, ſometimes ( while he governed the 
State of Milan ) ſuſpended his Obedience to King Phily 
the Third's Orders, becauſe he judged them improper, 
and to proceed rather from the Self-Intereſt or Ignorance 
of his Miniſters, than his own Mind : Which 
many afterwards have followed, to the great prez 
of the Publick Repoſe, and Regal Authority. It would 
be of very ill Conſequence, for Miniſters to be al 
allow'd to queſtion, whether what is Commanded, 
the Prince's Will or not; an Abuſe which uſually bs 
its firſt Riſe from their knowing it not to be his own 
Hand that proportions and poliſhes the Stones deſigned 
for the Edifice of Government. But ſuppoſe it be ane 
ther's, yet due Honour and ſubmiſſion ought to be paidto 
the Commmands, no leſs than if they came from hisom 
Will and Judgment, or elſe there would be nothing bs 
Confuſion and Diſorder. Zealous and Prudent Obedieuce 
reverences the bare Hand and Seal of its Sovereign. 
But if Princes are too remote, and there is Danger & 
their Orders coming too late, even after the Event, 
that variety of Accidents (particularly in Afﬀairs of Wat) 
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(11) Fuſe Principis magie, quam incerts bel metnens. Tac, 1. 4. Anna 
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may not allow Time for Deliberation, and there be 
certain Intelligence that the Opportunity will be in the 
mean time loſt, it will be Prudence to give full Power 
of Acting as Occaſion ſhall require, leſt that happen 
which betell Yeſpeſier, in the Civil War with Yirellize, 
when Diſtance of Place made the Counſels come after the 
Frents. To avoid which 4aconveniency, Tiberixe, 
upon _ Druſus to Command the German Legions, 
ined with him ſme Prydent and-Experienc'd Coun- 
whom he might Gonſult as:Occaſion required, 
a full Power to Act as he ſaw Opportunity, When 
Helvidins Priſcus was ſent into Armenia, he had a Com- 
miſſion to Att as he ſaw Occaſion. In»fine, this was the 
pſual Praftice of the Roman Senate, to leave all to the 
Diſcretion and Condutt of-their-Commanders, and t9 
| end nothing in particular to :them, but only all 
le Care that the Commonwealth ſuffer'd no 
image. An Example the Republicks of Yenice and 
e are far from imitating; who, unwilling to let 
their Liberty lie at the Mercy of one Man, reſtrain 
_ of their-Generals ; being forewarned by the 
ple of Avguſtrg,” who turned*the Arms upon the 
Commonwealth, which he had taken up in its Defence 
wainſt Mark Anthony. 
+ This Freedom of Power the Miniſters who are near 
the King's Perſon are wont to limit, to encreaſe their 
wn, and render it neceſſary for all to paſs through 
their Hands, Whence it is that fo much Time is ſpeat 
iDeliberating, and that Reſolutions are taken too late 
wbecxecuted, or at leaſt to have the Succeſs that might 
te expected from them ; and conſequently the Charges 
md Paios in Preventing is utterly thrown away. It hap- 
= ſometimes, that while there paſſes ſo great a 
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of Time between the Accidents themſelves, and 
r being known and examined, freſh Advice is brought 
of the State of Affairs, with new Circumſtances, which 
wake it neceſſary to alter the former Orders ; and after 
Apr Days and Years ſlide away, without any 

either of Reſolution or AQtion. | 
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HE Forces of all Powers are limited, thoſe of 

Ambition alone (the common Vice of Humane 

Nature) infinite. -, This, the more it has, the 

more it deſires to have, or rather is a kind of fiery Ap- 

R [_ by the Heart exhaled, which draws Strength and 

eaſe from the very Matter it is apply'd to. This 

Failing is greater in Princes than in other Men ; for to 

the Deſire of Getting is joined that Glory of Com- 

manding, both which neither ſubmit to Reaſon nor 

Danger, and hate to meaſure themſelves by their Abil 

ties. Wherefore the Prince ought to weigh well what 

his Sword is able to ſtrike, what his Shield to _ 
always remembring this, that bis Crowa is a figite 
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limited Circle. King Ferdinand the Catholick, in all his 
Undertakings, never failed to conſider every Circum- 
ſtance of them, their Cauſe, Diſpoſition, Time, Means, 
and End. He who attempts nothing but what he can 
effe&t, will paſs for Inviacible ; whereas one that aſpires 
to a Thing impoſſible, or too difficult, diſcovers the 
Bounds of his Power, and the fruſtrated Deſigns are, as 
were, publick Records of his Weakneſs. There is no 
Monarchy fo Potent, but it is upheld more by Opinion 
than Reality, by Reputation than Strength. Deſire of 
Glory and Sovereignty hurry us on, ſo that all things 
ſem caſie, but in the end we meet with Difficulties un- 
obſerved before. Almoſt all Wars might be avoided, 
were their Means and End throughly examined at firſt : 
I is therefore incumbent on the Prince, before he en- 
pee in them, perfealy to know his Forces, as well 

nſive as Defenſive, the State of his Malitia, and 
what Officers he has to Command them, the Subſtance 
of his Coffers, what Contributions he may expe& from 
bis Subje&ts, and whether they be like to continue Loyal 
nn Adverſity, alſo by Study, Reading and Converſation 
t inſtru&t himſelf in the Diſpoſition and Situation of 
Countries, in the Cuſtoms of Nations, the Natures of 
ts Enemies, their Wealth, Auxiliaries and Allies. 
Let him meaſure every one's Sword, and examine 
whereia his Strength conſiſts. Henry, King of Caſtile, 
wtwithſtanding his Sickneſs, never neglected this, but 
ſent ſeveral Embaſſadors as far as Aſia, to inform him of 
the” Manners and Cuſtoms of thoſe Parts. The ſame 
&d Moſes, before the Iſraclites entred the Promiſed 
land (1). And leſt the Prince we frame by theſe 
Emblems ſhould want this Matter alſo, I ſhall here, in 
_ touch upon ſome Poiats of it, with what brevity 

elent Deſiga requires. 

ture, willing to ſhew her Beauty and Power, by 

the variety of her Productions, has ſtampt a Difference 


(1) See the land what ic is, and the People that dyell heres, 
they be ſtrong or weak, few or many. Numb. 13. 18- 
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not only upon the Faces, but alſo on the Minds of Men; 
there being a vaſt Diſagreement between the Temper 
and Morals of Nations. To this ead, ſhe has variouſly 
diſpoſed the Cauſes themſelves ; which either joiatly all 
operate in ſome Places, or ſeparately; in theſe ſome, in 
thoſe others. Geographers have divided the Globe of 
the Earth into divers Climates, cach of which is ſubjef 
to a particular Planet, as <o the principal Cauſe and 
Fountain of that Diverſity : And becauſe the Firſt Clj- 
mate, which is drawn through AMeroe, an Iſland of the 
River Nile, is ſubje&t to Saturn, they fay its Inhabitants 
are Black, Barbarous, Rough, Suſpicious, Treacherong, 
and Cannibals. 

That thoſe of the Second, which is attributed 
Jupiter, and paſſes through Siene, a City of Egypt, are 
gone, Grave, Honeſt and Prudent. 

Thoſe of the Third, which is ſubjet to Afar, and 
reaches through Alexandria, arc Reſtleſs and Warlike. 

Thoſe of the Fourth, which is under the Sun, and 
ſtretch'd through the Iſle of Rbedes and the Midſt of 
Greece, are Men of Learning, Orators, Poets, and lages 
nious Artiſts. 

Thoſe of the Fifth, which paſſes through Rome, di- 
viding Jraly from Savey, and is aſcribed to Yenw, are 
Effeminate, Lovers of Muſick and Luxury. 

Thoſe of the Sixth, govern'd by Mercxry, and paſfng 
through France, are Fickle, Inconſtant, and addidted to 
Sciences. 

Laſtly, Thoſe of the Seventh, where the ſoon pre« 
ſides, and which is extended through Germany, the Lows 
Countries, and Enoland, are Flegmatick, Lovers of Good- 
Fellowſhip, Fiſhing, and Trading. 

Nevertheleſs, this one Cauſe _ not to be always 
uniform, nor ſufficient : For under the ſame Parallel or 
Climate, with the ſame Elevation of the Pole, and an 

ual Riſing and Setting of the Stars, we ſee oppolite 
Eftes, particularly in the Climates of the Lower Hemt- 
ſphere. In «£thiopia, for Inſtance, the S's Beams 
icorch and blacken Mens Bodies ; but in Braſil, "a 
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the ſame Latitude, their Skins are White, and the 
Air Temperate and Agreecable. The Ancients held 
ce Torrid Zone, for its exceſſive Heat, to be uninha- 
kitable, yet in Armenia it is very Temperate, and well 
Feopled. And though thoſe Eternal Luminaries of 
en have ſome energy, yet the Diſpoſition of the 
th contributes more ; for we find the EffeRts of their 
Rays to be greater or varied, according to the various 
Situation of Hills and Valleys, and temper'd even by 
Rivers and Lakes. This is undeniable, That Nature is 
wonderful in her Works, and that ſhe ſometimes ſeems 
w ſwerve from the ordinary Laws of Cauſes, and from 
Reaſon, as it were on purpoſe to baffle Humane Curioſity. 
Who can account for what we ſce happen in the Country 
of Malabar, where Calecur is ? Vaſt bigh Mountains, 
which touch the very Clouds, and end in a Promontory 
alfd anciently Corwe, now Cape Comorin, divide this 
Country into two Parts, and altho* both have the ſame 
Eevation of the Pole, yet when on this ſide the Moun- 
ws Winter begins, and Neprune's Billows rage and 
ſell, on the other fide the Fields and Towns are burat 
w with the ſcorching Heats of Summer, and the Waters 
watinually calm. 

"This Diverſity then which is in Climates, in the Situa» 
wn of Places, the Temperature of the Air, and Food, 
mrouſly diſtinguiſhes Mens Complexions, and theſe again 
their very Natures. For the Manners of the Mind follow 
the Temperament and Diſpoſition of the Body. The 
Nertherns, by reaſon of the Sun's Remoteneſs, and the 
Gldneſs of their Countries, are Sanguine, Robuſt, and 
Valiant ; whence they Rve almoſt ever had Domi- _ 
Mon over the. Southern Nedtions (2); the Afyrians over 
the Chaldeans, the Mefdes over the Aſyrians, the Parthians 
over the Greeks, the Turks over the Arabians, the Goths 
mer the Germans, the Romans over the Africans, vver 
the French the Engliſh, and over theſe the Scorch. They 


. 


2) Homines, qui frigids xa, Europemque habjtans, ſuns illi quidem 
Ariſt, 1. 5. Pal, c. 5. 
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love Liberty, as thoſe alſo do who inhabit Mountains, a 
the Switzers, Griſons, and Biſcayners, their Temperament 
being not much unlike the Conſtitution of the Northern, 
In Nations very near the Sun, Exceſs of Heat quite dris 
up the Blood ; which makes the Inhabitants Melancholy, 
and Profound in the Penetration of Nature's Secrets; 
whence all other Northerly Nations have received the 
Myſteries of Sciences from the Egyprians and Arabian, 
Thoſe Countries which lic between the two Torrid 
Zones enjoy a favourable Air, and there Religion, 
Juſtice and Prudence Flouriſh (3). But becauſe every 
Nation differs from others In many Particulars, _ 
they are all ſituate under one Climate, I ſhall here 
down what I have by leng Experience and Study o&þ- 
ſerved of each, leſt this neceſſary piece of Knowledge 
ſhould be wanting to your Highneſs, who exerciſe Do 
minion over almoſt all. 

The Spaniards love Religion and Juſtice, are patient 
of Toil, in Counſel profound, in Execution flow ; &e 
ſuch great Souls, that neither Good Fortune elevates 
nor Il] dejefts them. What is in them a Natural Glory, 
and Greatneſs of Mind, is imputed to them for Pride 
and a Contempt of other Nations, when notwithſtand 
ing it is that which is moſt agreeable to all, and makes 
them moſt eſteemed (4) ; that, I ſay, which above al 
follows the guidance of Reaſon, and by the Dicates e 
that checks its Paſſions and Appetites. 

The Africans are Subtile, Deceitful, Superſtitions and 
Barbarous, and obſerve no Military Diſcipline. 

The /rahans Cautious and Prudent : There's no Sps 
cies or Image of Vertue which they repreſent not i= 
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their Words and Behaviour, to promote their Ends all 
Intereſt. A Glorious Nation, whoſe Temporal Empire 


(3) Gramm autem genms, ut locorum medium tener, fic & wndn 
nana predicum, quippe anmo fimul tf imelligentia valet. Ariſt. 1. 3. 1k 
G7. (4) Adveniemes enim externos benignd boſpitio excipiunt, ade # 
enmulatione quadam invicem pro illorum bonore certent : Quos advine 
eunr, bot leudant emicoſque Deorum putant. Diod, Sicul, 1. 6. c. g. . 
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| ms as its Spiritual one does at this day, 
almoſt the whole World. They are no leſs able 
ad fit to Command, than Obey ; of Prodigious Con- 
and Ingenuity in Arts, as well of Peace as War. 
Their exceſs of Judgment makes them enclinable to 
Whacion, to the prejudice of themſelves, and other 
zons. They are in continual fear and jealoufic of 
Powers, and make it their endeavour to balance 
There's not a Sword drawn, nor Pike trail'd in 
ay part of the Earth, but what has been firſt made and 
kapened in the Forge of 7aly. 

In Germany, variety of Religions, Civil Wars, and 
te Soldiers of other Nations Rrvice there, have cor- 
noted their ancient Candour and Ingenuity of Mind. 
had as things of a Delicate Make receive moſt Damage 
being corrupted ; ſo where Foreign Malice has 
weed theſe People, it has render'd them more Miſtruſt- 
wand Depraved in their Morals. Some of them have 
mally thrown off Allegiance to their Prince. The 
Karror of ſo many Cryelties has render'd their Minds ſo 
Wage, that they are neither tonch'd with Love nor 
Gmpaſſion towards their Neighbours or one another, 
the cannot, without Tears, compare what this 1llu- 
fious Heroick Nation has been, with'what it is now, 
ma'd no leſs by the Vices, than Arms of others. Al- 
- <a muſt be confeſs'd, that in a great many Na- 
we has had more Force than Example, ſeveral ſtill re- 
wing the Candour and generous Sincerity of their An- 
ors ; thoſe ancient Manners are yet in our Time ſuffi- 

emonſtrated by the Integrity and Nobleneſs of 
Nevertheleſs, tho* the Cafe be thus in Germazry, 


Wwe cannot deny but Good Manners have more In- 


there, than in other Places Good Laws (5). All 
are in requeſt there ; Nobility is moſt diligently 
erved, in which Thing it may boaſt above all other 


() Plus ibi bones Mes valere, quam alibi bonas Leger, Tac. de Mor, 
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Nations. Their Obedience and Patience in War is 
their Hearts ſtrenuous and valiant. The Power of the 
Empire periſhed, by being too prodigal of it Grandew 
and Majeſty among the Princes, and ſuffering the Uſur. 

tion of ſo many Provinces, and the too great Li 
of the Free Towns, the chief Riſe of its Troubles, by 
the Diſunion of the Parts of ſo Puiſſant a Body. 

The French are Civil, Afﬀable, and Warlike : Their 
firſt Onſets, with the ſame Speed they are heated, codl 
8gain. They neither know how to keep within the 
Rounds of their own, nor preſerve themſelves in ano» 
ther Land ; are -— ye" and Fickle ; in Look lovely, 
ja Manners intolerable ; their Vivacity, and Freedom 
af Attion, beiag very diſagreeable to the Gravity d 
_ Nations. All Arts and Sciences flauriſh amoag 

en. 

The Engliſh are Grave and Reſolnte, have a good 
Opinian of themſelves ; and, when Occaſion 
undauntedly expoſe their Lives to the greateſt Dangers 
though ſometimes carry'd on by too bold and impetouays 
Paſſion, rather than premeditated Choice. They an 
excellent and Powerful by Sea, and good Saldiers ab 
at Land, when by long Uſe inured to Arms. 

The #riſb are Hardy ; deſpiſe Arts, and proudly boat 
of their Extraction, 

The Scots are Canſtant and Faithful to their King, 
baving continued the Crown in one Line for Tweay 
Ages down to theſe Times. They know no other Tri 
bunal af their Anger and Revenge, but the Sword. 

The Netherlands are Induſtrious, Men of Candaat 
and Sincerity, fit for Arts both of Peace and War, 
which that Soil has always produced Eminent Me 
They love Religion and Liberty ; know not how to cheat 
ethers, nor will they ſuffer themſelves to be cheated 
Their kind Natures ars like melted Metals, which after 
wards conſolidated, always retain the Impreſſion of that 
Jealouſies. Hence the Wit and Addreſs of Count Maw 
were able to give them an Averſion to the yon 
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2 under a Pretence of Liberty, bring on them that 
e of Slavery under which the Unized Provinces live 

mea at this day (6). 
>The reſt of the Northern Nations are Wild and Un+ 
le ; know how to Conquer, and maintain their 


; Polanders are Martial, but better at Preſerving 


= Acquiring, 
The Hungarians Haughty, and reſolute Aſſertors of 
Privileges. They retain alſo many of the Manners 
thoſe Nations which have took up Arms for or 
them. 
-The Sclavoniens Fierce. 
The Greeks Vain, Superſtitious, and without Faith z 
| now of what they have been heretofore. 
| Aſiaticks are Slaves to their Sovereigns, to 
fteir Vices alſo, and Superſtitions. That vaſt Empire 
ms at firſt raiſed and is ſtill ſupported more by our 
@wardice than the Courage of that People, more for 
ar Puniſhment than their Deſert. 
>The Moſcovites and Tartars are naturally Servile z 
ah with heat into the Battel, and as preſently fly. 
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But theſe General Obſervations comprehend not with 
wm Exception every Individual : For there are found 
ime Grateful and Loyal Perſons in the moſt Ungrateful 
md Perfidious Nation, inaſmuch as Alteration of Govern» 

; paſſing from one Nation to another, Converſa« 

Inter-Marriages, War, Peace, and thoſe very Mo- 
tions of the Spheres which from the Poles and from the 
Iddiack of the Primum Mobile derive on Things hers 
low Celeſtial Influences, change Cuſtoms and Man- 
rs, nay, even Nature it ſelf. For if we conſult Hi- 
ries, we ſhall find the Germans were noted for their 
Ivery ; the Hralians, on the contrary, branded with 
Gmardice : a Difference not viſible now. Nations have 
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yp: h (6) Had the Author liv'd longer, or not wrote 10 ſoon, he would 
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hive beca of another Opinion, 
. been 
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been uppermoſt by turns ; and while Monarchy 
in them, Vertues, Arts and Arms flouriſhed which tn 
been afterwards, with the Empires Rune, buried in its 
Aſhes, and with it reyived again in another Place 
Nevertheleſs, all Nations have ſome peculiar Inclination 
and Paſſions, which inſenſibly ſtick to Foreigners, if they 
make any conſiderable Stay amongſt them. 

The Cuſtoms then of Nations being known, the Prince 
will be able far better to manage Afﬀairs whether of Peace 
or War, and know how to rule Foreign Countries, every 
one of which enclines toa particular Manner of Govery. 
ment (7), as conformable to its Nature. They have 
not all an Uniform Reaſon of State, no more than one 
Medicine is a Care for all their Diſeaſes. And herein 
Unexperienc'd Counſellors are generally out, who think 
others can be govern'd by the Maxims and Principles of 
their own States. The Bit which is cake to the Sparierd, 
is not ſo to the Italian and Netherlander : And as the 
ways of Dreſſing, Managing and Breaking the Horſes of 
Spain, Naples and Hungary are different, though they 
are all of one Species ; ſo Nations alſo ſhould be dif 
rently govern'd according to their Natures, Cuſtems 
and Habits. 

From this variety of Peoples Conditions, we may 
gather, how careful the Prince ought to be in ſendi 
Embaſladors, to ſee that they be not only endued wi 
all the Qualifications neceſſary for the Repreſentation of 
his Perſon, and Exerciſe of his Power ; but withal, 
that their Natures, Wit and Manners, agree with thoſe 
of the Nation they are to treat with : For if this Cog 
formity be wanting, they will be fitter to kindle War, 
than to make Peace ; to excite Hatred, than procute 
Love. Hence God himſelf was, as it were, in Suſpence, 
and Dubious in the Choice of a Miniſter to ſend to hy 
People, and therefore deliberates thus with himſelf; 
Whom ſhall 1 ſend, and who will go for ws (8)? Every 

(7) Natwa enim quoddem bominum genus proclive eft ut imperio berilt 
gubernetur, aliud ut regio, alind ut cruili, &f borum imperizon cuyuſque dlind 
eft jus, & alia commodites. Arift. 1. 3., Pol, c. 12. (8) Iſai. 6.8. 
Court 
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Turt requires a Miniſter ſuitable to its Nature. In 
of Rome, Men of Thought are approved, who are 
—_ verſed in the Art ot Diſſimulation, ſo as not to 
y any Paſhon, either in their Speech or Looks : 
ch as appear Sincere, and are Subtile and Prudent ; 
who know how to Oblige all Men, and be Obliged to 
wane ; arc Civil in Negotiations, Eafie in Treaties, Re- 
&rved in Counſels, Conſtant in Reſolutions, Friends to 

—_— with none. 

+ The Emperor's Court requires a Man who maintains 
w Authority without Pride, who Speaks with Sincerity, 
ropoſes with Modeſty, Anſwers with Truth, and Ex- 

with Patience ; who anticipates not Accidents, 
makes uſe of them when they happen ; who, in a 
wrd, is Cautious in Promiſing, Exatt in performing. 

{The French Court likes Men of Facetious, Pleaſant Hu- 
mours, that can mix Seriouſneſs with Gaiety ; that nei- 
ter deſpiſe, nor very much regard Promiſes ; who 
dange with the Times, though more according to the 
than future. 

"In England, the Grave and Referved are commended, 
ich as are ſlow both in Negotiations and Diſpatches. 

At Venice are valued Men of Eloquence, of a Ready 
hkvention, Ingenuous in Reaſoning and Propoſing, and 
(ick-ſighted into others Deſigns. 

At Genoa, Perſons of Frugality, loving rather to com- 
We than breed Diſſention ; who keep up their Autho- 
wy without State , are Patient, and Time-Servers. 

The Sniſſers require ſuch as can, upon occaſion, lay 
*de Publick Grandeur, and be Familiar in Converſa- 
Wn; as have learn'd to ingratiate themſelves by Pre- 
fats and Hopes, to have Patience, and watch their Op- 
"> : for they have to do with a Subtile and 
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People, differing from each other in Religion, 
mhons, and Methods of Government, but are unanimous 
# their Reſolutions and Decrees, and in their Courſſels 
woid Extremes, which each Canton afterwards executes 
Kording to its own Method. 
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before-mention'd ; ſo are Complaiſance, Civility, and 
Splendour, of univerſal uſe in all, if accompany'd with 
2 good Micn and Carriage, with ſome Learning and 
Knowledge of Languages, particularly the Latine ;: for 
theſe affeS every body, procure the Applauſe and Eſteem 
of Foreigners, and Credit to one's own Country. 

As Nations differ in Manners, fo do they alfo in 
Strength. That of the Church, conſiſts in the Reſpett 
and Obedience of Chriſtian Believers ; that of the Em- 
pire, in Reputation of Grandeur ; of Spain, in its lafantry; 
France, in the Nobility ; of England, in the Sea ; of the 
Turks, in their Number ;, that of Poland, in its Cavalry; 
that of the Yenetians, in their Prudence ;, of the Savoyard,, 
in their Judgment. 

Almoſt all Nations differ from each other in Arms 
both Offenſive and Defenſive, which are adapted to the 
Genius and Diſpoſition of each Country ; wherein it is 
Principally to be conſidered which are the moſt common 
and general, and whether thoſe of our own Country 
are inferior to others, that the moſt advantageous may 
be made uſe of ; for Excellency in one kind of Weapons, 
or the Novelty of the late-invented ones, often give of 
take away Empires. The Parthians enlarged theirs by 
the uſe of Darts: The French and Northerns opencd 4 
way to theirs by that of the armed Lance, forc'd on by 
the Swiftneſs of their Cavalry : The Art of Fencing, 
which the Komar:s prattis'd in their Publick Sword-Plays, 
(wherein Judgment has great effet) made them Maſters 
of the Univerſe : And the Spaniards have conquer'd a 
New World, and eſtabliſh'd a Monarchy in Eun 
by the Inveation of ſeveral ſorts of Fire-Arms ; 
theſe, above all, require G_ and Reſolution, which 
are the particular Vertues of that Nation. To this Ele- 
ment of Fire the very Earth has oppoſed it ſelf, (ſo that 
now all tle Four Elements conſpire the Deſtruction 


Mankind ; ) and by introducing the Pick-ax and Shove, 
the Induſtry of the Durch has made ſuch advances, as t9 
be able $0 reliſt the Valour of Spain, 


The 


A Prince to Confider his Strength. Vol. 
Now, as theſe Qualities are proper for every Court 
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© The greateſt Politicians often miſtake the .Balance of 
Governments ; particularly ſome of the Jralians, who 
nialy ſtrive to keep them always ine/£quil:brio ;, for that 
Government is not the moſt Dangerous or Potent, whoſe 
Dominions are of the Largeſt Extent, or Subje&s moſt 
Numerous, but which knows beſt how to uſe its Strength. 
F you put the Forces in a pair of Scales, and one fall 
wn, the other hang in the Air ; yet, upon adding to 
this but one drachm of Prudence and Valour, or elſe if 
the quantity of Ambition and Tyranny exceed in that, 
| —_ ſhall poiſe, if not out-weigh the latter. They 
who have raiſed their Fortune in this World, and ruled 
have all had but leader Beginnings. The Grandeur 
the Houſe of Auſtria inflamed the Envy of many, and 
conſpired to bring it down, while not one ſo much 
x thought of Sweden, which had undoubtedly enſlaved 
Germany, and perhaps lraly too, had not the King's 
Death prevented it. Powers that begin to grow, are 
more to be feared than thoſe that are already grown ; 
bir in theſe their Declenſion is Natural, as in thoſe their 
Eacreaſe. The one ſtrive to preſerve themſelves by the 

ck Quiet, the other to advance themſelves by di- 

ing Foreiga Dominions. Suppoſe one Power be in 
& ſelf ſtronger than another, this has not therefore leſs 
Valour than that, to defend and prote& it ſelf. One 
1 by I Flanet has more Force and Vigour in its own Houſe, than 
ng, i mother in its Elevation. Nor are'theſe Fears of a Neigh- 
ays, rage: Power always well grounded ; on the other ſide, 

oft 
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ters en turn to its Advantage, Jraly was under Ap- 
da nhons of Slavery from the Weſt, when it ſaw the 
4 dom of Sicily united to the Crown of Caſtile ; which 


mere not a little angmented when Narles was added, 
ad both at once paid Obedience to Caſtile : But when 
Ele- I the Emperor Charles V. annexed the State of Aſlan to 
that If he Crown of Spair, it ſeemed abſolutely to Deſpair z 
a ſk for all this, the Princes loſt not their Liberty 7; on 
ovel, I the contrary, have been effetua!ly preſerv'd againſt the 
as 0 BE Twkiſh and Tranſalpine Arms, and enjoy'd a whole Age 

& Peace. The Fort de Fuentes, built by the Spaniards, 
R was 


24z A Prince to Confider bis Strength. Ve 
was a great Eye-ſfore to many, who look'd on it wx 
Bridle to Jraly, yet Experience has ſhew'd its only 
was their Defence. But all theſe Examples are not 
cient to cure the Pannick Fears of that FHypochendrg 
of State-Intereſt, as they call it, eſpecially complicated 
with the ill Humours of Envy and Emulation, fo a 
make it ſhake off thoſe Melancholy Whimſies. His Ch 
tholick Majeſty lays Siege to Caſal, to diſpolleſs the 
French of it, and put it into the Hands of the right 
Owner, to promote the Peace of /raly: And what & 
the Envious, but immediately enter into a new League 
to oppoſe him? As if one City, more or leſs, were 
of any moment to ſo vaſt a Dominion. From this falk i © 
Apprehenſion of future Evils and Dangers, which per- 
=_ wovld never have really come to paſs, proceed 
other preſent ones, much greater, by the Anticipation 
of their Remedies. Let ſuch Perſons then as are thu 
ſolicitous to poiſe the Balance of Governments, lay afide © 
their Emulations ; for it cagnot be effefted without pre i ” 
judice to the Publick Repoſe. Who can fo keep the 
Globe of the World ia this Equinox of Power, that ſome 
ſhall not come nearer the Solſtices of Grandeur thas 
others; Nations would be in perpetual War ; =_ 
giving more Diſturbance to them, than to be once 
eſs'd with ſuch empty Chimera's which never have 
end, eſpecially ſince the Union of inferiour Powers agai 
a Greater cannot be of long continuance: And ſhould they 
pull this down, who will they find to ſhare the Grande 
among them, ſo that each ſhall be ſatisfy'd, and not ever] 
one deſire the Whole ? Who ſhall keepthem ſoeven, tht 
one ſhall not encreaſe faſter than an ? Since Man) 
Body is preſerved by the inequality of its Members, wif 
ſhould not States, as well by the Greatneſs of one ant 
Mediocrity of another Commonwealth ? It is the fecurer 
Policy to follow the moſt Powerful, and conform wHF: 
their Fortune, than to oppoſe them. Oppolition awak 
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Power, and gives a Pretence to Tyranny. The On k l 
of Heaven ſuffer themſelves to be whirled by the -& 
> lence of the Primam Aobile, which they carnot rn o Glc 
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in following the Motion of that, perform their own 


: hy 


4 Ferdinand de Medicis, Duke of Tuſcary, learn'd 
the Art of Moleſting Superior Powers, and pra- 

Ng it againſt Spain by certain new Devices, in France, 

od and Holland ; but he afterwards found the 

® I ſnger of it, and left it as a Leſſon ts his Succeſſors never 

2 them ; which they obſerve to this day, to the 

the Benefit of the Publick T ranquility. 
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Ome adorned their Helmets with Swans and Pea- 
Y cocks, by the Generoſity of theſe Creatures to ani- 
mate their Minds, and inflame them with a Defire 
Glory ; others with a Hoary or Lion's Head, _—__ 
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the Skin hang down their Shoulders, to ſtrike Terror 
into their Enemies. So that of this Device (rhe 

of which is to ſhew what a Price the Prince ought tolt 
upon Arms) I have choſen for the Creſt a one 


whoſe Quills, no lefs agreeable for their Roug 
than the Oftrich's Feathers are for their Smoothnefks, | 
once Defend and Aſſavlt. There's noGarb more graceſl 
than Armour adorned with Arms. The Splendour of 
Purple, however ſparkling with Gold, Pearls and Diz- 
monds, is inſignificant ; and the Magnificence of Palace 
aud Attendahce, and the Pomp of Courts uleleſs, except 
flaming Swords, and the Glittering of Arms, contribute 
to render Princes Illuſtrious. Solomon, the wileſt o 
Kings, gloried not ſo much in his coſtly Wardrobes, s 
in his rich Arſenals, which were ſtored with Shields and 
Targets of an ineſtimable Value (1). The Saas 
of old prized a War-Horſe more than their Blood (2): 
now that Eſteem is ſunk, by the Convenience of Coaches 
and Chariots,- the Uſe of which was prohibited 

the Roman: to all but Senators, and Ladies of Quality (5 
To remedy which Abuſes, and once more introduce the 
Cuſtom of Riding, the Emperor Charles V. ſpoke the 
in the Aſembly of the States Gf Madrid, in the Year 1 Vs 
The Natrves of theſe Kingdoms ( ſaid he ) have ever 
eſteemed and honoured both at Home and Abroad, for ther 
Skill in Chivalry ;, and it is by this alone they have obtained 
fo many gloriow Vittories over their Enemies, as well On 
ſl1ans as Infidels, conquered ſo many King doms and Dominant 
as at thu day depend on our Crawn. he Scripture (ays, 
in the Praiſe of Men of Courage, that their Shields ares 
Fire (4); intimating how careful they are to keep then 


OG 


(1) And King Solomon made rwo hundred rargets of beaten 
fix hundred ſheckl:s of beaten gold went to each target : And 
made three hundred ſhields of beaten gold, and three hundred thee 
went to one ſhield. 2 Chron. 9. 15, 16 (2) Hiſpers miltwa i 
Jangquine ipſoram cartores eraxt. Trog, (3) Quibas quidem byc 
calle (& ſpelats probiratis, alias uti nom licuir, Alex. ab 
.$. c.1%. (4) Audthe ſhicld of his mighty men is mace 
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bright and well poliſh'd : and in another place obſerves, 
that their Rays reflefted on neighbouring Mountains 
were like Lamps of Fire (5). David ſaid, a Sword added 
Grace even to the Majeſty of God (6). Hamnibal's 
Habit was mean and modeſt, but in Equipaze he ſurpaſs'd 
J others (7). The Emperor Charles V. took more 
Wight in Military Pomp, than in Robes embroider'd 
with Gold, Orrocarus, King of Bobemia, being over- 
by the Emperor Rodolphw, came with great Splen- 

to ſwear Homage to him, and, as he was exhorted 

his Attendance, to deck himſelf as became his Majeſty : 
is replicd ; Arm, and March in Rank and File, and ſhew 
theſe men, that you place your Bravery and Gallantry, not 
# Fine Cloaths, but in your Arms, for they beft become both 
ward you, That Majeſty begets Princes moſt Autho- 
wy, which proceeds from Power. The People chuſe 
them for their Defence ; which was intimated by the 
Kiwearros, when, in their Coronations, they ſcated the 
Kings on a Shield : This was their Throne, and Heaven 
their Canopy. The Prince ſhould be a Buckler to his Sub- 
ks, armed againſt all Aſſaults, and expoſed to Dangers 
ad Injuries. He will never appear more beautiful either 
wthem or Forcigners, than when in Armour. The firſt 
Ornaments and Marks of Hogour the ancient Germans 
their Youth, was a Sword and Buckler : Till then 
were part of their Family, but afterwards became 
Members of their Government (8). The Priace never 
koks like himſelf, but when in Arms. There's no 
Eqvipage more ſplendid than a Troop of Curiaſliers ; 
rain more pleaſing to the Eye than that of Squa- 
= whoſe Sight is then moſt agreeable, whea they 
# Martially equipt with all _ neceſſary for an 
Atack, and want Nothing either for their Defence or 


— a 
{s) Now when the ſun ſhined upon the ſhields of gold and braſs, 
| mountains gliſtered therewith, and ſhired like lamps of fire, 
Mccdeb. 5, 29. . (6) Pſal. 44 4 (7) Veftibus nibil iater aquales 
—_—, a4 arque equi infpiciebannr. ($8) Scuto Frameaque juvenes 

» Hax apud illos t1,a, bic primus Fuvent « brnos, ante boc Domns 

7 videbanrur, max Reipublice, Tac. de Mor. Germ. 
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Subſiſtence, An Army requires no other Ornament but 
what is neceſſary for them. Splendid Furniture is bat 
Luggage and Cumber (9). That makes the beſt Ap. 
rance in War, which conduces molt to the principal 
d of Victory. Hence Scipio the African, upon goung 
into Spain, commanded each of his Men to carry on by 
Shoulders Thirty Days Proviſion, and Seven Stakes for 
Intrenchments. Such was then the Equipage of that 
Warlike Nation, fo inured to Hardſhips, that they took 
the City to be built for the Roman Senate and People, 
the Temples for the Gods, but thought their Glory wa 
in the Fields, under Tents and Pavilions (10). By fuck 
Diſcipline they were able to rule the World. Delights, 
Coſtly Cloaths, and Riches, are for Courtiers ; in So 
diers they do but excite the Enemy's Avarice. Hence 
amibal had juſt cauſe to ſmile, when Antioch, ſhewing 
im his Army, rather beautiful in Apparel, than ſtrong 
in Arms, demanded whether this would be enough for 
the Romans : Tes, (anſwer'd he, with an African Subtilty) 
certainly enough, be they never ſo Covetow, Let not tht 
empty Show and Glittering of Gold and Silver terrific you, 
which neither Defend nor Wound, ſaid Galgacus to the 
Britains, to take away the fear of the Roman: (11). And 
Solymar, going to relieve Jeruſalem, to encourage bs 
Men, tclls them : 


Their Glorious Equipage you view from hence, 
Shall be our Plunder, "ſtead of their Defence. * 
# 


And tho” Julins Ceſar was for having his Soldiers Ri 
becauſe he thought fear of loſing their Eſtates w 
make ſuch Men more Reſolute ; yet large Spoils expe 
ViRtory to ſale (12), and Arms adorned with nothuy 


(9) Supelex pretioſa nibil aliud quem onm (7 impedimenrum. Curt ls. 
C10) U'bem Senatui, & Populo Romano, Templa Diis reddit, prot 
ee Militia decur in Armis, Tac. |. 4. Hiſt. (11) Ne terreat wa 
aſpetiu, & auri fulgor arque argenti, quad neque yeght neque 
Tac. in Vir, Agric. * Taff. Can.g. (12) fuod tenaciares corn 
pretio eſſe metu damni. Sucton, but 
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but BY but their own Streagth buy it : For the Soldier is gene- 
but BB nally more folicitvus to preſerve what he has, than even 


t get the Victory. He that goes to fight, with a Spirit 
of Covetouſneſs, is deſirous to conquer his Enemy, only 


— = 
EY 


oing that he may afterwards rifle him. Intereſt and Glory 
ns BY we powerful Incentives to Man's Breaſt. How would 
; for BY Hemibal have langh'd to have ſeen the Soldiers of theſe 
that EU times ſo fine and ſpruce, and with ſuch ſamptuous Equi- 
took x=pt% that thereare ſcarce Horſes and Carriages enough 
ople, them. How could he have paſs'd the Pyrenean Hills, 
wa | & open'd a Way over the Snowy Alps, with ſuch a num- 
ſuch BY ber of Chariots ? They now ( particularly in Germany) 
ghs, & bok not like Armies, but large Colonies of Nations, 
| Sol- & removing from one Place to another, with their whoke 
lence BY Families, and all their Houſhold Goods, as if they were 
wins & kaſtruments of War (13). The like Remiſsneſs in Diſci- 
trong Tacitxs obſery'd to be in Orho's Army. There is no 
h for ice rich enough, no Province pleatiful enough to ſup- 
nulty) _—_ with Proviſion. They are equally injurious to 
or the $ and Enemies. The ſame ſlackneſs was introduc'd 


100, fig Fridland, to raiſe a great number of Soldiers, ſuf- 
o the ing them to Forage whole Countries, with a Deſign, as 
And thought, to oppreſs and weaken them, ſo that they 
ve bis If ould never after beable to make head againſt his Force 
orelſe by this Licentiouſneſs to encrvate the Army it ſelf 
hllowing herein the Praftice of Cecinna (14). 

This Abuſe threatens great Inconvenicncies, unleſs a 
timely Remedy be applied, and that one which ſhall not 
=— deſperate. For tho” it coſts no leſs Pains tocor- 

undiſciplin'd Soldiers, than reſiſt Enemies, as Corbulo 
and in Syria (15); yet this muſt be underſtood, when 
the Enemy gives not Time, or at leaſt when it is im- 
to make ſo ſudden a leap from one extreme to 
other. But if Time allow, nothing hinders but an 
(13) guidam lururioks apparatus convivierum, & irriteamema libidimen, 
x belli mercarentior. Tac. |. i, Hiſt, (14) Cui prrfidian 
"Ft infringere exercitis virtutem inter artes eras. Tac. 1. 2. Hiſt, 
Sed Corbuloni plus milis adverſus ignauiam militum, quam con'a per- 
beſtiom erat, Tac. L 13 Annal, | 

R 4 Army 
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Army may bez reduced to Order and Diſcipline, by 
Exerciſe, Severity, and Example ; without which three, 
it is impoſſible it ſhould be reformed, at leaſt long cog- 
tinue ſo, as FVirellizs experimentally found true (16), 
Corbulo was ſenſible of the ſame, when he was ſent into 
Germany, and therefore reduced thoſe flothful, diforderly 
Legions to their ancient Diſcipline. The ſame he did 
afterwards with his Army in Syria (17), where he found 
Soldiers {© ignorant in the Afﬀairs of War, that there 
were many, even Veterans, who had never kept 
Guard, or ſtood Centinel, who were utter Strangers to 
Trenches and Fortifications, unarmed, but rich and 
magnificeat, as having ſerved all their time in good Gar- 
riſons (18) ; and caſhiering ſuch as were nnſerviceadle, 
kept the reſt encamped all the Wiater, to inure them to 
Cold, himſelf in a thin Habit, and his Head uncovered, 
always attending them, whether on a March or in their 
Works, commending the Valiant, comforting the Weak, 
and giving Example to all (19); and when he perceiv'd 
the inclemency of the Weather made many leave their 
Colours, he remedy'd that by Severity, not p—_ 
( as was nſual in other Armies ) the firſt and fe 

I ranſgreſſion of that natnre, but whoever Deſerted was 
immediately put to Death. And that was found to be 
of more uſe than Clemency ; for fewer deſerted his 
Camp, than did thoſe where it was pardoned (20.) The 
Soldier could never be brought to undergo thoſe great 
Fatigues, and expoſe himſelf to the entint Hazards of 
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(15) Degenerabat « Tabore ac wirtme miles, afſuetudine volupanms 
comvrummm, Tac. |. 2. Hiſt, (195) Zrgiones operum & laboris nes, 
popul.tionious Ietantes, wererem ad morem reduxir. Tic. |. 11% 
(18) FYetcrani qui non flatimem wa vigilias iniffent, vallum, foſongt 
quah rove (f mira viſerent, fine gales, fine hrick, aitidi, & 
militi« per oppida expiers, Tac. 1. 19. Anral. (19) pfe culta bem, 
capite imefto, in agmine, in laboribus frequens ad+fe 7, laudem firenss, 
ſolatium invoalidis, exemplum omnibu oftendere. Ibid. (20) Kenedinn 
ſeverita'e quaſnrum oft. Nec enim ut in alis exercitibus, primum alt 
venta proſequebatur, ſed qui figne reliquerat, flatim capite pars 
ys nu Jalubre, © miſericordia melins apparuit. Quippe peucioret cſs 
de ; quam ca in qu:bus ignoſcebatur, Ibid, * 

Wa, 
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by I} War, without ſome other Severity, or ſome Reward t9 
ec, I oqual thoſe two. Princes, by Honours and Recompences, 
M- mke good Generals ; and theſe good Soldiers, by 
5). ple, yg 4 and Liberality. —_— well knew 
ith age to be encreaſed by Glory, and Hopes of Ad- 
rly |} fantage,, when, upon the point of giving Battel, 

- ” He clears the Doubts, and elevates the Hopes 

_ Of thoſe whoſe Bravery deſerves Reward, —— 

Some he with Wealth, with Honour ſome excites, 

ind And diff ring Genins's as each delights, * 

Ie | dare affirm, no Soldiers can be good, unleſs their 
,t © @mmanders be ſomething enclin'd to Prodigality and 
ed, | Krerity. And 'tis probably on this account the Germans 
cir & all a Regiment, and all that belongs to it, the ColonePs 
- ef, ( den Regiment oder Colonelſtah,) for with that Sol- 


Gers are to be ruled. Moſes kept his in ſuch ſtri& 
Aicipline, that ſuing once for —_ through the King 
's Country, he withal engaged, that none of them 
ould drink of the Water of his Wells, or paſs through 
wy one's Fields or Vineyards (21). 
Antiquity has left us an illuſtrious Example of the Re- 
ttabliſhment of decayed Military Diſcipline in the Perſon 
Metellw,, when he was in Africa, where he found the 
Army fo corrupted, that the Soldiers would not 
out of their Quarters, deſerted their Colours, and 
ng themſelves over the Province, Ravag'd and 
Fander'd where-ever they came, being guilty of all the 
Ertravagancies that Avarice and Luxury are capable of 
Whiring. Yet all theſe he inſenſibly remedied, by Ex- 
weifing them in Military Arts. He firſt order'd, that 
Þ Bread, or any other Meat dreſs'd, ſhould be fold in 
Camp; forbad the Sutlers to follow the Army ; 
d not any Common Soldier, upon a March, to 


** Taff. Can, 20. (21) We will noc paſs through the fields nor 
the vineyards, neither will we drink of the warer of the 

wk, Niunb, 20. 19+ 
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Army may bz reduced to Order and Diſcipline, by 
Exerciſe, Severity, and Example ; without which three, 
it is impoſſible it ſhould be reformed, at leaſt long cog- 
tinue ſo, as VYirtellizs experimentally found true (16). 
Corbulo was ſenſible of the ſame, when the was ſent into 
Germany, and therefore reduced thoſe flothful, diſorderly 
Legions to their ancient Diſcipline. The ſame he did 
afterwards with his Army in Syria (17), where he found 
Soldiers {© ignorant in the Afﬀairs of War, that there 
were -many, even Veterans, who had never kept 
Guard, or ſtood Centinel, who were utter Strangers to 
Trenches and Fortifications, unarmed, but rich and 
magnificent, as having ſerved all their time in good Gar- 
rifons (18) ; and caſhiering ſuch as were nnſerviceable, 
kept the reſt encamped all the Wiater, to inure them to 
Cold, himſelf in a thin Habit, and his Head uncovered, 
always attending them, whether on a March or in thar 
Works, commending the Valiant, comforting the Weak, 
and giving Example to all (19); and when he perceiv'd 
the Inclemency of the Weather made many leave their 
Colours, he remedy'd that by Severity, not pare 
( as was uſual in other Armies ) the firſt and fe 

Iranſgreſſion of that nature, but whoever Deſerted was 
immediately put to Death. And that was found to be 
of more uſe than Clemency; for fewer deſerted his 
Camp, than did thoſe where it was pardoned (20.) The 
Soldier could never be brought to undergo thole great 
Fatigues, and expoſe himſelf to the endint Hazards of 
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comviutrum. Tac. |, 2. Hiſt. (17) Zrgiones operum & laboris gas, 
popul.tionibus letanes, wererem ad morem reduxir. Tic. | 11. Anat 
(18) Fetcrani qui non flatiomem wa vigilias inifſent, vallum, foſngt 
quah rove (&f mira viſerent, fine galess, fine hyricks, nitidi, & 
militis per eppida expiers, Tac. 1. 13. Anral. (19) Jpfe cultn bem, 
capite inreto, in agmine, in laboribus frequent adrfe ;, laudem firenss, 
ſolatium invalidis, exemplum omnibu oftendere. Thid. (20) Renetimn 
ſeverinate quaſnrum oft. Nec enim 1 in aliss exercitibus, primum alt 
venta projſequebatur, ſed qui figne reliquerat, flatim capite pans 
7 nv Jalubre, © miſericordia melins apperuit. Quippe paucioret af 
de ; quam ca in qu;bue ignoſcebatur, Ibid. * 
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ar, without ſome other Severity, or ſome Reward tq 
thoſe two. Princes, by Honours and Recompences, 
e good Generals ; and theſe good Soldiers, by 
ple, Rigour, and Liberality. Godfrey well knew 
encreaſed by Glory, and Hopes of Ad- 


age to 
rly | fantage, when, upon the point of giving Batte], 
did 
and * He clears the Doubts, and elevates the Hopes 
ere '" Of thoſe whoſe Bravery deſerves Reward. 
- Some he with Wealth, with Honour ſome excites, 
and And diffring Genins's as each delights, * 
Jar- 


ble, = affirm, no Soldiers can be good, unleſs their 
anders be ſomething enclin'd to Prodigality and 
red, ©} Srerity. And 'tis probably on this account the Germans 
i all a Regiment, and all that belongs to it, the ColonePs 
hf, ( den Regiment oder Colonelſtah,) for with that Sol- 
fiers are to be ruled. Aoſes kept his in ſuch ftri& 
Diſcipline, that ſuing once for Paſſage through the King 
if Edow's Country, he withal engaged, that none of them 
fould drink of the Water of his Wells, or paſs through 
was wy one's Fields or Vineyards (21). 
o be Antiquity has left us an illuſtrious Example of the Re- 
bis & fabliſhment of decayed Military Diſcipline in the Perſon 
The & & Aferellws, when he was in Africa, where he found the 
rea & foman Army fo corrupted, that the Soldiers would not 
ic of © Hrout of their Quarters, deſerted their Colours, and 
— | fſerſing themſelves over the Province, Ravag'd and 
=# BU Hander'd where-ever they came, being guilty of all the 
Extravagancies that Avarice and Luxury are capable of 
Whiring., Yet all theſe he inſenſibly remedied, by Ex- 
Feiſing them in Military Arts. He firſt order'd, that 
w Bread, or any other Meat dreſs'd, ſhould be fold in 
Camp; forbad the Sutlers to follow the Army ; 
d not any Common Soldier, upon a March, to 


"* Taff. Can, 20. (21) We will noc paſs through the fields nor 
the vineyards, neither will we drink of the water of the 
wk. Nionb, 20 19+ 
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have a Servant or Mule. And thus correting the other 
Abuſes, he reſtor'd them to their former Courage and 
The effe&t of which Care was fo great, as of 
it ſelf to terrifie Juo»rrha, and oblig'd him, by Embaſſs, 
dors, to beg his Life, and the Lives of his Children of 
him, and to promiſe the Delivery of all beſides to the 
Romans, Arms are Vital Spirits, which cheriſh and 
give motion to the Body of a Government ; the 
of Publick Tranquility, wherein the Preſervation and 
Encreaſe of the ſame conſiſts, provided they be well 
ordered, and admit of Diſcipline. This the Emperor 
Alexander Severns well knew, when he ſaid, Ancient Di. 
cipline was the Support of the Commonwealth, the Fall of which 
would be the Raine of the Roman Name and Empire (22) 

Since then it is of ſo great Importance to have good 
Soldiers, it is the Duty of Princes to conferr Favours 
and Honours upon them. Saxl loved a brave Soldier 
ſo well, that he would not ſuffer him out of his ſight 
Reward and Honour find, and Exerciſe makes them: 
For Nature produces few Valiant Men ; but Induſtry, 
with good InſtruQion, brings up many (23). This ought 
to be the care of the Captains, Colonels, and Generals, 
as it was of Sopber the Chief of the Hoſt, who exerciſed 
his Freſh-water Soldiers (24). And thus the Holy 
Scriptures call Commanders, Maſters of Soldiers (25), it 
being their buſineſs to teach and inſtrut them ; fuck 
were Potiphar and Nebuzaradan (26). 

But becauſe this, through the exceſſive Iadulgence and 
Careleſneſs of Officers, and upon account of other Im- 
pediments in War, is not eaſily reduc'd to Practice, the 
Evil of it ought rather to be timely prevented ; a Thiag 
which Princes and Commonwealths are ſtrangely negl- 
gent in. Upon the Study of Literature are founded Cob 


—— 


(22) Diſciplinem mejwon Rempublicem tenet, que f dilabatw, & 
nomen Romanum, O& Imperium amiſun iri. Alex. Sever. apud Lampri 
(23) Paucor viros fortes nature procreat, bma inſtirutione plures reddit 
' is, Veget. (24) And the principal ſcribe of che aray, 
who muſtered the people of the land, &c. 2 King. 25. 9. (25) Ga 
37. 36 (25) Ferem. 39.9. 
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s; for Religion, Convents and Monaſteries. The 
Gurch Militant has its Nurſeries for the Edification of 
Siritual Soldiers to defend it ; for Temporal ones there 
yaone. The Tark alone regards this, who, to that end, 
Children of all Nations into certain Seraglio's, 
md ſees them bronght up in the Exerciſe of Arms ; 
whence afterwards is formed the Body of his Janizari 
who knowing no other Father or Lord but the Gra 
Sigaior, are the chicfeſt Strength and Defence of his 
fmpire. Chriſtian Princes ought to do the ſame in all 
great Cities, by taking Orphans, Foundlings, and all 
ather of that nature, into Seminaries for that purpoſe, 
there to be inſtructed in Military Exerciſes, taught to 
frge Arms, twiſt Ropes, make Gun-powder, and all 
ather Ammunition, to prepare them for War-Service. 
There might alſo be ſome educated in Sea-Port Towns, 
where they might have an carly inſight into Navigation, 
ad ſee the manner of Building Ships, of making Sails 
md Cables, which wovld be a means to cleanſe the Com- 
monwealth from thoſe Dregs of Vagabonds, and furniſh 
& with Perſons that would be oſefal in Military Arts, 
which might be kept out of what they daily earn ; or, it 
that would not ſuffice, a Law might be made to aſſign 
ſuch Seminaries the Third of all Pious Gifts or Legacies : 
for aſſuredly they deſerve no leſs who defend the Al- 
tars, than thoſe that offer Incenſe at them. 

It would be alſo a very good way, for the Subſiſtence 
ofan Army, to endow the Treaſury of War with cer- 
tain ſtated Revenues, to be employed to no other uſes : 
As Auguſtus did, who ſetled the Tenth of all Heredita- 
ments and Legacies, and the Hundredth part of all Com- 
modities fold upon it. Which Tax Tiber:«« would not 
afterwards take off, even though the Senate requeſted it, 
decauſe it was the Support of the Military Treaſury (27). 
Thus Peter Count de Lemos endowed that of Naples 


(27) Cemefimam rerum wvenalium poſt bella civilia inflirutam, de- 
—— populo, edixit Tiberizs militare ararinm co ſubſidio niti, Tacir, 
1. Annal. 
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Prudence had eſtabliſh'd. 


Neither ſhould this Care be taken for Soldiers only, 
but alſo in EreRting Fortreſſes, and Garriſoning them 


foraſmuch as that Charge may prevent many greater, 
The Weakneſs of a Place invites an Enemy, whereas 
ſcarce any one Attacks a State he thiaks able to Defend 
it ſelf. If all that is laviſhly ſquander'd away in Gaming, 
Shows, and Building, were expended upon this, Princes 
would live abundantly more Secure, and the whole 
World enjoy more Peace and Tranguility. The Em- 
perors, Diocleſuan and Maximilian, took it as a ſignal 
piece of Service of a certain Governor. of a Provi 
who laid out a Summ of Money deſign'd for the Strufture 
of an Amphitheater, upon the Repair of a Citadel (28). 


28) ha enim OF twels civitatis infiru7e murorum prafidio providebius, 
Co inſt aur andi agonu vol-pras, confirmatis bu, qua ad ſecuritatss camtionen 
ſpellane, in ſecuti remporss circuitus cireuitione repraſemabit. L, Uaia 
C. de Expen, Publ. 1. 11. 


252 The Glory and Bravery of a Prince, &c. Vol.1; 
but Envy afterwards overthrew all that his Zeal ad 
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HE very Ground whereon Fortreſſes are built 

is their greateſt Enemy. It is upon the Surface 

of that with the Shovel and Pick-Axe ( Wea» 
pons of this Age) Trenches and Approaches are made 
two begin a Storm. *Tis within the Bowels of the 
fame, that Mines are ſecretly ſprung under the Foun- 
dations of the Walls and Bulwarks, which taking Fire, 
blow them all up. That Caſtle only is —_—_— 
which, ſituated in the midſt of Waters, is on all ſides 
firrounded with the Fury of Foaming Billows ; which, 
although they beat agaiaſt it, yet do at the ſame time 
alſo defend it, by not admitting of a Naval Siege ; and 
all the Danger would be ia a Calm, if it ſhould —_ 
ong. 
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long. Thus Governments, while engaged in War, are 
generally ſafe (1) : Then are they i jouſly Vigilant, 
providently forewarn'd ; Glory animates ; Exerciſe re 
doubles their Courage ; Emulation p—_—_ to great Eg» 
terprizes ; and Common er unites Mens Aﬀettiong, 
| purges off the State's ill Humours. Fear of an 
Enemy, keeps a People Regular, and under Laws (2). 
The Romans were never more Valiant, nor their Subjetty 
more Quiet and Obedient to the Jr 9 than when 
Pyrrbus firſt, and after him Hamibal, came up to the 
very Gates of their City. A great Monarchy is in more 
Danger upon the account of its Power, than others are 
from their Weakneſs; for that, through too much cog- 
fidence in its Strength, negleAs to provide againſt fy- 
ture Caſualties (3) : whereas, on the contrary, Fear 
puts this always upon its Guard. If Military Diſcipline 
ceaſe, and be not kept in continual Exerciſe, Sloth efſe- 
minates Minds, weakens and throws down Walls, ruſt 
Swords, and gnaws the Straps of Shields ; Debaucheriez, 
by degrees, encreaſe with it, and Ambition reigns; 
whence ariſe Diſſenations, and from them Civil Wars: 
ſo that there is not one Inteſtine Malady or Infirmity 
ingender'd by Lazinefs, bat the whole State ſuffers by it. | 
Nothing grows or 1s preſerved without Motion. Q. Me 
cells, upon the News of the Loſs of Carthage, ſaid openly 
in the Senate, That be now apprebended that of Rome 
would follow, when he ſaw that Rival Republick deſtroyed. 
Pub. Naſica, hearing one ſay, This Succeſs put Aﬀairs is 
a better Poſture  anſwer'd, Nay, rather, they are now in 
greater Danger. This wiſe Man well knew thoſe Hoſtile 
Forces were like Surges, which indeed ſhook the City, but 
withal added Strength and Courage to it ; and therefore 
exhorts them to beware of their Ruine, as knowi 
weak Minds to have no greater Enemy than Security, 


OI 


(1) Civitates mayzna ex parte bellum geremes conſervantw, cadem It 
perro petite corrumpuntur. Ariſtoc. 1. 7. Polit. c. 14- (2) Metus boſtils 
in bois antibus civitetem retinebat. Saluſt. (3) © arrows at 
ſharp, and all cheir bows bear ; rheir borſcs boots ſhall be counted liks 
Siats. 1ſai. 5. 28. 
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f. Depends the Preſervation of the State. 4.55 
it Fear was a neceſſary Tutor to this Pupil People (4)- 
warbila, King of the Gorhs, was great in Sper, and 
red Renown by his Atchievements, while he was 
d in War _ _—_— he rvar nd) him- 
Luxury, was ruin'd. _ Alphonſus VI. re 
upon the Loſſes he had receiv'd from the 
we'd the reaſon of it ; and was anſfwer'd, It was the 
Kath and Looſeneſs of his Men : upon which he int- 
mtiately forbad Bathing, and all other Wantonneſles 
ft impair Strength. The Ofcitancy and Drowſinefs of 
tt two Kings, Roderick and Yitiza, "made almoſt all 
fin fall a Prey to the African, till the times of Pelagins 
md his Succeſſors, when Warfare beginning to flouriſh 
Valour, and the Glory of Arms, encreaſed by 
anſtant Emulation, and not only deliver'd Spain from 
kt heavy Yoke, but render'd it Head of a Puiſſant 
Kearchy. The Emulation between the Military Or- 
&rs of Caſtile produced abundance of Great Men, who 
trove more to ſurpaſs each other in Military Glory 
tan to conquer an Enemy. The Houſe of Auftria had 
wrer aſcended to this Pitch of Grandeur, had it always 
be given up to Idlenefs. The ſame means Envy takes 
wpull it down by, ſtrengthen and render it more glo- 
mas: For they who live in Peace, like Iron not uſed, 
k& their Brightneſs, and become ruſty (5). Leſſer 
fevers may indeed be prefſery'd without Arms, but not 
wet ones ; For it is not {o difficult to keep Fortune 
in them, as in theſe; out of which, if Arms be 
int ſent abroad, War is kindled at Home : As it befell 
fe Roman Monarchy ; with whoſe Grandeur, Ambition, 
wnt-old inbred Vice, encreaſed and broke out. For 
when Afﬀairs were in a low Condition, it'was caſic to 
an Equality : but after the Conquelt of the World, 
their Rival Cities and Kings were deſtroyed, and 
dey.at leiſure to ſhare their Riches, then it was that the 
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9) Fines: infirmis animis beflem ſecuriretem, & ranquanm pupillic 
idoneum tutorem neceſarium « idens effe terrorem. Mas. Hiſt. Hiſp. 
's) Nam pacem agenter, ranguem ferrum, ſpienderem amirrun. Ariſt. 1 7. 
« © 14+ 
Senators 
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Senators and Common People firſt began to fall out ( 
The Emulation of Valour which is exerciſed 
Enemies, when there is any, is uſually inflamed betwer 
Country-men, when there is none. This the Geramy 
had Experience of, when, upon the Roman: leaving them, 
and their being exempt from Foreign Fear, out of Em 
lation, turn'd their Arms upon one another (7). Th 
Peace of the Roman Empire was very bloody, it being 
the Source of all their Civil Wars (8). Long Peace ws 
agreeable to the Cheruſci, but of no advantage ( 
The Wars of the Low-Corntries put an end to the lateſtige 
Commotions in Spair. That Theater of War, or «+ 
ther that School of Mars, where fo many Military Any 
have been taught and exerciſed, has been very muchty 
the Advantage of this Monarchy : Though, 'tis tra, 
this Military Exerciſe,and Diſcipline has been commas 
to its Enemies and Rivals, almoſt gll the Princes 
Exrope having learn'd the Uſe of Arms there, al 
it 15 a MID Charge to make War in Countries 
dilturbd and remote, with ſo much Bloodſhed and Et 
tortion, ſo much Advantage on the Enemies ſide, and 
ſo little on ours, that it may reaſonably be queſtiogl 
whether it were better to conquer or be conquered ; & 
if it would not be more expedient to apply ſome Remedy, 
whereby to queach, or at leaſt damp, for a time, tht 
ardent Thirſt after Blood and Riches ; to the end, tht 
what is thrown away there, might be laid out upons 
a Fleet, for the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire of the Ocem 
and Mediterrancan, and the carrying on a War in Aa, 
the ſucceſsful Progreſs of which, by reaſon of the new- 
(5) Yeu @ jim pridem infiia montalibus potrntie cupids, can» 
perii mogrinudins adolevit, erupitque, Nam rebus modicss, equalites 
bebebarur, ſed whi ſubatts orbe, &f amulis Urbibus Regibuſque + 
cu/4s opes concupiſcere vacuum fuit, "prima inter Pares Plebemque ans 
mins exarsere, Arift. 1. 9. Pol. c. 14 ( 7) Deceſſu Romanorumn, 
wacui externo meu gents aſjſurtudine, (f tum amulatione gloria arm in 
werterant, Tac. |. 2. Hiſt (5) Pacim ſme dubio poſt bac vermum crume 


Tac |. 1. Annal. (g) Cheruſci nimiam ac marcentem din pacem ilaceſ 
marie une, idgue ju undias quam twim fuil. Tac. de Mor. Roman. 
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of Spain and Fraly, would the more unite this Mo- 
mrchy. However, Love of thoſe ſo Ancient and Loyal 
Wiects, join'd with a Deſire to ſee them redeemed from 
tat vile Slavery, they are, under the Notion of Li- 
, miſerably oppreſs'd with, and to reduce them to 
true ou of God, have more Influence on us, 
than State-Intereſt. 

Now as the Encouragement of Valour and Military 
Gory in a Monarchy, is the Security thereof ; ſo is it 
wt without Danger, when the Supreme Power is lodg'd 
many, as in Commonwealths ; their greateſt Hazard 
ling in their own Arms, while they intruſt the Power 
the Army to one; that very Hand which they firſt 
zn'd uſually laying the Yoke on them ; thoſe Forces 
femſclves gave, oppreſling their Liberty. Thus it was 
mh the Roman Republick, and from thence Tyranny 

d to almoſt all other Nations. However requiſite 
refore it be to keep Artfiies always ready, and in 
Krciſe ; yet the Arts of Peace are ſtill more ſecure, 
cially if the People be corrupted, and ſeparated in 
it Places : For the Fierceneſs of War does but ren- 
& them more Inſolent ; and it is better to keep them 
view of Danger, than ſecure from it, if you expe& 

7 ſhould unite for their Conſervation. The Liberty 
Che Republick of Geroua was not leſs ſafe, when its 
ins were not regularly fortified, than now that 
ph fingular Induſtry and Labour they are made as 
Epregnable Walls to the State. For too much Security 
ds 11] Humours, divides the People into Fattions, 
ets Preſumptuuus Spirits, and deſpiſes External 
Means. In a word, In Commonwealths harraſs'd with 

tine Broils, Wars are more dangerous than uſeful ; 

conſequently then only will be of advantage to 
when that prudent Senate ſhall act as it they had 
built them. 
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T has been the Opinion of ſome, That Nature ws 
rather a Step-Mother to Man, than bis own; ant 
that ſhe had ſhewed her ſclf more liberal to other 

Creatures, in giving them a clearer laſtint and Not 
of the Means neceſſary for their Defence and Confer 
tion. But theſe Perſons did not ſufficiently conſider 
their own Excellency, their Power and Dominion ow 
Sublunary Things ; Nature having beſtowed on theme 
ſwift Underſtanding, in a Moment penetrating both the 
Earth and Heavens : a Memory, wherein, without the 
leaſt confuſion or diſorder, are repoſited the Idea's & 
Things ſo various : a Reaſon, which Diſtinguiſheth, 
Colleats, and Concludes ; a Judgment, that wr” 
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kends, Weighs, and Determines ; Gifts whereby Man 
þ intitled to the Sovereigaty of all Created Beings, and 
x Liberty to diſpoſe of them according to his Pleafure, 
having Hands framed with ſuch Skill and Wiſdom, that 
they are Tools fit for all Arts; that althoogh he 
eames into the World naked and without Arms, yet he 
forges them — his Fancy, either to defend 
timſelf, or aſſault The Earth, to that end, 
harniſhes him with Iron and Steel ; the Water ( as you 
ke in this Device ) turns the Mill that ftrikes them : 
Thus all the Elements obey his Will. With any flight 
Flank (Boat) he tames the Sea's Pride, and gathers 
the Winds into a ſmall piece of Canvas, to make them 
frve him for Wings to fly from one Place to another 
wafiges all the Fire's Violence withia Brazen Pipes, 
alld Gans, and thence ſhoots Thunderbolts no leſs 
trtible than thoſe of Fwpicer himſelf. By Wit and Art 
te facilitates many Things impoſſible to Nature : By 
theſe he improves Nature (1) ; he tempers Breaſt- 
Fates, and ſharpens Iron into Lances. It behoves the 
Frigce to uſe Induſtry more than Fpree, Wiſdom than 
Arms (2), the Pen rather than the Sword (3). For 
wattempt every thing with one's utmoſt Power, is the 
folly of the Gyants, who heaped Mountains upon Moun- 
ns. It is not the greateſt Strength that always 
Triumphs ; the little Kemora ſtops the Courſe of a Ship. 
That one City, Numantia, fatigu'd the whole Roman 
ire, for fourteen Years : Nor did the Conqueſt of 
vaſt Countries of Aſia coſt it ſo much Pains as the 
Taking of Sagwrrum *. Strength decays by degrees, 
- is conſumed, but Wiſdom and Ingenuity endures 

ever; and except War be managed by this, Victory 
Sncver obtained by that, A War carry'd on by Po- 
& is ſecure ; that which relies wholly upon Strength, 
knardous and uncertaia. 


One Wiſe Head is worth Twenty Hands. Þ 


ee eee 


(1) Mults qu.r natura impedita eyant, c:nſi/is empedicbar. Livy, Dec.2, 
WNL.S.1-(3)Ed 9 18. *A Cits of Spein.now call'd Morvedre. f Exrip, 


S 3 Tiberins, 
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Tiberius, writing to Germanicw, boaſts, that in the 
nine times he was ſent by Auguſtus into Germany, he had 
done more by Stratagem-than by Force (4). Nor did 
he uſe to take any other Meaſures, when Emperor 
eſpecially to maintain the remote Provinces ; and would 
frequently ſay, That Foreien Affairs ſhould be manaxed 
Wiſdom and Policy, and Armies kept as far off as poſſible(s 
All things are not ſurmounted by Strength and Expedition, 
but many by Policy and Deliberation (6). The Low 
Comntries were Tuin'd amidſt their continual Victories; 
becauſe they confided in Strength, more than Pry» 
dence. Let Force ſubmit to Policy ; for that will cog- 
quer where the other cannot. When the Aſoor:ſh Armies 
annoyed Spain, in the time of King Roderick, the Go- 
vernor of Afurcia was defeated in a Battel, where all the 
Nobility of this City loſt their Lives; and the Women 
having Intelligence of it, placed themſelves along the 
Walls, in Mens Habit, and all ia Armour. Upon which 
the Conquerors, thinking by this they were itill very 
Numerous, conſcated to Honourable Terms. Edward 1V, 
King of England, uſed to ſay, That Charles the Wiſe, of 
France, without any Armies, by writing Letters oaly, 
did him more miſchief than his Father or Grand-father 
had done with all theirs. The Sword can exert its 
Force but in a few Places 5 good Management is of Uni- 
verſal Influence. Nor does Princes being remote one 
from another ſignifie any thing : For as Trees have Come 
munication with, and are united to each other by the 
means of Roots, their Activity being a very lar 
Extent ; fo they, by their Embaſſadors, and ſecret Pit 
tices, may do the ſame. Policy makes the Strength of 
Foreigners its own by Alliance, having the Common It 
tereſt in view. A Prince may do more from a private 
Cloſet, than in an open Plain. King Philip II. never 
went out of Madrid, yet kept the World in Awe and 
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(4g) Se novies 4 Divo Avguſto in Geymaniam miſſum, plu's conſrito, qaul 
vi perfeciſſe. Tacit. 1. 6. Annal. (5) Confilin & alſu, cxterras res is 
bends, arma procul habenda. (5) Non omnia viribum ſuperantur, nn vt 
citare, non celcrirare, ſed corfilia (> ſementia, Cicero. Mar. Hiſt. Hip 


Obcdicas: 
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Obedience : He made himſelf more Formidable by Pru- 
dence than by Power. The Power that makes uſe of 
or, & Addreſs, is in a manner Infinite. Archimedes often ſaid, 
1d |} Fhe had a Place to ſtand on, he could, with his Machines, 
move this Terraqueous Globe. Any Potent Monarchy 
; might eaſily attain to an Univerſal Empire, if to its 
on, rength were joined Skill and Induſtry : But leſt this 
ov. ©} fhould be, that Primum Mobile of Empires permits the 
ies; I} Great Ones to want Prudence, and wholly truſt to their 
3. & fower. More Aﬀairs are tranſa&ted by Counſel and Con- 
on. i 6, than by Blows (7). Power with Raſhneſs is as 
nies © Gngerous as Raſhneſs without Power. Abundance of 
Go- B Wars between Chriſtian Princes might be avoided by 


| the & laduſtry ; but cither Judgment is inſenſible of their 
men © Kconveniencics, and cannor find a way to decline them 
the I Sonourably, or it does not regard them, Ambition 
hich Minding Prudence ; or elſe Vanity and Havghtineſs look 
very © it as a piece of Bravery, voluntarily to face them ; 
41V. $9 thus are tickled with a Counterfeit-Glory of War, 
ſe, of Wvich, as it is a Publick Adtion, whereon the Common 
oaly, Meſervation of all depends, ought not to be meaſured 


W thin Shadows of Honour, but by the Publick Advan- 
we and Utility ; yet ſo, that the Prince mult ia the 
man time leave no Stone untarn'd to ſhun War, cut- 
wg off all Occaſions, before they happen, or if they be 
Weady, getting the Hearts of ſuch as by their Counſel 
= promote Peace. Let him find out all endcaring ways 
Wpinable to preſerve Friendſhip : Let him embrace his 
amy both within and without his Realms ; and by croſ- 
| his Deſigns, and entring into Leagues and Alliances 
waenlve, terrife him. And to theſe Humane Means 
him join the Divine Aſſiſtances of Prayer and Sacri- 
and apply himſelf to the Pope, as the Common Fa- 
= of Chriſtendom, ingenuouſly telling him his laten- 
es and Deſire of the Publick Quiet, of the Injury re- 
red, or the Reaſons that induce him to take up Arms, 


(7) Pleraque in ſumma ſortuns anſpicis & coflits, meghs an telſs 
Babe geri ſolent, Tac. 13 Annal, E | 
S 3 i 
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if Satisfation be not made him. Whence the Matter being 
alſo carry'd to the College of Cardinals, and the Auths- 
rity of the Apoſtolick See in ſed, either the War will 
be avoided, or the Prince juſtihe the Cauſe of it at Rome, 
where is the Tribunal at which all Princes Actions ought 
to be judged, and their Controverſies decided. Nor 
this a Mean-ſpiritednefs, but rather a Chriſtian Generokity, 
and Political Proviſion for the maintaining Amity among 
Nations, and the avoiding of Emulations, and the Cog- 
federacy they occaſion. 


—_— — 


EMBLEM LXXXV. 


en the Bear has got a Bee- Hive, he finds 
better way than to plunge it under Water ; 
any other would rather hinder his Deſign of getting We 
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IL 

cine y, and eſcaping the Stiags of the Bees. By this 
the. ple, the preſent Emblem ſhews the Inconveniencies 
wit | &f keeping a Mediocrity ia Counſels ; experienc'd in 
pou that which Herennizs Pontias gave the Sannites, when 
_ they had got the Romans in a narrow Paſs, who ſeeing 
or s 


his firſt Advice rejeted, which was to let thear all 
was for putting them all to the Sword : And being aked 
why he thus went from one Extreme to the other, when 
the Middle-way might be taken, of giviag them their 
Liberty, after the Impoſition of certain Laws, as being 
Conquer'd ? He anſwer'd, That it was neceſſary either to 
fhew themſelves generous to the Romans, by ſo ſignal a Kind» 
meſs to eſtabliſh a firm and inviolable Peace with them, or 
aſe to give ſuch a Blow to their Forces, that they ſhould 
wver again be able to make Head againſt them ;, way 
between theſe rwo,, ſaid he, will neither make Frien , nor 
take away Enemies (1). - Hence that of Ariſtodemus to 
the v/Erolians : We muit have the Romans either aur 
Allies or Enemies ;, there's no Middle-way (2). In thoſe 
Caſes where any one would oblige a Friend or Enemy, 
Moderate Expreſſions of Kindneſs do nothing : For Gra- 
titnde always looks upon the Omifſions are made, and 
ſidom fails to find a Reaſon not to think it ſelf Obliged. 
Thus Francis I, King of Fraxce, laid not afide his Enmity 
to the Emperor Charles V. notwithſtanding he ſet him 
«liberty, ſe his Captivity was not ſo generous as 
that of Alpbonſus King, of Portugal, who being taken in a 
Battel by Ferdinand King of Leon, was treated by him 
with all the Humanity imaginable, his Wounds drefs'd 
crefully, and himſelf ſet at liberty after his Recovery 
Rvours which wrought upon him to lay his whole 
Kingdom at the Conqueror's Feet : But Ferdinand re- 
the Offer, fatished with the Reſtitution of ſuch 
Faces as had been lately taken in Galicia. The ſame 
Conſideration had Philip, Duke of Alan, when having 
ken Priſoners the Kings of Arragon and Navarr 


| F328 


finds {1) Nextralizas nec amicos paris nee iniaicos tollit, Polyb. ( Demos 
ver 5 an ſocjos babere oportuit, aus boſfies, media vis mills eft, Ariſtodem. 
ting Wy. 
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if Satisfation be not made him. Whence the Matter being 
alſo carry'd to the College of Cardinals, and the Autho- 
rity of the Apoſtolick See in ed, either the War will 
be avoided, or the Prince juſtihe the Cauſe of it at Kone, 
where is the Tribunal at which all Princes Actions ought 
to be judged, and their Controverſies decided. Nors 
this a Mean-ſpiritednefs, but rather a Chriſtian Generokty, 
and Political Provifion for the maintaining Amity among 
Nations, and the avoiding of Emulations, and the Cog- 
federacy they occaſion. 
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en the Bear has got a Bee- Hive, he finds 
better way than to plunge it under Warer 3 
any other would rather hinder his Deſign of getting 
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Honey, and eſcaping the Stings of the Bees. By this 
"Example, the preſent Emblem ſhews the Inconveniencies 
of keeping a Mediocrity ia Counſels ; experieac'd in 
that which Herennis Pontias gave the Sammites, when 
they had got the Romans in a narrow Paſs, who ſeeing 
his firſt Advice rejected, which was to let then all 
was for putting them all to the Sword : And being led 
why he thus went from one Extreme to the other, when 
the Middle-way might be _ of giviag them their 
Liberty, after the Impoſition of certain Laws, as being 
— © Conquer'd ? He anſwer'd, That it was neceſſary either to 
fhew themſelves generous to the Romans, by ſo ſignal a Kind- 
neſs to eſtabliſh a firm and inviolable Peace with them, or 
aſe to give ſuch a Blow to thew Forces, that they ſhould 
mver 4g ain be able to make Head againſt them ;, way 
between theſe two, ſaid he, will neither make Frien , nor 
take away Enemies (1). - Hence that of Artiſtodemus to 
the «/Erolians : We muſt have the Romans either aur 
Allies or Enemies ;, there's no Middle-way (2). ln thoſe 
Caſes where any one would oblige a Friend or Enemy, 
Moderate Expreſſions of Kindneſs do nothing : For Gra- 
titnde always looks upon the Omiſſions are made, and 
ſldom fails to find a Reaſon not to think it ſelf Obliged. 
Thus Francis 1. King of Fraxce, laid not afide his Enmity 
t the Emperor Charles V. notwithſtanding he ſer him 
liberty, wn his Captivity was not fo generous as 
that of Alpbonſus King, of Portugal, who being taken in a 
Battel by Ferdinand King of Leon, was treated by him 
vith all the — imaginable, his Wounds dreſs'd 
crefully, and himſelf ſet at liberty after his Recovery ; 
Rrours which wrought upon him to lay his whole 
Kinzdom at the Conqueror's Feet : But Ferdinand re- 
the Offer, fatished with the Reſtitution of ſuch 
Places as had been lately taken in Galicia. The ſame 
Conſideration had Philip, Duke of Milan, when having 
kaken Priſoners the Kings of Arragen and Naver, 


(1) Nextralitas nee amicos parit gue imianicos tollit, Polyb. (2) Remanos 
ſocio babere oporruit, aus tofles, media vis mulls et. Ariſtodem. 
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Cthe firſt of which was Alphonſos V.) he call'd a Council, 
todeliberate what ſhould be done with them ; and while 
ſome were for having them pay a Ranſom, others for 
binding them to certain Conditions, and laſty, others 
for freely Diſmiſſing them without either, he took this 
laſt Advice, thereby to lay the greater Obligation upon 
them, and ſo engage their Friendſhip. 

When Kingdoms are embroil'd in Civil Wars, there's 
nothing more dangerous than ſtanding Neuter, as 
Henry the Infant endeavoured todo, during the Troubles 
of Caſtile, occalion'd by the Nonage of King Ferdinand1V, 
by which mcans he loſt his Friends, without obliging 
his Encmies. 

Nor is it leſs dangerous in the Puniſhments of the 
Multitude, to inflict them promiſcuouſly on all ; where- 
fore it ſeems ryoſt adviſeable, either wholly to connive 
at therr Faults, or to make a ſevere Example of ſome 
one. Hence Germanicus was counſelFd, in the Rebellion 
of the German Legions, either to grant All or None of 
what the Soldiers demanded (3); and deſervedly blam'd 
for indulging them Part, taking a Middle-way (4) 
Thus Druſas, in another Occaſion of the like nature, 
was adviſed either to Diſſemble, or Puniſh with Rigour. 
The prudenteſt Counſel certainly in the World : For 
the Common People can never keep a Medium between 
two Extremes, but always exceed in the one or the 
other (5). 

[f the Matter require Expedition, it 1s certain Ruine 
not to venture enough, or not to uſe ſufficient Precay- 
tion ; as it happened to Yalens, who wavering between 
the Counſels that were given him, could not come to 
any determinate Reſolution (6). 


OA 


(3) Periculoſa ſereritas, flagitioſa Lrgitio : ſeu nibil muliri, ſeu cms 
goncederentur in ancipiti Republics. Tac. 1. Annal, (4) Satts ſuperei 
miſſione, & prcania (5 mollibur conſults peccatum, 1d. Ibid. (<5) al 
fortioribus remed'is agendum, n bil in vulgo modicum : terrere ni peoeat, 
ubi pert imuerins, 1mpun# conmemni. Tac. 1. Annal. (6) Mozx «muy 
confilium aſpernatur, quod imer ancititia deterrimam oft, dum media jequiw, 
nec auſme oft ſatis, nes providie, 1d. 1. 3. Hiſt, 
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In Aﬀairs of War, Fear would ſometimes appear 
prudent ;, and to that end, ſuggeſts Moderate Reſolu- 
tions ; which ſerve but to encourage the Enemy, and 
ve him Time to look about him. As King Jobs I. 

nd, who pretending the Crown of Portuoal was 
devolved on him by the Death of Ferdinand, his Father- 
in-Law, reſolved to enter that Kingdom alone, and to 
have his Army follow : whence the Portugxeſe gained 
Time to take up Arms in the interim ;. which had never 
been done, had he immediately fell upon them ; but he, 
w avoid War, left his Right to the Deciſion of Juſtice. 
Threats ſignifie little, if the Hand lifted up, have no 
Weapon in it, and do not ſometimes pumſh Diſobe- 
dence in earneſt. 

The Haſtineſs of the French, makes them regard nei- 
ther the paſt nor preſent Time, and through the Heat 
of their Minds they are too adventurous, and too pre- 

pitous 1n their Reſolutions : However, this very thing 

ntimes gives Succeſs to them; for by this means 
they avoid Luke-warmneſs, and diſpatch every thing in 
atrice. The Spaniards, on the other fide, are Dilatory, 
that they may, by long and much Conſideration, pro- 
ced with more Caution ; and out of an Aﬀectation of 
Prudence, uſe to Heſitate ; nay, while they take Time 
to Conſult, loſe the Opportunity of Execution. 

The /ralians know better how to make their Advan- 
tage both of the one and the other, uſing the Opportu- 
mbties as they preſent themſelves : Not like the Germans, 
who are flow in Reſolving, lazy in Executing, and 
conſult only the preſent Time, without any regard to 
the paſt or future. Their Minds change with Events, 
which is the reaſon they have fo little advanced their 
fortune ; it being otherwiſe a Nation, which, conſider- 
ng its innate Courage, might extend its Dominions far 
amd near. To the ſame Cauſe may be aſcribed the lon 
Continuance of the Civil Wars the Empire is harrafe'd 
with at this day ; which undoubtedly, by reſolute Coun- 
RI and Expedition, might have been laid aſleep long 


#o; whereas by flow Counſcls, which yet paſs'd for 


Prudent, 
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Prudent, we have ſeen vaſt Armies, upon the Rbi 
which might have made way even into France, 
forced it to an Univerſal Peace : a thing has done them 
more prejudice, than if they had loft ſeveral Battels; 
For there can be no greater Overthrow, than for ax 
Army inſenlibly to waſte and periſh within it ſelf. It 
this has made Havock of their own Country, and the 
Places adjacent, through which War ought to be car- 
ried, when now its Seat is in the very Heart 
Germany. 

In all other Aﬀairs of Civil Government, Middle- 
Counſels may have place ; becanſe of the Danger of 
Extremes, and becauſe it is of great Importance ever 
to take away from which you may afterwards ( in cake 
of Neceſſity ) come to any one of the two with the lek 
1nconvenicace. Between theſe two Extremes, the An- 
cients placed Prudence, repreſented by the flight of 
Dedalns, who came neither too near the Sun, nor tov 
near the Sca, leſt the exceſſive Heat of the one ſhould 
melt, or the Moiſture of the other wet his Wings. I 
Countries whoſe Inhabitants are not of a Servile Nature, 
but of a Polite Genius, and Generous Spirit, the Reins 
of the People ought to be govern'd with fo much Caution 
and Addreſs, that neither too much Indulgence ſhall 
breed Arrogance, nor too much Rigour Averlion. I 
is equally dangerous to curb them with Bits and Bar- 
nacles, and turn them looſe without a Bridle ; for they 
can neither endure all Liberty, nor all Slavery, ( as Gale 
told Piſo of the (7) Romans.) Always to execute 
Power, is to wear out the Chain of Servitude : *Tiwa 
kind of Tyranny, to go about to reduce Subjets to the 
model of an abſolute Perfect State, in that the Condition 
of Humane Nature admits not of it. It is not neceſlary 
for a Government to be ſuch as it ought to be, but s 
it is capable of being ; for all things that arc expedient, 
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(7) Neque enim hic, aut is caterts gentibas, qe regnantur, certa Ds 
minorum Dynus, (f cateri fervi : ſed rmreratorm es bomintbus, gui sf 
exam ſervitutem pert poſſunt, ne tatam libertatem. Tac. |. 8. Hiſt. 
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are not poſſible to Humane lafirmity. It is an Abſurdity, 
tw wiſh there may be no Defe@ at all in a Common- 
wealth, "There will be Vices, as long as there be Men. 
Exceſs of Zeal is the Spring of many Miſtakes in Go- 
yernors, in not knowing how to conform to Prudence. 
The ſame is Ambition, when Princes affe& to paſs for 
Severe, and imagining their Reputation conſiſts in Ruling 
their Subjets fo, that never in the leaſt degree 
ſmerve from Reaſon Laws. *Tis a dangerous 
Strineſs, which conſults not ordinary Paſſions of 
the Vulgar. Open Addreſs prevails more than Power ; 
Example and Complacency, than Inhuman Severity. Let 
Prince therefore rather make believe he finds his Sub- 
good, than value himſelf ppÞ8t making them ſo: which 
Tacitus commends Agricola for, in his Government of 
Britain (8). Let him not ſuffer himſelf to be deceived 
in the paſt Times, {o as to wiſh he could ſee thoſe Good 
Manners he fancies were in thoſe Days : For Malice was 
ever the ſame in all Times; but 'tis a fault of our cor- 
rpt Nature, always to like the Paſt better than the 
Preſent (9). Beſides, granting that Severity and Obe- 
flience were greater formerly, yet this Age will not 
bear it, if thoſe Ancient Manners are alter'd in it : This 
Miſtake coſt Gaibs both his Life and Empire (10). 


$) Malzit videri inveniſe bonos feeiſe. Tacir, in Vir. Agric. 
(p) Laudamm wereres, prejſectes carpimus annes, (10) Nocuit anti 
yn, & nimia ſeveritas, cxi pares non ſumus, Tac. |. x. Hiſt, ; 
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Speculation of Terreſtrial Things ; but impa- 

tient that the Knowledge of the Heavens ſhould 
be deferred fo long as till after Death, has broke the 
Priſon of the Body, and ſoar'd above the very Elemeats, 
to find out, by Reaſoning, what it could not by Touch- 
ing, Sight, and Hearing : and to this end, hath form'd 
in Imagination an Idea of that moſt Beautiful Fabrick, 
contriving a Sphere with ſuch various Circles, Equa- 
tions and Epicycles, as aptly repreſent the ſeveral Mo- 
tions of the Planets and Conſtellations ; and though he 
be not poſitively aſſured whether the thing be really fo, 
be hath, however, acquired this Glory, that he can now 
CONCEIVE 


M 5c Mind has not been fatisfy'd with the 
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waceive how this World is, or at leaſt how it might 
have been created. Neither does the Mind ſtay here; 
bot reſtleſs and ventureſom in its Reſearches, has ima- 
gin'd another quite different Hypotheſis, and would 
perſuade others, that the Sun is the Center of thoſe Orbs 
which move round it, and have their Light from it. 
An Hypotheſis impious, and direftly contrary to Na- 
taral Reaſon, which gives Reſt to heavy Bodies ; repug- 
mnt to Holy Writ, which ſays, the Earth ſtands for 
wer (1) : laſtly, inconſiſtent with the Dignity of Man, 
s if he muſt be moved to enjoy the Sun's Rays, and 
zot the Sun to bring them him, when yet this ( as all 
ather Creatures ) was made, only for his Service (2). 
Itis certain then, that this Prince of Light, who has in 
Charge the Empire of all Things here below, illumi- 
mtes, and by his Preſence informs them, by going, 
mithout intermiſſion, from. one Tropick to the other, 
with a Contrivance ſo wonderful, that all Parts of the 
Hrth receive from him, if not an equal Heat, at leaſt, 
m equal Light, whereby the Diviae Wiſdom has pre- 
rated the Evil that would unavoidably enſue, if the 
ma ſhould never leave the e/£quator ;, for then its Rays 
would utterly bura up ſome Countries, while others 
would freeze, and be involved in perpetual Darkneſs. 
This Natural Example teaches Princes how much it 
Wrances the Publick Utility, for Them, like that 
Srifteſt of the Planets, contiuually to move about their 


the ates, to warm the Aﬀection of their Subjects, and give 
"pe if Lite to their Afﬀairs (3). This is what the Royal 
= Frophet would intimate, when he ſays, God has placed 


WT abernacle upon the Sun (4), which never ſtands ſtill, 
kat is preſent on all Occaſions. King Ferdinand the Ca- 
Suck, and the Emperor Charles V. kept not their Courts 


_ one certain Place ; by which mcans they atchieved 
(IC — 

qua- (1) Ecclef. 1. 4 (2) This Opinion was embraced and main- 
Mo- BB #29 by Copernicas, Rhericus, Rubmannus, Kepler, Galilem, Des Carter, 
k he =d Gafendas, by whom all Argumrn's to the contrary are fully 
- d, (3) Yelocrſſumi hderis more, omnia inviſere, omnia au 
y 30, i &er. Plin., Jun. (4) Pſah. 19 4 
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many Notable Things which they conld not poll 
have done by Miniſters, who, although dexterous 
careful enough, yet never perform what the Prince 
would, were he preſent in Perſon z becauſe they want 
either Orders or Power. Our Saviour Chriſt no ſooner 
came to the Sheep-pool, but he healed the Paralytick (5), 
which the Angel could not do ia Eight and thirty Y 
whoſe Commiſſion being only to trouble the Water, he, 
as a Miniſter, could not go beyond it (6). "Tis im» 
poſlible for States to be well govern'd by the bare Rela 
tions of others, and therefore Solomon adviſes Kings to 
give car to their Subjets themſelves (7) ; for this is a 

rt of their Office, and to them, not to their Miniſtery, 
1s given of the Lord that Power and Vertue which ac- 
companies the Scepter only, wherein it infuſes the Spirit 
of Wiſdom and Counſel, of Courage and Piety ; nay, | 
may ſay, a kind of Divinity, enabling the Prince to 
foreſee Things to come, ſo as that he cannot be putupon 
either in what he ſecs or hears (8). Neverthelcf, i 
Time of Peace, ſome fix'd Place of Reſidence ſeems by 
no means inconvenient ; and it will be ſufhcient, by 
going a Progreſs round cach Country, to have one 
vilited his States. Nor indeed are any Treaſuries a 
pable of defraying the Expences frequent Removals of s 
Court will require ; nor can they be made without cot 
ſiderable Detriment to the Subje&t, without diſturbug 
the Order of Councils and Tribuaals, and retarding the 
Proceedings of Government and Juſtice. King PhilpIL 
throughout his whole Reign, ſcarce ever weat a ſtep 
out of Maarid. 

But in Occaſions of War, it appears more adviſcable 
for the Prince to be himſelf pretent, and to Head hy 
Subjets : For *tis for that Reaſon the Sacred Wrinag 


(s) Riſe, take up thy bed and walk. Feobn £.8. (5) For anAngi 
went down at a certain ſeaſon, and troubled the water. Ibid. & 
(7) Give car, you that rule the people, &c, Wiſd. 6. 2. 1tbid. wh 
(8) And the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall reſt upon him, the ſpirit & 
wiſdom and underſtanding, the ſpirit of counſel and might, the ſpin 
of kaoslcdge, and of the tear of the Lord; 7/44. 11. 2. " 
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him Shepberd and Captain (9). Thus God, com- 


| to anoint Sexl, does not ſay to be Kin 
to 


Capt ain over Iſrael (10) : intimating that this 
mas his principal Office ; and in effe&t, that this was the 
Faftice of all Kings in former Ages. Upon this it was 
that the People grounded their Petition for a King, that 
they might have one to go out beforethem, and fight their 
Intels(11). Nothing encourages Soldiers more in War, 
than their Prince's Preſence (12.) The Lacedemonians 
lwught theirs, even while in their Cradles, had the ame 
ſiwer, and therefore carry'd them, in their lafancy, 
mo the Ficld. - Antigonus, the Son of Demerrims, took 
is Preſence, in a Sea-fight, to be equivalent to a great 
may Ships of the Enemy (13). Alexander the Great 
wamated his Men, by repreſenting to them, that he firſt 
apoſed himſelf to Dangers. When the Prince, in ſuch 
vaſe, is = the Place, great Exploits are often per- 
kemed, which no one, in his abſeace, would dare to 
mdertake : Nor is there need to wait for Orders from 
Gurt, whence they generally come too late, after the 
Gportuaity is gone, and always full of vain Appre- 

ns, and impratticable Circumſtances ; a Thiag 

w have often experienc'd in Germany, not without 
Prejudice of the Publick. There's nothing kindles 
K's generouſly, nothing that inſpires ſuch Lofty 
ts in the Minds of Soldiers, as to have the Prince, 

a whoſe Hand is Reward, an Eyc-witneſs of their 
Irery (14). This Argument Ham:bal made uſe of, 
binfiame the Courage of his Men ; There's none of you, 


ſo) And I will fet up ſhepherds over them, which ſball fred 
ww, and they ſhall fear no more, &c. Fer. 23.4 (1c) Andthou 
Iſt avoint him to be a Captain over my people liracl. x Sam. g. 15. 
(n) Rex enim Dux erat in Bello. Arift. 1. 2. Pol. c. 18. (12) Nay, 
ve will have a King over us ; That we alſo may be like all the 
ons, and that our King may judge vs, and go out before us, and 
our bartels, 1 Sam. $. 19, 20, (13) Mevero, inguit, praſcitem, 
= multi; navitus comperas, Plut. in Epoph. (14) Ego qui nibil 
mac warp, quiz primm me periculi: ebruferim, qu ſaps croen 

= pro text. Curt. 1 8. 
ſaid 
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many Notable Things which they conld not _ 
have done by Miniſters, who, although dexterous 
careful enough, yet never perform what the Prince 
would, were he preſent in Perſon z becauſe they want 
either Orders or Power. Our Saviour Chriſt no ſooner 
came to the Sheep-pool, but he healed the Paralytick (5), 
which the Angel could not do ia Eight and thirty Years, 
whoſe Commiſſion being only to trouble the Water, he, 
as a Miniſter, could not go beyond it (6). *Tis im» 
poſlible for States to be well govern'd by the bare Rela- 
tions of others, and therefore Solomon adviſes Kings to 
give car to their Subjets themſelves (7) ; for this is a 
part of their Office, and to them, not to their Miniſtery, 
15 given of the Lord that Power and Vertue which ac- 
companies the Scepter only, wherein it infuſes the Spirit 
of Wiſdom and Counſel, of Courage and Piety ; nay, | 
may ſay, a kind of Divinity, enabling the Prince to 
foreſee Things to come, ſo as that he cannot be putupon 
either in what he ſees or hears (8). Nevertheleſs, in 
Time of Peace, ſome fix'd Place of Reſidence ſeems by 
no means inconvenient ; and it will be ſufficient, by 
going a Progreſs round cach Country, to have once 
vilited his States. Nor indeed arc any Treafuries as 
pable of defraying the Expences frequent Removals of a 
Court will require ; nor can they be made without coo 
ſiderable Detriment to the Subje&t, without diſturbiag 
the Order of Councils and Tribuaals, and retarding the 
Proceedings of Government and Juſtice. King Philip IL 
throughout his whole Reign, ſcarce ever weat a ſtep 
out of Maarid. 

But in Occaſions of War, it appcars more adviſcable 
for the Prince to be himfelf pretent, and to Head his 
Subjets : For *tis for that Reaſon the Sacred Writings 


(s) Riſe, take up thy bed and walk. Fobn £. 8. (5) For anAnge 
went down at a certain ſeaſon, and troubled the water. Ibid. & 
(7) Give car, you that rule the people, &c. Wiſd. 6. 2. bid. wr. b 


(8) And the ſpirir of the Lord ſhall reſt upon him, the ſpirit 


wiſdom and underſtanding, the ſpirit of counſel and might, the ſpin 
of kaoslcdge, and of the tear of the Lord; 1/44. 11, 2, 
cal 
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him Shepherd and Captain (9g). Thus God, com- 
wading Same! to anoint Saxl, does not ſay to be King, 
kat to be Captain over Jſrae! (10) - intimating that this 
mas his principal Office ; and in effet, that this was the 
Faftice of all Kings in former Ages. Upon this it was 
that the People grounded their Petition for a King, that 


ars, I fey might have one to go out before them, and fight their 
be, I Attels(1 1). Nothing encourages Soldiers morein War, 
im» 8 than their Prince's Preſence (12.) The Lacedemonians 
Lela- I fowght theirs, even while in their Cradles, had the ſame 
75 to If fawer,, and therefore carry'd them, in their Iafancy, 
isn I} Wo the Field. - Antigonue, the Son of Demetrims, took 
ters, I ks Preſence, in a Sea-fight, to be equivalent to a great 
h ac- WW many Ships of the Enemy (13). Alexander the Great 
pirit | mated his Men, by repreſenting to them, that he firſt 
ay, | I apoſed himſelf to Dangers. When the Prince, in ſuch 
<e to I acaſe, is _ the Place, great Exploits are often per- 
upon I firmed, which no one, in his abſeace, would dare to 
ſs, in © mdertake : Nor is there need to wait for Orders from 
ms by i Gourt, whence they generally come too late, after the 
it, by © Opportuaity is gone, and always full of vain Appre- 
once ns, and impratticable Circumſtances ; a Thing 


ww have often experienc'd in Germary, not without 
Prejudice of the Publick. There's nothing kindles 
Ku generouſly, nothing that inſpires ſuch Lofty 


ts in the Minds of Soldiers, as to have the Prince, 


ng the Ya whoſe Hand is Reward, an Eyc-witneſs of their 
1l;p I I Jarery (14). This Argument Ham:bal made uſe of, 
a ſtep Ebinflame the Courage of his Men ; There's none of you, 
; (o) And I will ſet up ſhepherds over them, which ſball fred 
=_—_ ww, and they ſhall fear no more, Wc. Fer. 23.4. (10) Andthou 


anoint him to be a Captam over my people liracl. xz Sam. g. 15. 


r1t10gs ") Rex enim Dux erat in Bello. Arift. 1, 2. Pol. c. 14. (12) Nay, 
_— we will have a King over us ; That we alſo may be like all the 
an Angel mins, and that our King may judge vs, and go out before us, and 
Tid. ht our battels, 1 Sam. $. 19, 20. (13) Mevero, inguir, preſctem, 
l _ multis navitus comperas. Plut. in Epoph. (14) Ego qui nibit 
ſpirit © mam peep, quiz primm me periculi« ebruferim, qt ſaps ciuen 
thc (pitt Yay pro rexi. Curt. 1 8. 


ſaid 
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ſaid he, whom 1 am not a Witneſs and Speftator of, and 


Cannot too, in convenient Time and Place, requite, where 
I obſerve Merit (15). To the ſame effet, Godfrey thus 
ſpoke to his Men : 


| 


Whoſe Country is not known ? Whoſe Noble Blood, 
Whoſe Courage or whoſe Condutt is not underſtood ? * 


Upon this account, it will not be convenient for the 
Prince to intruſt his Forces with a General ; which is6 
certain a Danger, that it was looked upon as unſafe for 
Tiberius to put his into the Hands even of his Son Ger- 
manicus (16). And this takes place more particularlyin 
Civil InſfurreQions, where (as has been ſaid) the Princes 
appearing, eaſily daſhes the Rebels (17). Notwith- 
ſtanding, every Motion of War, or the loſs of any ſmall 
Town, ſhould not make the Prince come abroad, and 
deſert the Court ; whence Goverament flows to all the 
other Parts, as Tiberins well obſerved in the Troubles 
of Germany (18) : He, at another time, hearing himſelf 
reviled, for not going to quiet the Hungarian and 
German Legions, ſtood unſhaken at thoſe Murmuringg, 
and was fix'd not to abandon the Head of the Monarchy, 
and expoſe that and himſelf to the Chance of War, 
By theſe Reaſons were they led, who perſuaded Dard 
not to go out to fight againſt the Iſraelites who adhered 
to Abſolom, ſaying, That their being put to flight, of 
cut off, would not be of ſo bad conſequence, as it be 
ſhould fly or be killed in his own Perſon, which ws 
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(15) Nemoveſtrum eft, cujus non idem ego ſpeFator OT teſtis, notars us 
poribus lociſque referre poſſum decora. Liv. Dec. 1. 2. * Taff. Cant. 
(15) In cujus manu tot legiones, immenſa ſociorum auxilia, mirm al 
populum favor, babere imperium quam expeBare mailer. Tac. 1. 4. Anni 
(17) Drous Fulins ſeditimem exrrcitus verbs who compeſcuit, Quirnes » 
cando, qui ſacr ementum tjus detrettabant. Dious Auguſtus vultu & aſpels 
Altiacas legiores exterrurt, Tac, 1. 1. Hiſt. (18) Neque decorum pri 
cipibus, ſi una altergo# civitas, cmifſa urbe, unde in omnta regimen. I 
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wrth Ten Thouſand of them, and therefore that it 
kemed beſt that he ſhould ſtay behind to guard the 
(y : Which accordingly he did (19). So if the Wat 
te made to revenge an Injury or Afﬀront, 


Vindiftam mandaſſe ſat eſt. * 


The ſame may be ſaid when Arms are taken up fot 
Defence only, and there be no evident Danger ; for 
then the Prince will get more Credit by deſpiſing it, and 
kaving it to a General. So if the War be waged to 
mke any new Canqueſts, it will be thought too eager 
Ambition in him to hazard his Perſon, and be greater 
Indence to try his Fortune by another ; as King Ferdi- 
wad the Catholick did, committing the Conqueſt of 
_ the Great Captain, and that of the Indies to 
Cortez, If a General fall, it is cafie to find ano- 
tier to ſucceed him ; but if the Prince be loſt, all is 
kt; as it befell King Sebaſtian. The Abſence of Princes 
from their Courts is very dangerous, as Spain found to its 
in that of the Emperor Charles V. Nor ſhould a 
Mace venture his own State, to conquer others (20). 
Tie fame Sw ( whoſe Figure we uſe in this Device ) 
wer viſits the Poles, becauſe one of them would be 
wdanger'd in the mean time : 


Medium non deſerit uNJHAN 
Cel: Phoebus iter, radiis tamen ommia luſtrat. f 


Kature has given the Kings of the Bees Wings, but 
woe very ſmall; leſt they ſhould ſtray too far from their 
lngdoms. Let the Prince go to thoſe Wars only whoſe 
fat is within his own Dominions, or that threaten him 
Ah evident Danger. Hence ucianw adviſed the 
Iaperor Domitian to ſtay at Lyons in France, and not 
fir till the State of thoſe Provinces, or the Empize 


© 


(s) 2 S-m. 5. 32,4 * Chudl. (2:) Ne novs molireiur, nifo 
| firmstir. Tac. Anal, 1. 22. + Claud, 


TS it ſelf, 
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it ſelf, were in greater danger (21). Nor was it good 
Counſel which Titianw and Proculxs gave Ocho, not tobe 
at the Battel of Bedriacum, upon the Iſſue of which the 
whole Empire depended (22). The Arch-Duke Leopold 
ſhews much more Courage and Prudence, who though 
he ſees himſelf aſſaulted at Salefeld, by the Jount-Forces 
of his Enemies, much fuperiour to his, yet undervalue 
his Perſonal Dangers, and always - maintains a general 
Conſtancy, well knowing the Safety of the Empire and 
Houſe of Auſtria to conſiſt in this Event ; and 10 is the 
foremoſt in the Perils and Fatigues of War. 
\ 
— Aonſty at tolerare labores, 
Non jubet * 


But even in theſe Caſes too, it is neceſſary to examine 
the Condition of the War, whether the Prince, by a 
ſenting himfelf, will not leave his State in greater dats 
ger, either from within or abroad ; if he ſhall nx 
hazard his Succeſſion ; whether he have Courage enough, 
and be capable of Arms, and have an Inclination i 
them : For if he want but any one of theſe Qualities, he 
will do more by putting his Power and Forces into ang- 
ther Hand ; as we ſce in the Loadſtone, which by 
touching the Iron, and communicating its Virtue to 
lifts up a greater Weight than it could do by it 
But if the Neceſſity be great, it will ſuffice, if the Prize 
be hard by, to Influence his Army, ſtaying in ſome 
Place, whence he may readily Conſult, Reſolve, al 
give Orders : This was the Emperor Leopold's way, who 
removed ſometimes to Aquileia, ſometimes to Ravens 
or Mila, to be near the Wars of Hungary and Germany, th 


_—— 


(21) Iyſe Lugduni vim fortunamque Principatus + proxime oflenas, 
nec parvs pericults mixtus, & majmribus non defururms. Tac. Hiſt. L6 Ba; 
(22) Poſiquam pugnari placitum, intereſe Imper atorem, an 
melius forer, dubitevere. Pauline & Celſo non adverſentibus, me Fit 
cipem objeflare periculis videremur 7, iidem ili deterioris confulit 

ut Brizellum conderet, ac dubiis praliorum exemptus, ſumma rerun 6Þ 
perit ſeipſam reſervaret. Tac, Hilt. L. 2, * Lucan, Nr 
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ndence is not always fortunate, nor Temerity 
always unhappy : 


m— Ouiſquis ſapit celeriter, non tuto ſapit. 


tis however good for fiery Tempers to follow the firſt 

arcs of Nature, becauſe bv delay they cool inſenſibly, 

can never determine themſelves; nor has it uſually 

ail End (in War particularly) to let themſelves be 

by that ſecret Force of Second Cauſes, which if it 

$ nat compell, at leaſt moves them fo, that with it 

* ſeldom miſcarry. Some Divine Genius favours 
aring Attions. 

- Scipio 
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Scipio paſſes the Sea into Africa, and freely truſts him- 
ſelf to the Punick Faith of Syphax, with apparent Riſque 
of his Life, and the Publick Safety of Rome : Fulins Ceſar 
in a {mall*Butk abandons himſelf to the Fury of the 
Aariatick ;, and both ſucceed in their Raſhneſs. It js 
impoſſible-for- all things to be provided againſt by Pru- 
dence ; nor would anything great be attempted, if that 
ſhould ſtand to conſult all Caſualties and Hazards 
Cardinal Gaſpar Borgia enter'd Naples in Diſguiſe, upon 
hearing of Sedition between the Commons and No- 
bility : The Danger was great ; and when ſome of the 
Nobility propok Several ways for him to ſecure him- 
ſelt, he anſiwer'd, with a preſence of Mind truly: gene- 
rous, It is wet now a Time for Deliberation, ſomething 
muft be allow'd to Chance (1). If after the Succeſs of 
great Enterprizes, we ſhould look back upon all the 
Daugers that attended them, we ſhould ſcarce venture 
on them again. James, King of Arragon, was {0 advet- 
turons, as to fit down before Yalencia with only a Thou- 
ſand Foot, and Three hundred and fixty Horſe : And 
though this Undertaking was look'd on by all Men s 
raſh, nay, inpoſſible, yet the Town ſarrender'd. Bold 
Counſels are edmmonly judged by the Event ; if they 
ſucceed, they are commended for Prudent (2), and thoſe 
Perſons blamed who gave ſafer Advice. No Judgment 
can either in Precipitation, or when it as calmly, ſuf 
ciently provide for it ſelf, in that Afﬀairs depead upol 
Contingencies, which are uncertain even to the molt 
wary Foreſight. Sometimes Raſhneſs comes before Oc 
caſion, and Moderation follows it ; ſometimes this ſlide 
ſwiftly between them, nor has it any Hair behind tobe 
held by. 

All things depend on that Eternal Providence, which 
efficaciouſly moves us to a&t, when the Diſpoſition of i, 
and the Accompliſhing of its Divine Decrees ſo require; 


MII ani 
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(1) Nullm nune in ifls occafione deliberandi tempus oft, oo 
permirtendim. Mar, Hiſt. Hiſp. L 12+ G& 19. (2) Fornod in 
ceſſse. Tac, de Mor. Germ. 


————— 
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| and then Fool-hardy Counſels are, Pradence, and Errors 
the higheſt Reaſon. When Providence would pull down 
go the Pride of a Monarchy, leſt, like the Tower of Babel, 


it ſhould attempt to reach Heaven, it confounds the De- 
tis s and Languages of its Miniſters, that they may 
"rv- If diſagree ; fo that if one asks for Lime, another either 
that © Joes not underſtand what he means, or elſe offers him 
rds. | Sand. In the Untimely Death of thoſe who are inveſted 
pon FF with Supreme Government, its end 1s not to cut their 
No- Þ Thread of Life, but to throw down that Grandeur. 
bf The Holy Spirit, mentioning David's Victory over 
um- Bf Gelieh, fays not that his Body, but that his Boaſting was 
<ne- I} beat down with the Stone (3). So if, on the other ſide, 
bug it has decreed to Exalt a Monarchy, it creates in that 
ls of Age brave Commanders, and wiſe Councellors, or cauſes 
| the If them to be made choice of, and gives them occaſion of 
wore & exertiag their Valour, and giving Proof of their Wiſ- 
vet- Bf dom, by which two more is done than by the Arm and 
hou Bf Sword (4). Bees then ſwarm into Helmets, and 
And Weapons grow, as that Hunting Spear of Romaulxs did, 
won Monnt Palatine, and erected at a Wild Boar. The 
wyery miſſing of the Blow of this Founder of the Roman 
Monarchy was fortunate, being a kind of Prognoſtick of 
& Which ſhews, that it is not always Courage or Pru- 
fence that raiſes and ſupports Monarchies, ( though they 
ge generally the Inſtruments) but that Superior Impulſe 
which moves all Cauſes together, for their Encreaſe or 
reſervation; and then even Chance, direted by that 
Bernal Mind, effets what Prudence could not ſo much 
Shave imagined before. When Germany Revolted, and 

the Roman Aﬀairs were extremely deſperate, the For- 
ane of this Nation, as it had often upon other Occalions, 

ame to its Aſſiſtance out of the Ea (5). If the Valour 

ad Condutt of any Hero be ordained to theſe ends, no 
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(3) When he lift up his hand wich the ſtone in his fling, and beat 
am the boaſting Goliah Fecleſ. 47.4. (4) Pleraque in ſumma 
anſpicits & confilits potrrim quam tehis ac manibus geruntur, 
Annal, 1. 3. C5) Aﬀait ut ſape alids fortina populi Romani 


@ Oriente, Tac, Hi 3» 
1 other 
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other Perſon, though never { Brave, and truly G 
can deprive him of the Glory of obtaining them. Could 
there be a finer Soldier than D” Aubigny ? Yet he wa 
unſucceſsful, having to deal with the Great Captain, 
who was Deſtined to Eſtabliſh the Spariſh Monarchy in 
haly : God fo diſpoſing (as he did in favour of the 
(6) Roman Empire ) its Beginnings and Cauſes, by the 
means chiefly of Ferdinand the Catholick, who, by bis 
Prudence and Skill in Government, laid the Foundations 
of that Monarchy, and by his Valour cretted and enlarg' 
it ; being ſo careful and vigilant to encreaſe it, that he 
negleted no Occaſion which offer'd it ſelf ; nay, of 
himſelf, found all that Humane Judgment is capable of; 
Laſtly, fo ſtrennous in the proſecution of them, that he 
was always the firſt in Danger and Fatigne z and as Imi- 
tation is abundantly more eafie to Mankind than Obe. 
dience, he made it his buſineſs to Command more by 
his Actions than Orders. But becauſe ſo great a Fabrick 
required Workmen, that Age ( fertile in Great Perſons) 
produced Columbus, Herman Cortez, the two Brothers 
Francis and Ferdinand Pizarro, Antony de Liba, Fabritin, 
and Proſper Colonna, Raimond de Cardona, the Marquelles 
of Peſcara and Baſto, and many other Hero's ſo illuſtri- 
pus, that a whole Age now ſcarce brings forth one ſuch. 
To that end, God then prolonged their Lives ; whereas 
now, not Afars's Fury, but ſome lingring Fever, carries 
them off before their time. Within how few Years has 
patimely Death depriv'd us of Peter of Toledo, Lewis Ta 
jardo, Frederick of Toledo, the Marqueſs Spino/a, Gonſale, 
of Cordova, the Duke de Feria, the Marqueſs d Ayrons, 
the Duke of Lerma, Fohn Fajardo, the Marqueſs de Zel 

the Count de la Fere, and the Marqueſs de Fuentes, a 
Perſons no leſs conſiderable for the glorious Actions 
they did, than thoſe which all the World ſtill expected 
from them ? How Profound and Iaſcrutable js the Pro- 
yidence of this Eternal Deity ! Who would not fron 
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(9 Struehat jaw fortuna, in diverſa parte terrarum, initis cauſaſyn 
j#perio. Tac. Hilt, 1. 2, 
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hence inferr the Decay of the Spaniſh Monarchy ? as in 
the Emperor Clandiws time, the Death of ſo many 
Magiſtrates, as a Queſtor, Xdile, Tribune, Prztor, 
and a Conſul, in a few Month's time, was look'd on as 
a Prodigy portending ſome Evil (7), unleſs he con- 
fder'd, that theſe Inſtruments are taken away, to let all 
Men fee, it is by Divine Grace, rather than Hamane 
Strength, is upheld that Power, the Pillar and Support 
of Chriſtian Commonwealths. It is this Firſt Mover 
of the Univerſe that diſpoſes theſe interchangeable Al- 
terations of Things, theſe Revolutions of Empires, 
One Age raiſes up great Men in a Country, improves 
Arts, and makes Arms flouriſh ; and the ſucceeding 
immediately overturns and confounds all, without leaving 
Þ much as the Traces of the Vertue and Valour which 
were an Ornament to thoſe of the paſt. What great, 
what ſecret Force on Things, nay, even on Minds, is 
conceaPF'd in thoſe Second Cauſes of the Heavenly Spheres? 
It is not by meer Accident that thofe Snpertor Lights 
we { different one from another, ſome having a Fix'd 
Place, others Wandring ; and ſince this Diſorder and 
Irregularity gives no additional Beauty, it is a fign at 
leaſt they contribute to Operations and Effets. O vaſt 
Volame ! in the Leaves of which, God, the Contriver 
and Maker of all Things ( yet without laying any Obli- 
gation upon his own Power, or (8) Man's Will ) has 
wrote their ,Changes and Viciſſitudes in Characters of 
Light, for the Glory of his Eternal Wiſdom, which 

Ages have, the preſent do, and thoſe to come will 

ever read ! Greece was heretofore flouriſhing both 
in Arms and Arts; it left Rome enough to learn, but 
little to invent ; but now it lies buried in the Depth of 
lenorance and Degeneracy. The Wits in Auguſtur's 
time exceeded even Expetation, but under Nero they 
began to flag, £o that all the Pains and Induſtry. in the 


(7) Numerabatur inter oflents, diminatu' onnium magiſtr atm memerus, 
Sneffore, Kdile, Triburo, ac Pratore Of Conſule, paucos imtre menſes de» 

aw. Tac. Annal. IL. 12. (3) Eien merico accadifje vide, & 
«ſm in culpam tranſit, Velleius, 
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World was not ſufficient to ſave the Arts and Sciences 
from Deſtru&tion. Unhappy are thoſe great Geniug's 
who come into the World when Monarchies are de- 
Flining, in that they either are not employed, or if they 
>e, cannot withſtand the weight of their Ruine, or per- 
haps miſerably fall with them, without Honour or Re- 
nown ; nay, ſometimes their Fate ſeems deſerved, and 
they are blamed for what was the effe& of Chance (9), 
God lays no Conſtraint upon Free-Will z but yet either 
the conrſe of Canſes draws it on, or, fof want of that Di- 
vine Light, it ſtumbles of it felf, and its Deligns are 
overthrown or executed too late. Princes . and - Coun- 
cellors are the Eyes of Kingdoms ; and when God Al- 
mighty determines the overthrow of theſe, he blinds 
them, that they may neither ſee Dangers, nor kqgow 
their Remedies (10). That which they think to fſuc- 
ceed moſt by, leads them moſt into Miſcarriages : They 
ſee Accidents, but do got  preyent, but rather, as much 
as in them lies, forward them. A Dangerous Inſtance 
of this Truth we have in the Swiſs-Cantons, ever {o pru- 
dent and ſtout in defending their Country and Liberty, 
but now ſo negligent and fupine, that themſclves are 
the Cauſe of the Ruine that threatens them. The Firſt 
Author of Monarchies had ſituated their Republick be- 
tween the Outworks of the Alpes and © the Rhine, and 
environ'd it with the Countries of Al/ace, Lorrain, and 
Burgundy, againſt the Power of France, and other Princes; 
and when ey were fartheſt from the Fire of War, in 
the Fruition of a happy and deſired Peace, they of them- 
ſelves called and encouraged One upan their own Bor- 
ders, ſtanding by and ſecing the Ruine of thoſe Pro- 
vinces, redounding afterwards to their owa Prejudice, 
they not conſidering the Danger of a neighbouring Power, 
ſuperiour in Strength, and whoſe Fortune mult of nece{- 
lity be raiſed out of their Aſhes. May I be deccived, 


(9) Cujeſcunque fortimam mutare conſliruit, confilia 6 rt, Velleius 
(10) For the Lord hath poured forth npon you the Giri t of 
fleep, and tath cloſ.d your eyes ;, the prophets, and the rulers, 
the (cers hath he covered, Iſai 29. 10. 


but 


When the Cauſe 'is Juſt, &c; Vol 
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1 fear this Body of the Switzer is already at its full 

h, and that it will begin to decay, when thoſe 

irits and Forces are ſpent which ſupported its Reputa- 
and Grandeur. Empires, "tis certain, have their 


rods + That which has endured longeſt, is neareſt 
Ruiae. 
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duce ſuch Wonderful Effetts ? ;What fo Amo- 

rous Correſpondence with the Polar Star, that 
though becauſe of its Weight it cannot always gaze on 

i Beauty, yet the Needles it touches HoulsÞ hat 

ceme- 
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Reſemblance can there be betwixt theſe two? What 
{ great Virtue, that is not loſt at ſo wide and remote 
Difances ? And why does it encline to that Star & 
Point of Heaven, rather than to any other ? Were na 
the Experience common, Ignorance would be apt to im- 
pute it to Magick, as it does all other Extraordi 
Effects of Nature, whea it cannot penetrate the Ob 
ſcurity of its Operations. 

Nor is the Loadſtone lefs admirable in that other 
Virtue of Attratting and Lifting up Iron, againſt is 
Innate Gravity ; nay, evea this, carried by a kind of 
Natural Tendency to obey that Superior Power, cloſe 
with it, and does voluntarily, what, one would think, 
could not but be violent. How. much were it to he 
wiſh'd that the Prince would, by this Example, learn to 
know that concourſe of Cauſes, which (as hath been faid) 
ſets up or pulls down Empires, and how to carry himſelt 
therein, ſo as not to encreaſe their Force by, a too obſti. 
nate Oppoſition, nor by a too ealie Yielding to facilitate 
their Effefts, it being with this Series and Chnnexion of 
Cauſes moved by the Firſt Canſe, as with &-River (1), 
which while it ſtreams in its ordinary Currept, is eafly 
parted into feveral Branches, or, by Banks caſt 
turned this or that way, and ſuffers Bridges. to be _- 
over it ; but when ſwelled by continual Rains, or melt- 
ing Snows, admits of no Reſiſtance ; and for any og 
to contend with it, does but angment its Force, and put 
it in a condition, to carry all before it. - Hence the Holy 
Spirit admoniſhes us not tb ſtrive againſt the Stream (2) 
Patience ſurmounts that Violence, which in a momex 
loſes both its Power and Being. Upon which account 
it was look'd on as an ill Omen to the War of /:relia, 
in the Ea#ft, that Enphrates overflowed, and bubbled 
jnto a kind of Frothy Crowns, by thoſe who conſider! 
how Tranſitory theſe were. When therefore may 
Cauſes conſpiring together, attend the ViRorics of 


—G————— 


(i) Flaminum inflabils naturs, ſimul eftenderet omnia raperage 
Tac, Annal. I, 6, (2) Eeclef. 4. 32. 
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Izemy, and open an happy Way to his Military Expe- 
litions, 
» diſperſe ſenſibly of themſelves, not that they la 


it will be great Prudence to allow them Time 


ay neceſſity upon the Freedom of the Will, but becauſe 
rel Freedom has power only over the Motions of the 
Mind and Body, not over thoſe External Things : It 
my indeed give way to Accidents, but cannot avoid 
bang overwhelmed by them. Conſtancy in ExpeQting, 
# infinitely more valuable than Valour in Fighting, 
This Fabirs Maximus well knew; and therefore let that 
Forrent of Hamibal run by, till having by long Delays 
weakened, he at lenzth ſurmounted it, and ſaved the 
Iman State. Succeſſes get ſtrength from one another ; 
md by the Reputation Opinion gives them, ſuddenly en- 
creaſe to that degree, that no Power is able to grapple 
mth them. The Spariſh Monarchy render'd Charles V. 
fortunate and Glorious ; and he, by his Prudence, 
Courage and Vigilance, made the Empire happy. Which 
eminent Qualities were followed by the general Accla- 
mations and Applauſe of all Nations. All Men joined 
with his Fortune ; and the French King, Francis 1. 
mulous of ſo great Splendour, ſtriving to eclipſe it, 
ft his own Liberty. What Terrors does Lightning 
frike us with, when it breaks out of the Clouds ! Then 
iſt exerting its Force when it meets with Reſiſtance 
mithout that, vaniſhing into Air. Such was that Thun- 
&rbolt raiſed ant of the Exhalations of the Northy 
mthin a few Days it triumphed over the Empire, and 
truck almoſt the whole World with Terrour : And yet 
me leaden Bullet piercing it, made it preſently diſap- 
pear. There is nothing ſo frail and uncertain as the Fame 
of a Power that ſtands not upon its own Bottom (3)., 
All thoſe Efforts of ſeveral Cauſes concurring, are very 
brittle, in that they hinder each other ; and are ſubje& 
wt only to various Accidents, but to Time alfo, which 
by degrees brings their Effets to Nothing. Many Wars, 


— 


(3) Wikil remon mortalinon tam inſt abile xc fluxum, quam fama potenti 
mn /4i vinixe, Tac. Annal. 1. 13, 
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hot and impetuous at the firit, vaniſh by Delay (4) 
He who can but a little while bear up againſt the Forces 
of Confederate Enemies, certainly gets the better of 
them at laſt : For as they are many, they have differeat 
Cauſes, different Intereſts and Deſigns 3; and if they 
happen to diſagree in any one thing, part and leave one 
another. There was never a greater League than that 
of Cambray againſt the Republick of Yenmce, yet the 
Reſolution and Prudence of this Valiant Senate ſoon 
broke it. All things in the World arrive to a certain 
Period ; after which, they decline again. Were that 
Critical Miqute known, it would be eahe to overcome 
them (5). "Tis for want of this Knowledge, which 
ſometimes conſiſts in the leaſt Delay imaginable, that 
we ſink under Accidents. Our Impatience or Ignorance 
aggravates them, in that often, not ſenſible of their 
Force, we voluntarily ſubmit to them, or elſe perhaps 
promote them by the violence of thoſe very Means we 
take to ſhun them. God had undertakea the Grandeur 
of Coſmo de Medicis ;, and they who [trove to put a ſtop 
to it, by Baniſhiag him from the Republick of Fence, 
were the Inſtruments of making him Maſter of it 
Nicholas Uzanus obſerv'd, with much greater Prudence, 
the Torrent of that Fortune ; and leſt it ſhould encreaſe 
by Oppoſition, thought it moſt adviſable (as long as be 
lived) to give him no Occaſion of Diſpleaſure ; but 
with his Death the Conſideration of ſuch diſcreet Counſd 
fell. Nor is it poſſible for the greater Force of ſuch 
like Caſesto be concealed ; foraſmuch as all things con- 
ſpire to their Succeſs, though they appear, at firſt light, 
direQly contrary to that end. And therefore it is theg 
beſt to Endure what you cannot Mend ; and quietly tv 
conform to God, by whoſe Appointment all Things 
come to paſs (6). The Iron ſhould not obey the Load- 
ſtone more readily, than we the Divine Pleaſure. He 


(4) Multa bells impetus walida per tadia ff moras evanuiſe. Tat. 
(s) Oppornavs min conatibus tranfitus rerun. Tacit. Hiſt. 1 1. 
(5) Opronuem ef parti quod emendare non pifſir, & Dexon, quo Autbore 
cunts eveniumt, fine murmure eomitari, Sen, Ep. 
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Nt 
(4) Yaws to leſs Harm who lets himſelf be carried down 
_ the Stream, than he that ſtruggles agaiaſt it. It is 


z6ooliſh Preſumption, to think to overthrow the Decrees 
op Almighty. The PrediQions of the Statue with 

of Clay, in Nebuchadnezzar's Dream, was never 
te leſs certain, for. his making another of Gold, and 
ammanding it to be worſhipped (7). However, this 
feſipnation of our Will to the Divine muſt not be fo 
Itiſh, as that we ſhould believe all Things were fo 
Ordain'd from Eternity, that nothing can be Improv'd 
wour Diligence and Condu& ; for this would be the 
wry Weakneſs of Mind which had given occaſion to 
tht Divine Decree : We are to At as if all depended 
mour Will, for God makes uſe of our Selves to bring 
wto Happineſs or Miſery (8). We make a part of the 
Creation, and that no ſmall one; and though Things 
mere ſet in order without us, yet they were not made 
mthout us. Tis true, we cannot break that Web of 
leur  fyents wrought on the Loom of Eternity, but we might 
ſtop {wy well concurr to the weaving of it. The fame that 
we, If aged the Cauſes foreſaw their Effefts, and permitted 
* it fer Courſe, yet fo that it ſhould be till at his Com- 
nce, © mand. He has ſaved from Danger whom he thought 
eaſe Bt; and left others in it, by abandoning them to their 
« be 8 erty : If the firſt was an Effet of his Mercy, or our 
but 8 Merit, this is of his Juſtice. Our Will involved in 
n'd BE && Ruine of Accidents, falls with them ; and as this 
ok BW not Wiſe Contriver of the Univerſe is the Supreme 
-on- Bad Abſolute Arbitrator, he might break his Veſſels as 
zht, pleaſed, and make one to Honour, another to * 
| nour (9). In the Eternal Diſpoſal of Empires, 
fleir Progreſles, Revolutions, or Ruines ; that Sovereign 
Governor of the Orbs had always preſent in his Mind 
ar Valour and Vertue, our Negligence, Impudence, 
amd Tyranny : And upon this Preſcience it was, that he 
Wpoſed the Eternal Order of Things, ia conformity to 
Motion and Execution of our Choice, without the 
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(7) Dan. 3-1. (8) Fccleſ. 16.5. (g) Rem. 9. 21, 
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Conſtraint upon onr Free Will, who diſcovers its Ops. 
rations by Reaſoning ; fo neither does the Supreme 
Being, who by his Immenſe Wiſdom foreſaw them 
ago. He forced not our Will in the Alterations of Em- 

ires ; but rather altered Empires, becauſe our Wilt 

cely and deliberately deviated from Juſtice. The 
Cruelty exerciſed by King Peter was the cauſe of his 
Brother Henry's ſucceeding him ; not, on the contra- 
ry, this the Occaſion of that. For the Mind has more 
Power than any Fortune, turns its Afairs which way 
it pleaſes, and is the fole Cauſe of a Happy or Miſerable 
Life (10). To expe Fortune from Chance, is Heart- 
leſneſs; to thiak it preſcribed and already determined, 
Deſperation. At this rate, Vertue would be uſe 
and Vice excuſable by Compulſion. Let your Hig 
but look upon your Glorious Anceſtors, who have 
raiſed the Greataeſs of this Monarchy, and I am affured 
= will ſec, it was not Chance that Crowned 

ut Vertue, Courage, and Fatigues, and that it has been 
ſupported by the ſame Means, by their Deſcendants, to 
whom an equal Glory is due; he no lefs contributing to 
the Fabrick of his Fortune who maintains it, than he that 
at firſt raiſed it. Tis a thing equally difficult to get, 
and caſie to loſe. One Hour's Imprudence ruines what 
coſt many Years to acquire. By Labour and Vigilance 
alone is procured God's Aſſiſtance, and the Grandeur 
of Princes is deriv'd from Eternity (11). 


(1) Valentior enim omni {ornms animus oft, in MIT amoue Paricm fe 

Juar ducit, Sen. Epiſt. gs. (11) Non enim wotis, neque ſupplicts 
_—_— - wa Deorum paranine \, vigilando, agendo, proſpert oltais 
cedunt. Sallult, 
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leaſt Violence done to the ſame. For as he lays my 
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cGeur HE finalleſt things encreaſe by Concord ; by 
bs - Diſcord the greateſt fall to the ground. Thoſe 
—_ which _ divided, were weak and impo- 
wlicis IN ut > when united, reſiſt any Force whatever (1): 
omais i What Arm can pull off a Horſe's Main when the Hairs 


me not parted, or break a Bundle of Arrows ? And yet 
her of theſe, of it ſelf, is unable to withſtand the leaſt 
Violence. By theſe Emblems, Serrorins, and Scilurus 
tie Scyrbian, expreſs'd the Force of Concord, which of 
E M muy diſtiat Parts makes one united and — 

frong Body. Care of the Publick Repoſe has raiſed the 


— 


(1) A threeFold cord is not quickly broken, 


Walls 
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, Walls of Cities fo much above the reach of Men, that 
} they might not ſcale them ; but however, many Soldien 
/ at once cloſing their Shields, and mutually joining and 
agrecing to lift one another up, have got above their 
Battlements, and ſtormed them. All the Works of Ng 
tureare preſerved by Amity and Concord ; and whea this 
fails, they decay and die : The cauſe of Death being as 
other than a Diſcord of the Part, whereon Life depends 
The very ſame happens in-Commonwealths ; as comman 
Conſent made them a Society, ſoa Diſſention between 
the greateſt or moſt powerful part diſſolves again and 
diſſociates, or elſe new models them. That City, which 
by Concord was but" one without it becomes two, nay, 
ſometimes three or four, for want of-that Body of Love 
whereby its Inhabitants made-one Body. This Diviſian 
engenders Hatred, whence. Revenge ariſes, and from 
that a diſreſpe& of Laws; without the Authority of 
which, Juſtice loſes-its.-force 3 and where that fails, 
Arms are taken up ;. and a Civil War breaking out, the 
Order of the State; which wholly conſiſts ia Unity, 
confounded (2). The Bees no ſooner fall out, but their 
Commonwealth is deſtroyed. The Ancients, to repre- 
ſent Diſcord, painted a Woman tearing ber Cloath:, 


Et ſciſia gandens vadit diſcordia palla, * 
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Now if it has the ſame effe&t between Citizens, how 
will they be able to unite for their Common Defence 
and Intereſt ? How will they have God on their ſide, 
who is Peace it ſelf, and fo great a Lover of it, that 
( as Fob ſays) with it he maintains his Heavenly Mo- 
narchy (3). Plato uſed to lay, Nothinos was ſo perniciow 
to Commonwealths as Diviſien, Concord is the Ornament 
of a City, its Walls and Guard ; even Malice it ſelf cas 
not ſtand long without it. Domeſtick Diſſentions are 
ſo many Victories for the Enemy (4); as thoſe of the 
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(2) Wiſdom 18. 9. * Virg (3) He waketh peace in high-places 
(4) Neftris ili diſemimnibus, © diſcordiis clari, vitia byſtium in glen 
exercirms ſui vertunt. Tac. in Vit- Agiic 
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Iricains, Galgacus ſaid, were to the Romans (5). But 
wiwithſtanding theſe and other Reaſons, ſome Politi- 
fans aſſert, That it is neceſſary, for the Preſervation 
o a State, to ſow Diſcords among the People ; and to 
this end, alledges, for an Example, the Bees, in whoſe 
Hives is always heard a kind of Murmurriag and Diſſen- 
ton, Burt, alas, this is ſo far from ſtrengthning, that it 
mther overthrows their Opinion ; for that Humming is 
wta Diſſonance, as I may ſay, of Wills, buta Harmony 
& Voices, whereby theſe Creatures, as it were, en- 
wurage and ſtir up each other to the Labours of making 
foney, as Mariners do when they Hoiſe Sail. Nor is 
the Argument drawn from the contrariety of the four 
fmours in living Bodies, of any force ; for *tis rather 
om this Conflit of theirs that proceed Diſeaſes, and 
Sortacſs of Life, that which is Prdominant at laſt 

ing the Victory. Hence Vegetables, becauſe with- 
at that contrariety, endure longer. What differs from, 
md is at variance with it ſelf, muſt of neceſſity ſuffer ; 
md what ſuffers, can never be laſting. Who, when a 
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3; blick is divided, can keep the Flame of Diſlentions 
cw in certain Bounds ? Who will afterwards quench it, 
P' If when All are involved in them ? The more Power- 


kd Faction will now oppreſs the Weaker ; and that to 
Defend, this to Revenge it ſelf, make uſe of Foreign 
and fo enſlave the Commonwealth, or elſe 1ntro- 
ea new Form of Government, which will almoſt 
s be Tyrannical, as ſeveral Inſtances witneſs. It 
Spot the Prince's Duty to diſtrat the Minds of his Sub- 
Qs, but rather to keep them loving and amicable ; and 
des, *tis impoſſible they ſhould conſpire to love and * 
him, who are divided amongſt themſelves, or con» 
r not whence their Evil comes. As often therefore 
& the Prince himſelf is the cauſe of Diſcord, Divine 
Fvorvidence (as it abominably (6) deteſts it) permits 


{s) Corverſis ad civile bellum animis, externs fine cura babentur. 
ſt. 1.1. (6) And a ſeventh doth my heart abhorr, he that 

wcth diſcord among brethren. Prov. 6. 14- 
thoſe 


u 
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thoſe very Means he thought to preſerve himſelf by, to 
be the Inſtruments of his Ruine : For whea the Parties 
come to know it, they deſpiſe and abhorr him, as the 
firſt Author and Promoter of their Differences. 

hal gained the Aﬀe&ion and Applauſe of the Germans 
by never fomenting Diſſentions, and carrying himſelf 
alike to all. 

For theſe then, and ſuch like Reaſons, the Prince 
ſhould beware of letting Diſcords take root ; and rather 
ſtrive to encourage the Union of his State, which will 
eaſily be maintained, if he look carefully to the Ob- 
ſeryance of the Laws, the Unity of Religion, Plenty of 
Corn and Proviſion, to the equal Diſtribution of Favours 
and Gratuities, to the Maintaining of Privileges ; it be 
take care that the Common People be employed ig 
Mechanick Arts, the Nobility in Publick Goverament, 
Arms, and Literature, to prohibit Cabals, and Clan» 
deſtine Meetings, to keep the Great Ones Frugal aad 
Modeſt, and the Inferiours Peaceable, to reſtrain Pri 
vileged Perſons, and thoſe who pretend to be exempt 
from Duties; in a word, if he ice that Riches be r6& 
duced to a Medidcrity, and Poverty remedied. For 
from the Reformation and Regulating theſe, reſults 
good Government ; and where that is, there Peace and 
Concord ever flouriſh. There is but one Caſe wheran 
it ſeems convenient and warrantable to kindle Diſcords 
in Kingdoms, and that is, whea they are already troubled 
with Seditions, and Inteſtine Broils ; for then to @& 
ſtrat them into FaQtions, will be a means to weaken the 
Power of the Bad, the only end in that being to reader 
, Peace to the Good. And it is a piece of Selt-Preſervss 
tion, not to let Diſturbers be at quiet z inaſmuch as the 
Concord of 111 Men is to the Prejudice of the Good; 
as *tis to be wiſh'd that theſe may live Peaccably, ſoity 
that thoſe may be in Diſcord : For Good Mea alwaft 
come by the worſt, when Bad Mea are united (7). w— 

(7) Concordia malorum comraria eſt bouorum, (5 ficus optandum 
ut boni paces habeant ad myicem, its optandum oft, ur mali frat diſcs 
tmpedirir enim iter bona 1m, fi unitas non dividarur malorum. $, Id. 
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* The Diſcord we condema as pernicious to Commons 
wealths, is that which ariſes from Hatred and Enmity 
wt that Contention which has place between ſeveral 
Conditions and Members of the ſame Commonwealth, 
g between the Lords and Commons, the Soldiers and 
Tradeſmen : For that Contrariety, or rather Emulation, 
by the very diverſity of Natures and Ends, keeps up a 
Diſtinction in the Degrees and Spheres of the State, and 
ipports it ; nor are there Seditions, but when the States 
mmbine together, and make every private Perſon's the 
Common Intereſt : juſt as from the commixtion of the 
Hements, and the meeting of Rivers and Streams, pro- 
ted Storms and ſnundations. It concerns the Prince 
tterefore to employ all his Care upon this Diviſion ; ſo 
wderating it, that it ſhall neither come on the one hand 
wabſolute Rupture, nor oa the other to unlawful Com- 
ns. 
The ſame thing ſhould be done between Miniſters, 
tat fome kind of Emulation and Diffidence one of ano- 
fer, may make them more attentive of their Duty 5 
wif once, through a negle& of this, they Diſſemble, 
conceal one another's Faults, or with one conſent 
m the purſuit of their owa Iatereſts, there will be an 
of the Prince and the State, without the poſſibility 
a Remedy, in that none can be apply'd but by their 
But if this Honeſt and Generous Emulation 
1 degenerate into Averſhon and Enmity, it will 
e the ſame Inconveniencies ; for they will then be 
intent on contradicting and thwarting one another, 
folicitous to overthrow each others Counſels and 
than to promote the Publick Good, and their 
ce's Service. Every one has his Fricads and 
gatures, and the Common ſort of People are apt to be 
into Factions, whence generally ariſe Tumults and 
mtions. For this Reaſon, Dr«/us and Germanic 
__-d themſelves, leſt the Flame of the Differences 
d in Tiberixs's Palace, ſhould be encreaſed by the 
of their Favour. Whence it is apparent how 
ecous the Judgment of Lycwrous was, who fowed 
U 2 Diiien- 
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Diſſeations among the Kings of Lacedemor, and ordained, 
that when Embaſſadors were to be ſent afar off, ſuch 
Perſons ſhould be made choice of, as had ſome gru 
to each other. We have not a few Examples in this 
Age of Publick Loſfes, occafion'd by the claſhing of Mi- 

iſters joined in one Commiſſion, upon a Suppoſitioa that 
this very Emulation would incite them to execute it 
carefully. The Prince's Service is One, and cannot be 
perform'd but by Perfons Unanimons : Whence Tacitz 
commends Avricola, for one who was far from envying 
his Colleagues (8). And certaialy it is leſs dangerow 
for an Affair to be* managed by one Bad, than by me 
Good Miniſters, if they don't agree, which rarely 
happens, 

The Nobility is the Prince's greateſt Security, 
greateſt Hazard, being a Powerfal Body, that draws 
moſt of the People after it. Spain and France furniſhw 
with many Bloody Inſtances of this Truth ; that u 
former Ages, this in all. The beſt Remedies are, by 
the means of Emulation, to keep them divided from the 
Commons and themſelves, yet with the Moderation 
above-mention'd. To multiply and level the Titles and 
Digaities of the Nobles; to ſpend their Eſtates upon Pub- 
lick Oſtentations, and their Great Souls in the Toils and 
Dangers of War ; to divert their Thoughts by Employ 
ments of Peace, and humble their Exalted Spirits by tix 
ſervile Offices of the Court. 


——— 


(8) Procul ab amulatione adverſm collegs, Tac. in Vit. Agric h 
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Rivers ;, for ſo the Prophet Habakkuk is to be 

underſtood, when he ſays, God would cleave 
the Rivers of the Earth (1) ; meaning, that God would 
divide the Forces of thoſe who took up Arms againſt his 
Feople : As David actually found he did, in his Defeat 
of the Philiſtines ; and therefore openly confeſſed, that 
b& Lord had divided his Enemies before him, as Waters 
we divided (2). Diviſion is the moſt effeQtual means 


K INGS, in Holy Scripture, are compared to 


—_—— 


1) Thea didſt cleave the earth with rivers. Habat-2. g. (2) The 
lard hach broken forth upon mine enemies before me, as the breach 
#maters, 2 Sam. 5. 20» 
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to pull down any Power ; the very greateſt, if divided, 
being uncapable of making any further Reſiſtance. How 
impetuouſly does a River ſtream down the midſt of its 
Channel, breaking through its very Banks to open it ſelf 
new Paſſages ;, yet if parted into ſeveral Rivulets, it 
loſes its ſtrength, and ma pailſable to all. Thus 
it happened to the River Gyndes, where a beloved Horſe 
of Cyrs's having beea drowned, it ſo enraged him, that 
he immediately commanded it to be cut into an Hun- 
dred and ſixty Canals 3 by which means it loſt both its 
Name and Greatneſs; and that which thefore would 
ſcarce bear Bridges, might afterwards be. caſily forded, 
This the Counſet-had regard to, which-fome gave the 
Roman Senate, to weaken the River Tiber, by turning the 
Courſe of the Lakes and Brooks that diſcharged them- 
ſelves into it (3), to rid the City of continual Fear and 
Danger of its Inuadations. But the Senate refuſed to 
do it, as unwilling to-deprive the Tiber of its Glory (4) 
All theſe things have given occaſion to the preſent 
Emblem, which (by a Kiver parted into ſeveral Branches) 
ſhews of what conſequence. it .is to diſtra&t the Forces of 
Puiſſant Princes ; For the-greater the Power is, the 
more Forces and Expence its Defence requires ; nor is 
it hardly poſſible to find Officers and Soldiers enough 
for it, or to prevent all Miſchances. Courage and 
Prudence are confounded, when Dangers threaten thus 
on all ſides. Beſides, this is the moſt ſecure and the 
cheapeſt Method that can be taken ;, inaſmuch ag 
Trumpet on a ſudden ſounding an Alarm in ſever 
Parts of a Kingdom, has abundantly greater Effedty, 
than a War ſolemnly denounced. 

It is, always the belt and ſecureſt way, to divide Ene- 
mics Forces, and ſow ſeeds of Diſſention within 
States (5) : Nothing fo much expoſing to Plots and 
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(+) 5+ emmis Nev (id enim payabarur) in Rives diduius fupernavigeſ® 
Tac. Annal, L.z. (4) fin ipſum Tiberim nolle, provſus accolis fluus 
whatum, minori gloria fluere. Wbid, (ts) Prudentiys oft Duct inter ſi 
diſcadia cauſas Ereve. Veget, 

Invaſons, 
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Invaſions, as Diſcord and Seditioa (6). By theſe Ar- 
tifices the Phomician: eſtabliſhed their Dominion in Spain, 
dividing it into various Factions. The ſame did the 
Carthaginians againſt them. Therefore the Counſel of 
the Marqueſs of Cadiz. was not at all imprudent, when 
having taken Boabdili, King of Grenada, he moved 
Ferdinand the Catholick to ſet him at liberty, that his 
Preſence might foment the Fattions a foot between him 
and his Father, about the Crown, which had diſtrated 
the Kingdom into a great many Parties. When the 
Reman Empire, ſays Tacitw, began to decline, and 
haſten to decay, nothing greater could be deſired of 
Fortune, than the Diſcord of its Enemies (7). No 
Money is laid out to more Advantage, none with leſs 
Bloodſhed or Danger, than that which is employed in 
encouraging the Diſſentions of an Enemy's Kingdom,” or 
in getting another Prince to make War upon it ; for the 
Charges and Damage become hereby much more incon- 
fderable. But this matter demandeth extraordinary Ad- 
yertency ; for ſometimes, upon a miſ-grounded Appre- 
henſion, Money is expended to no purpoſe, and the 
Diſcovery of the ill Intention begets open Hoſtility : 
A thing we have many Inſtances of, in thoſe who with- 
out any Provocation, or the leaſt Proſpe&t of Advan- 

e, have countenanced the Adverſaries of the Houſe 

Auſtria, to keep its Hands full, by continual Wars, 
iathe mean time unprofitably exhauſting their Treaſuries, 
without conſidering, that if they ſhould once be attack'd 
by thoſe of this Houſe, it would be much better to have 
fill by them, for their own Defence, what they had 
kid out upon the Diverſion of their Forces. 

And this whole Doctrine has place, without any 
{ruple in Policy, in an open War, where the Reaſon 
of Self-Preſervation is more cogent, than other Conſide- 
nations leſs folid ; and the ſame Cauſe that makes the 
- (6) Diſcordia & Seditio omnia facit opportutiore inſidiantibus. Livy. 

| Imperii Romani fats, nibil jam preflare fortuna maj 
nit, quam hoſtium diſcordiam. Tac, de Mor. Germ. 
4 
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War lawful, juſtifies alſo this Diſcord. But when the 
caſe is nothing but an invidions Emulation of Grandeur, 
theſe Artifices are not warrantable ; for he who ſtirs up 
the Subjes of another Prince to Rebellion, at the ſame 
time teaches his own to be Traitors. The Emulation 
ſhould be between the Perſons, not the Offices : Dignity 
is of the ſame kind in all its parts ; that which wounds 
one, wounds all, Paſſions and Hatreds are trankent, 
but Bad Examples remain for ever. It 1s the Intereſt 
and Concern of every Prince, not to ſuffer the Dignity 
of another to be injured by Contempt or Diſobedience, 
or his Perſon by Treaſon. *Tis an Action unworthy of 
a Prince to conquer by Poiſon, not by the Sword. It 
was ever accounted baſe, among the Romans (8) ; and is 
to this day with the Spaniards, who have been fo far from 
making, uſe of ſuch ſecret Prattices againſt their Enemies, 
that they have often been aſſiſting tothem. A remarkable 
Example of which, our Catholick King left your High- 
neſs, when he ſent an Army to aid the French King 
againſt the Egl;ſh, who had poſſeſs'd themſelves of the 
Iſle of Xea, not regarding the Duke of Roar's Advice, 
which was, to divide the Kingdom into ſeveral] Govern- 
ments. And another time, when His Majeſty offered, by 
Monſieur de Maxim?, the Pope's Nuncio, to aſſiſt the 
ſame King in Perſon to ſubdue the Hugorots of Mon 
raubar, and drive them out of his Conatry. Which 
Signal and Heroick Kindneſs had no other Return but 
Ingratitude ; leaving a Leſſon to Reaſon, not to let it 
ſelt be too eaſily touch'd with Compaſſion towards 8 
Forcign State. 

From what hath been ſaid, it is obvious to deduce 
how much the Agreement of Subjets Minds, and the 
Union of States, contribute to their Common Defence: 
If, I ſay, every particular Perſon did look on the 
Danger of his Neighbour as his own, be it at never 6 
remote a diſtance, and accordingly endeavour all ways, 


AA 
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(8) Non fraude reque eccultis, ſed palam, & armatum populum 
manwn beſtes ſuos ulcijci, Tac. Hiſt. 2, Pq 


both 
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both with Men and Money, to relieve him, that the 
whole Body may be preſerved. But not a few are de- 
ceived in this Point ; they who are far off, flatterin 
themſelves with the Thoughts that the Danger wi 
never reach them, or that they are no way obliged to 
anticipate ſuch Expences, and that it 1s greater Prudence 
to keep their Forces entire till the Enemy come nigher. 
But alas ! then all the Difficulties being ſurmounted, and 
thoſe States taken, which ſerved them for Out-works 
the reſt will never be able to hold out. This was the 
Fate of the Britains : of whom, thus Taciews  Heretofore 
they were under Kings, now are by petty Princes diſtrafted 
imo Fattions ;, nor does any thing further our Deſigns againſt 
the ftronoveft Natjons, than their not conſulting the Common 
Good. Seldom above two or three Cities aſſociate to repell 
the Commen Danger : Thus while every one fights ſinole, all 
ae overcome (9 The Kingdoms of Spain, and Pro- 
vinces of Iraly, Burgundy and Flanders are ſenſible of this 
Danger, with a greater Prudence, a more eminent and 
exemplary Piety, Zeal and Aﬀettion towards their 
Lawful Lord ; in that with a generous Emulation they 
voluntarily offer His Majeſty their Lives and Fortunes, 
to prote&t them from their Enemies, who with joint- 
forces conſpire the Overthrow of the Catholick Reli- 
gion, ahd that Monarchy. Let Your Highneſs ingrave 
theſe Services on your tender Breaſt ; and let the Gra- 
titude and Eſteem due to Subjetts ſo Loyal, encreaſe 
with your Glorions Years : 


Then you will judge which is moſt excellent, 
To Rule the World, or ſuch a Government, * 


OE 


(g) Olm Regibur parebant, nunc Principes fa@imibus, (x fludiis 

wr; nec aljud adverſus alidifomes genres pro nobis within, quam 

qd 1 commune non conſulunt. KRarur duabus, tribuſve civititious, ad 

propulſandum commune periculumn corventus : its dum firguli pu nant, wit- 
woſ viguntur, Tac. in Vic. Agric. # Cam. Lul. 
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Riendſhip ſeems to reſtrain a Government more, 
and to have been more conſidered by Law- 
Givers, than J«ſtice. For if all Men were Friends, 

there would be no need of Juſtice ; but though all were 
Juſt, yet would they want the Prote&tion of Friend- 
ſhip (1). Friendſhip is the greateſt good Mankind en- 
joys; a ſure Sword always by one's fide, both in Peace 
-and War ; a faithful Companion in both Fortunes 


PIG 


(1) Fidetw amicitia magir cominere, & mayre quam juſtitia in fliudi 
fue Legifletoribus. Nam ſi amicitia imer omnes eſt, nibil efet, gui 
juſtitiam defiderarent 7, at þ juſti cſjent, tamen amicitia prefidium regu 
rerexs, Ariſt, Ethic. 1, 1. wth 
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With this, Proſperity is crown'd, and Adverſity be- 
emes more eaſie. For it neither is diminiſhed by one, 


or encreaſed by the other : In one it is guided by Mo- 


deſty, in the other by Conſtancy ; in the one and the 
ather always at hand, as if by both it were like to gain. 
Conſanguinity may be without Kindneſs and AﬀeCtion, 
Friendſhip cannot. This comes from our own Choic 
that from Chance. That may be without the Bond 
Communication and Mutual Aſſiſtance, this cannot 3 
foraſmuch as there are three things, which, as conſti- 
tent parts of its Being unite it ; Nature by the means of 
Reſemblance 5; the Will, by that of Good Humour ; 
ad Reaſon, by that of Honour.  Hereunto, certainly, 
King Alpbonſus the Wiſe alludes, when he accuſcth a cer- 
tain Perſon of Cruelty and Injuſtice, for carrying, away 
Priſoner one of two Perſons who were endeared to each 
ather by Conſanguinity and Friendſhip (2). 

The more tried therefore and ſincere the Friendſhip 
has been, ſo much the leſs valuable will it be, when 
ance violated. A Cryſtal crackt, is good for nothing. 
The Diamond loſes all its Worth, when divided into 
Pieces. A Sword once broken, can never be ſolder'd 
Wain. Whoever truſts to reconciled Friendſhip, will 
find bimſelf deceived ; for upon the firſt Blow of Ad- 
rerſity, or Proſpett of Advantage, it will preſeatly 
relapſe again. Neither David's Mercy, in ſparing Saxl's 
Life, nor the Acknowledgments and fair Proteltations 
of Saul, confirmed by Oath, were ſufficient to make the 
Irſt think- himſelf e'er the ſafer for this Reconcilement, 
#f the laſt to ceaſe Plotting agaiaſt him (3). E/a», with 
Embraces, and Tears in his Eyes, tried to regain the 
Favour of his Brother Jacob ; and though there paſled 
great Signs and Expreſſions of Friendſhip on both ſides, 

could they never take away 7acob's Diſtruſt —_ 
ithſtanding, endeavoured all he could to be ſev 
him, and fecure himſelf #. Renewed Friendſhip 


© (2) L. 19. Tit. 2. p.2. (3) And Saul went home ; bur David and 
Ws men gar them vp unto the hold. x Sam. 24. 22+ * Gen. 33. 12» 
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is like a veſſel of Metal, which to day ſhines, and' 
to mgrrow is covered with Ruſt (4). Nor are all the 
food offices in the World capable of making it firm, 
Lecauſe the remembrance of Injuries is never quite craſtd 
out of the Mind. Ervigizs, after the Uſurpation of 
Wamba's Crown, marry'd his Daughter Cixilon to Egics, 
a very near Relation of that King's, and afterwards 
nominated him for his Succeſſor ; but even this conld 
not keep Egica from giving ſome marks of his Hatred 
to his Father-in-Law, as ſoon as ever he came to the 
Crown *., The Scars of Wounds made by Injurics on 
the Mind, always remain in the Perſon wrong'd, and 
upon the firſt motion bleed afreſh. Injurics are like 
Marſhes, which, though dried up, are caſily filled with 
Water again. There is a certain Shadow always bes 
twixt the Offender and the Offended, which no Light of 
Excuſe or Satisfation can diſpell. Nor is Friendſhip 
ſecure on the former's ſide, in that he never is perſuaded 
the other has really and from his heart forgiven the 
Injury, and always looks on him as an Enemy. Beſides 
that, it is natural to hate one you have injured (5). 
This is what happens in the Friendſhip of private Per- 
ſons, but *tis not s in thoſe of Princes, ( if indeed there 
be any true Friendſhip to be met with between them) for 
Self-Intereſt makes them Friends or Enemies ; and though 
the Friendſhip be broke a thouſand times, yet it is pre- 
ſeatly renewed again by hopes of Advantage ; and as 
long as this may be executed, continues firm and con- 
ſtant. Wherefore in ſuch Friendſhips as theſe, no res 
gard is to be had to the Ties of Blood, or Obligations 
of Favours received, for theſe are things diſowned by 
Ambition. Their Duration js to be eſteem'd by Utility, 
in that all Friendſhips now-a-days arc like thoſe of Pholip, 
King of Macedon, who made Intereſt, not Faith, the 
Meaſure of them. | In theſe, Friendſhips, which are more 


(4) Never truſt thine enemy ; for like as iron ruſteth, fo is by 
wickedneſs : though he humble himſelf, and go crouching, yet take 
heed, and beware of him, Ecch. 12. 10, * Mar. Hift. Hilp 

5) Proprium bum ingenii eft, odife quem Leſeris. Tac. Vit, Agric. 
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2 © of State; than any Mutual Harmony of Wills, 
and } ftotle and Cicero would never have fo ſharply repri- 
the WU manded Bas, for ſaying, We ought to love no otherwiſe, 
rm, I then if we were to hate again : For a Prince would be de- 
ſed _ in his Confidence, ſhould he ground it upon ſuch 
| of jendſhip. It is beſt then for Princes to be Friends fo 
ics, WF wday,- as to think they may poſlibly fall ont to morrow. 
rds I But although this Precaution is not to be found fault 
nid F with, yet Intereſt and Self-ends are not to be preferred 
red WF @ Friendſhip, ever the more, for that tis common for 
the W athers to do ſo. Let Friendſhip fail in others, but not 
on i the Prince we propoſe to form by theſe Emblems, whom 
and WW wecxhort to Conſtancy in his Actions and Obligations. 

like All that has been ſaid hitherto, has reſpect to ſuch 
vith jendſhips as are betwixt neighbouring Princes, be- 
be- © tween whom there is ſome Emulation of Grandeur ; for 
tof WF among others, ſincere Amity, and a reciprocal Cor- 
hip WW reſpondence, may have place. Power ſhould not be fo 
ded I over-careful, as to truſt no one. Like a Tyrant, he 
the © will be ever in Fear, who puts no Confidence in his 


des Friends. Without theſe, the Crown is Slavery, not 
| Majeſty. *Tis an unjuſt Empire, that deprives Princes 
er- of Friendſhips. Not- Armies nor Treaſures are the 
ere Defence of a Kingdom, but Friends (6). Tis not the 
for © Golden Scepter that prote&s a King, but abundance of 
ugh W Friends ; thoſe are the trueſt, thoſe the ſecureſt 
TC- Scepter (7). Nor is there any greater Inſtrument of 
| as I good Government, thang good Friends (8). 
Ol- Friendſhip between great Princes, ſhould be main- 
re- F tained rather by a good Correſpondence, than by Pre- 
ons IF ſents; for Intereſt is always ungrateful and inſatiable : 
by FF For the fake of thar, Friendſhips are pretended, never 
ty, really contracted ; as Yirellizs tound, who thinking to 
lp, BY preſerve his Friends, by the Richneſs of his Preſents, 


Ore 5) Non exercitus neque theſawri, prefidia Regni ſunt, verum amich, 
_ « (7) Nom aweun iflud ſceptrum eft, qued Regen cuſtodit, ſed 
= api amicorum, ca Kegibus ſceptrum rntiſſumum, Xe noph. ($) Nee 


Sm majus bei Imperii inflrumenmam quam torj Amici, Tac, Anuzal, l. 4. 
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not by his Merit, deſerved rather than had them (g} 


Friends are to be kept by Iron, not Gold ; for Fear of 


Arms creates more of them, than Deſire of Money, 
Pecuniary Subſidies enervate the Giver ; and the preater 
they are, the lefler time can they be continued ; and as 
faſt as the Prince's Coffers empty, his Reputation dimi- 
niſhes. Princes are eſteem'd and lov'd for the Tres. 
ſures they ſtill have, not thoſe they have already ſquan- 
dered away ; more, I ſay, for what they can give, than 
for what they have given: For Hope prevails much 
more with Men than Gratitude. He who buys Peace, 
is unable to uphold it with Arms. This is a Fault which 
almoſt all Monarchies fall into, when arrived to ſome 
height of Grandeur, they ſtrive to maintain it by Money 
not Arms; and thus conſuming their Treaſures, and 
oppreſſiag their Subjets, to raiſe Contributions for 
neighbouring Princes, to keep the Circumference quiet, 
they weaken the Center. And though that Greatneſs be 
ſupported for a time, yet 'tis at the Price of a greater 
Downfall ; fo” that Weakneſs being known, and the 
Frontiers once loſt, the Enemy, without Oppoſition, 
makes way to their Heart. Thus it befell the Roman 
Empire, when, after having been at ſo many uſeleſs 
Expences, and waſted their Strength, the Emperory 
went about to gain the Parthians and Germans by Pre- 
ſents, which was the firſt beginning of their Ruine. 
Hence Alcibiades adviſed Tiſaphernes not to be © liberal 
of his Succors to the Lacedemonians, but to remember, 
that it was not his own, but another's Victory he pro- 
moted ; and that he was to ſupport the War, ſo as not 
to be obliged to abandon it through Want (10). This 
Counſel we may make our Advantage of, by taking 
care, what is expended on Favour of Foreign Princes, 
to the great prejudice and weakening of Caſtile ; which 


(gs) Dum amicitias magninudine munerum, non conftantia morum con- 
tinere putevit, meruit, magis babuit, Tac. Hiſt. 1.2. (19) Ne 
rants flipendia claſſi Lacedemortorum praberet, ſed nec auxilis nim enixe 
jurandos, quippe non immemorem eſſe debere, alicnam rfſe tiftoriam non ſuam 
mſtruere, þ 


eatenus bellum ſuſtinendum, nc in1pia deſeratur, Trog, l. 5+ 
yet, 
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m, as being the Heart of the whole Monarchy, ſhould 
x furniſh'd with the greateſt quantity of Blood, to di- 


2 PLP ARS SES BETET Fat gn} 


ibute Vital Spirits to all the other Parts of the Body ; 
'Nature her ſelf, the beſt Miſtreſs of Politicks, in- 
"oo who fortifies with the ſtrongeſt Fences the inte- 
Parts, whereon Life depends. If what Timoronſ- 
and Solicitude ſpends Abroad to keep the Monarchy 
aSecurity, Prudence would lay out at Home in main- 
__s Forces both by Sea and Land, in Fortifying and 
ifoning, nn, Forts and Cities, the remote 
Fovinces would be abundantly more ſafe; and if any 
me ſhould be loſt, it might eaſily be recovered by the 
forces within. Rome was able to defend it ſelf, and 


;keeping all 


| tthe Com- 

Rk tay this. 8 —_— 1 x 
ot thit "I fay this, with a ade Princes 
dmays to refuſe their Money to Neigh- 
bours, b eful how 
they lay & en than 
Money ; vithr'1 it, where- 
s thoſe reqtrh'to him who\fent them, { this is to 
te underf60d; when there is no of engaging 
themſelves in the* War, by drawi inty their own 
Kates, or of getting their Friend Enemies ; as 


dþ wheb, It: is more” Expenſive, -apd-liable to more 
laconvenienges to aid'with Money, then Arms : For one 
of the two Ways -latereſt abſolutely reqpires us to 


defend a "08! ring Prince, as often,as our Fortune 
s inſepatably joiged/-with his ; it being7prudenter to 
arry on' a War In another's State, than; #9: feed it in 


the very -Heart:of ogr-own: 1 Thus, ofevld; .it was the 
peculiar 'way": of the* Romans to make. War far from 
Home, and by-the'Fortreſſes of the ire to defend 
the Fortunes of their Allies (11), not their own Houſes. 


(11) Fuir proprium populi Romani long 4 domo beBare, & propagnaculia, 
| ſocjorum fortunas, non ſua 1e34 defendere, Cic. pro icg- Man. 


And 
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And this we ought to have learn'd from that Goverg. 
ment, that we might not be forced to lanient at this day 
ſo many Calamities. *Tis this Policy, rather than Am. 
bition, that has moved the Swiſs-Carnt-ns to undertake the 
Protection of ſome People ; for though they were ſenh. 
ble this could not be done c—_— Charges, and the 
running the Riſque of their own Defence, yet they thought 
it more their Intereſt to keep the War out of their own 
Territories : The Confines of a neighbouring State are 
the Walls of. our own, and as ſuch, to be guarded with 
all the Care imaginable. 


EMBLEM XCIL 
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Ven the Feathers of Birds are in danger, when too 

near thoſe of the Eagle ; in that theſe, by that 

tural Antipathy ſurviving in them, which is detworn St 
Lag 
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Eagle and the other Birds, corrode and deſtroy them (1). 


Thus ProteQtion changes into Tyranny. A Superiour 
Power obſerves no Laws, Ambition no Reſpect. What 
was committed to its Truſt, it afterwards detains as its 
own, under colour of Self-Preſervation. Petty Princes 
think to ſecure their States by Foreign Aids and utterly 
mine them : They fall a Prey both to Friend and Enemy 
the former being no leſs dangerous from Confidence, 
than the latter from Hatred. With a Friend we live 
cure, without the leaſt Fear or Precaution ; ſo that he 
may eaſily ſtrike us, without any Danger on his fide. 
Upon this Reaſon, 1 conceive, ,was founded that Law, 
which commanded, the Oxe that had gored any one, 
to be ſtoned (2), but ſays nothing of the Bull ; becauſe 
we truſt the Oxe more, as being a Domeſtick Animal 
we every day make uſe of, Ambition creeps in, under 
the pretext of Friendſhip and ProteQtion ; and that, by 
their means, is eaſily obtained, which never could 
have been by Force. With what ſpecious Names did 
the Romans mask their Tyranny, when they received 
the People of other Nations for Citizens, Friends, and 
Allies ? They admitted the Alban; into their Common=- 
wealth, peopling it with thoſe who before were Enemies: 
The Sabines they made Free of their City ; and abun- 
dance of Countries called them to their Aid, againſt 
their Enemies, as the Protectors of their Liberties and 
Privileges, and the Univerſal Arbitrators of Juſtice. 
Thus they, who of themſelves could not have gained 
one Foot of Ground, by the Igaorance of others, ex- 
tended their Dominions far and near. At friſt they 
exated but moderate Tributes of thoſe Nations ; thus 
difguiſing their Treachery, under the Appearance of 
Morality. But when that Imperial Eagle had ſpread its 
Wings wider, over the three Parts of the World, Earope, 
Aſia, and Africa, ſhe whet her Beak upon Ambition, 


(x) Plin. 1. 10. £3 El. 1, g. c. 11. de Animal. (2) If an 
oxe gare a man or a woman, and they die, the oxe ſhall be ſarely 
ſtoned, Fxvd. 21. 28- 


X and 
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and diſcovered the Claws of her Tyranny. The People 


then found their Confidence was miſerably deluded, 


and the Feathers of their Power deſtroyed, under thoſe 
of the Oppreſſion of Taxes, and the loſs of their Liberty 
and Privileges ; and now the Tyranny was grown 
powerful, could neither recover themſelves again, nor 
re-eſtabliſh their Forces : And to the end the Venom 
might turn 1nto Nature, the Romans invented Colonies, 
and introduced the Latin Tongue , thus to efface the 
Diſtinftion of Nations, and leave the Romans alone to 
enjoy the Empire of all. This was that Fagle in Ezekiel 
Vihon, with great Wings, and many Feathers (3), or, as 
the Septuagint has it, many Talons, becauſe ſuch were ity 
Feathers. How often do Men think they ſtand vnder 
the one, when they are really under the other ? How 
often do they think themſelves covered with the Lily, 
when ſtuck ſo faſt amidſt Thorns axd Briars, that they 
can't eſcape without tearing their Cloaths. The City 
of Piſa put their Rights and Pretenſions againſt the 
Republick of Florence, nader the ProteQtion of Ferdinand 
the Catholick, and the King of France ;, and both agreed 
to deliver it to the Florenrines, under the pretence of the 
Repole of /raly. Lewis Sforza employed the Afiſtance 
of the French againſt his Nephew, John Galeas ;, and 
they having divelted him of the Dutchy of Mile, car- 
ried him Priſoner into Frarce, But what need is there 
to 


$ far for Examples? Let the Duke of Manta 
how dear another's Protetion has coſt him ? Let 
of Treves, and the Gri/ons, ſay whether they 
ſerved their Liberty, by admitting Foreign 
$ into their States, for their Defence and Pro» 
tection : Let Germany tell us how it finds it ſelf, under 
the Patronage of Sweden ; now the noble Circles of its 
Provinces, heretofore the Splendour and Support of the 
Imperial Diadem, are divided and broken ; now thoſe 
ſparkling Diamonds, the Cities of the Empire, its an- 


DO—— © — 


(3) Ard there was alſo another Eagle, with great wings, and 
maay feathers, &c. Exch. 17. 7. 
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gient Ornament; are ſullied and unſet, the Orders of 
its States overthrown and confounded, the Harmouy 
of its Politick Government deſtroyed, its ancient 
Nobility ſtript and impoveriſhed ; char, of all its 
Provinces which knew beſt how to aſſert its Liberty 
now without the leaſt appearance of it, is trampled 
tinder foot and laid waſte by the Fire and .Sword of 
foreign Nations, and expoſed to the Will of a thouſand 
Tyrants, all living Pi&tures of the King of Sweden ; int - 
aword, a Slave both to Friends and Enemies, and © 
ſpified by its Misfortunes, that 'tis render'd incapable 
of diſcerning its Intereſt or Diſadvantage. This is the 
Fate of all People at variance with themſelves, of all. 
inces who make uſe of Foreign Forces ; eſpecially if 
who ſends, does not alſo pay them. Thus it hap- 
pened to the Cities of "Greece, when Philip, King of 
Macedon, contriving to enſnare the Liberty of all, fo- 
mented their Contentions ; and by fiding with the 
Weaker, made both the Vittors and Vanquiſhed ſubmit 
© one Yoke (4). Glory, at firſt, prompts to the De- 
fence ; but in the end, Ambition ſeizes all. Whoever 
employs his Forces for another, expets ſome Amends 
for it. The Country always loves the Power that pro- 
tefts it ; the Subjefts imagining they ſhall live more 
ſecure and happy under his Goverament, freed from 
the Fear and DanFer of Wars, and the ſevere Taxes 
inferiour Princes are wont to impoſe, and from thoſe 
Grievances they generally ſuffer at their Hands. The 
Nobles too, think it more Honourable to ſerve a greater 
Maſter, who has larger Rewards to give, and greater 
Preferments to confer vpon them. All theſe Confide- 
tations make way for Tyranny and Uſurpation. Aux 
liary Troops always obey him who ſends them, or ig 
whoſe Pay they are, and treat thoſe Cnoatries they ſerve 
in, as Foreign ; fo that when the War is euded with the 
Enemy, they muſt begin with the Friend. Therefore 
(4) Philippus Rex Macedemon liberiati emma inflliarus, dum contens 
tices cividtam alt, axoxilium injerioribus ferende, wifes pariter, viths 

rſque ſubire regiam [. rvinarm corgit. Jaſtin, 
X 2 I think 
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T think it better, and leſs hazardous and expenſive, for 
the weaker Prince to come to a Compoſition, upon any 
Terms, with the more powerful, than even to conquer 
him with Foreign Arms : What cannot be obtained but 
by them, can much leſs be preſerved without them, 
after they ſhall be withdrawn. 

This Danger of Auxiliary Forces is yet more to be 
feared, when the Prince who ſends them is of a different 
Religion, or has, or at leaſt pretends to ſome Right to 
that State ; or elſe, if it be of any conſiderable Advan- 
tage for him to be poſſeſſed of it, for the opening a 
—- 4 to his own, or obſtrufting that of an Enemy, 
Theſe Apprehenſions ſhould be meaſured by Neceſlity, 

the Condition and Manners of the Prince being well 
examined ; for if he be open and generous, Publick 
Faith and Reputation will have more Influence on him, 
than Intereſt, and Reaſons of State ; as has been expe- 
rienced in all the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria, ( re- 
preſented by that powerful protefting Cherub to which 
Ezekiel (5) compares the King of Tyre, before he failed 
in his Duty) of whoſe Friendſhip no one can juſtly com- 
Plain. Piedmont, Savoy, Cologne, Conſtance, and Briſac, all 
Places defended by the Spaniſh Arms, and afterwards re- 
ſtored without ſo much as a Garriſon left in them, are 
everlaſting Witneſſes of this Truth. Nor can Genous 
deny it ; A when oppreſſed by France and Savoy, it put 
its Liberty into the Hands of the Spaniards, theſe People 
moſt faithfully preſerved it, as eſteeming more their 
Friendſhip, and the Glory of Publick Faith, than Do- 
minion. 

But if Neceſſity, at any time, oblige the Prince to have 
recourſe to a Foreigner, he may avoid the Dangers met» 
tioned, by theſe two or three Cautions : If he take care 
that the Foreign Forces be not greater than his own; 
That his own Officers Command them ; That they be 
not put in Garriſons ; That they be mixed or divided, 
.and immediately drawn out againſt the Enemy. 


(5) Thou art the anointed Cherub that goyerneth, Exct. 28. 14 
EMBLEM 
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ople Ften has the Tyrrhene Sea felt the Danger of the 
Neighbourhood of Mount Yeſavins : But we learn 
Do- not always to profit by our Misfortunes, being, 
out of a vain confidence, apt to perſuade our ſely 

ave I hey will never happen a ſecond time. The World ha 
ne If kong ſince been at the height of Wiſdom, had it known 
care I ow to improve by its Experiences : But Time, we ſee, 
wn; | daces them, as it did in the Ruines the late Conflagra- 
/ be I ions had left upon the skirts of that Mountain, covering 
led, I twith a prodigious quantity of Aſhes, which, but a 
ſew Years afterwards, the Plough cultivated, and re- 
duced again to Soil. The Remembrance of the Loſſes 
kſtained, was loſt, or rather, no one would retain it, 
X 3 when 
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when yet they ought to have ever kept Humane Caution 
upon its Guard, The treacherous Mountain conceal'd 
under its green Garment the Heat and Drought of its 
Eatrails ; -and the Sea, ſuſpefting no harm, made an 
Alliance with-it, and embraced it with its Waters, not 
regarding: the contraxicty 'vf thoſe. two Natires. But 
the treachergns Momiitain KEptits Integtiog-ſo cloſe, that 
not the leaſt SmokeogaF#etny figpof what was plotting 
t 


within. Their Committicativa® encreafed by ſecret 

Ways : Nor: [nbd Sea imagide this. pretended Friend 

was raiſing Þ rafiggtigns againſt ix) nt prepariag Mines 
iphurSvs Metals ; which 


with divers | ang afterwards 
filled, and that I our Age, was fet to. There 
open'd, on the top'of it,- a wide - and deep Mouth, 
breathing 'out:Flames; which" at firſt Fem'd to be no 
more than Ptalnes,-as I may ſay, of Spatks; or Bonfires, 
but in a few Hours proved tragical Pragigies. This 


heavy Body. ſeveral times ſhook 3 andamidt its dreadful 
Thunder, vomited up the liquid Flames of thoſe indi- 
geſted Matters of melted Metals which boiled in its 
Stomach : like Torrents. of Fire they ſtreamed dowa it, 
jnto the Plains adjacent, buraing the Trees, and car- 
Tying the Houſes along - with thetn, till at length they 
Tun into: the Sea ; which,-aſtoniſt'd at ſo ſudden an 
Hoſtility, retired with its Waters to the very Center, 
whether out of Fear, or Policy, to raiſe a greater Body 
of Waves to defend it ſelf withal ; for now the old 
League was violated, it was obliged to prepare for its 
Defence. 'The two Elements engaged not without the 
trembling of Nature her felf, afraid of ſeeing this beautifal 
Fabrick'- of the Univerſe on Fire : The very Warg, 
conquered by a ſuperiour Enemy, burned ; and the Fiſh, 
{wimming in the Flames, were drowned : For the Fire, 
(as Solomon (1) ſpeaks) had power in the Water, forget- 
ting his own Vertue ; and the Water forgot his own 
quenching Nature. 


W For carthly things were turned into watry 5 and the things dut 
t ſwam in the water, now went upon the ground, Wiſ. 19+ 9+ 


Such 
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Such will be the Effets of all the like Alliances of 
contrary Natures, Let not the Catholick Priace, who 
enters into a Confederacy with Infidels, exped& leſs 
Evils. For there being no more inveterate Animoſities 
than thoſe which ariſe from the Difference of Religions, 
the preſent Neceſſity may indeed diſſemble them, but it 
s impoſſible that Time ſhould not diſcover them : And 
how is it to be imagined that Amity can ever be main- 
tained between them, when the one cannot truſt the 
other ? when the Ruine of this, is the latereſt of that ? 
They who differ in Opinions, differ alſo in Minds ; and 
4 Creatures of that Eternal Artificer, we cannot ſuffer 
any other Adoration to be paid him, than what we judge 
to be true and Orthodox. And altho” the Friendſhip of 
lafidels were never ſo good, yet Divine Juſtice permits 
as not to obtain our Ends by the means of his Enemies, 
may, uſually chaſtiſes us by the very Infidel's Hand that 
Sign'd the Treaty. The Emperor which Conſtantine the 
Great tranſlated into the Ea#F, was ruin'd by the Al- 
its | lance of the Paleolog; with the Turk ; God permitting 
1it, I it to remain to Poſterity, for aa Example of his Cor- 
ar  rection, but not any living Memorial of that Family. But 
hey i it, by reaſon of the Diſtaace of Places, or Diſpoſition 
1an BY of Things, the Chaſtiſement cannot be inflicted by thoſe 
ter, & wery lahdels, God uſes his own Hand. What Calamities 
ody El has not France ſuffered, fince Francis I. more through 
old & Emulation of Charles the Fifth's Glory, than forced by 
r is & ay Necellity, made a League with the Turk, and called 
the & kim into Exwvope * This Fault he acknowledged in the 
tif B haſt moments of his Life, expreſſed his ytmoſt Deteſtation 
ve, | & it in Words; which piouſly we ought to impute to 
Fi, & 2 Chriſtian Compun&tion, though otherwiſe they ſeemed 
Fire, } © proceed from extreme Deſpair. God purſued his 
get- | Gaſtiſement in ſome of his Succellors, by taking them 
own {| of with violent and unhappy Deaths. Now if. this 

m Judge be thus ſevere on Princes who do but ask the 

_ d of Infidels and Hereticks, whgt will he do to thoſe 
pdt F who aſſiſt them againſt the Catholicks, and are the 
reaſon of their making ſuch great Progreſſes ? The 
X 4. Example 
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Example of Perer Il. of Arragor, will tell us (2) : This 
King ſtack with all his Forces to the Faftion of the M- 
bigenſes in France ;, and though he fought at the Head of 
One hundred thouſand Men, againſt the Carhbolicks, who 
were but Eight hundred Horſe, and a Thouſand Foot, loſt 
at once both his Life and the Battel. Judas Machabew 
no ſooner joined with the Romans, tho? only to defend 
himſelf againſt the Grecian Power, but the two Angels, 
that ſtood by his ſide, left him, and he was flain. The 
ſame Puniſhment, and for -the ſame Canſe, ſuffered 
Jonathan and Simon, his Brothers and Succeſſors. 

Nor is the Excuſe of Self-Defence always ſufficient ; 
for all the Conditions and Circumſtances that mdke ſach 
Confederacies allowable, very rarely concurr, and are 
of greater weight than that univerſal Scandal and Dan- 
ger of defiling the true Religion with Errors ; the 
Communication of Hereticks being a Poiſon apt to infet 
a Gangrene that ſoon ſpreads, where Minds are enclined 
to Novelty and Licentiouſneſs (3). Policy diſtruſting 
the Divine Aſſiſtance, and wholly relying upon Humane 
Artihc:s, may indeed deceive it fclf, but not God, at 
whoſe Tribunal meer Appcarances of Reaſon are nat 
received. BPZaaſha, King of Jſracl, built a Fortreſs in 
Ramah, the laſt City of the Tribe of Benjamin, in the 
Kingdom of A/a, and fo ſtopt its Avenues, that no one 
could go in or out of it with ſafety (4). This occalion'd 
a War between thoſe two Kings; and A/a fearing the 
Alliance of Ben-hadad, King of Syria, with his Enemy, 
contrived firſt to break that, and then enter'd himſelt 
into a Confederacy with Ben-hadad : which when Baaſba 
heard, he left off building the Fortifications of Ramab (5). 
Nevertheleſs, though A/z made this League out of Ne- 


_— 


(2) Mar. Hiſt. L 22. £. 2+. (23) And their word will cat as doth 
a canker, 2 Tim. 2.17. (4) In the fix and thirtieth year of the 
reign of Aſa, Baaſha king of Iſrac! came up againſt Judah, and built 
Ramab, to the intent that be might let none go out or com: into 
Aſa king of Judah, 2 Chron. 16. 1. ($5) And it came to paſs, when 
Baaſha heard it, that he left off building of Ramah, and let his work 
ceaſe, 2 Chron. 16, $. 


ceſlity, 
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efſity, and only for his own Defence, whereof the good 
tet ſoon- appeared ; yet God was diſpleaſed that he 

more confidence in the King of Sy:4 than in him, 
and ſent Hanani the Prophet to repreſent his fault to 
tim, and threaten him with Wars, as a Puniſhment (6) 
which accordingly happened. Whence it will be cafie 
tw gather, how much France has incurred the Divine 
Diſpleaſure, by the Alliances it has now engaged it ſelf 
in with thoſe of another Religion, to oppreſs the Houſe 
of Auſtria : Where is no room for the Pretence of Self- 
preſervation in extreme Neceſlity, fiace without any 
Provocation or Reaſon, he has ſided with all its Adver- 
faries, and made War upon it, fomenting it ont of 
their States, and enlarging theſe by the Uſurpation of 
foreign Provinces, and aſliſting the Hereticks and their 
Allies with Counſel and Arms to conquer the Catholicks; 
a9 one, in the mean time, coming thence to the Treaty 
of Peace at Cologne, although the Pope, the Emperor, 
and King of Spair, had all ſent their Plenipotentiaries 
thither. 

Nor is it unlawful only to make Leagues with Hereticks, 
but even to make uſe of their Forces. The Holy Scrip- 
tures give us an illuſtrioos Inſtance of this, in the Perſon 
of King Amaſiah, who having hired an Army of the 
Sons of Iſrael, was commanded of God to diſmiſs it, 
and reproved, for not rather relying on him(7). And 
becauſe he preſently obeyed, without any regard to the 
Danger, or to the hundred Talcats he had given them, 
God gave him a ſignal Victory over his Enemies. Con- 
federacy with thoſe of a different Religion is lawful, 


—————_—_—. 


(5s) Becauſe thou haſt relied on the king of Syria, and not re- 
lied on the Lord thy God, therefore is the hoſt of the king of Syria 
eſcaped out of thine hand, (&c. Herein thou haſt done fooliſhly 3 
therefore from henceforth thou ſhalc have wars, 2 Chron, 16. 79, 9+ 
(7) O king, I:t not che army of Iſrael! go with thee : for the Lord is 
not with Iſrael, ro wit, with all the children of Ephraim. But it thou 
wilt go, do it, be firong for the battel : God ſhall make thee fall 
before the enemy : for God hath power to help, and to caſt down, 
2 Chron, 25. 7, 8. 
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when its End is the Intermiſſjon of War, and Li 
of Commerce ; ſuch as that was which //aac made 
with Abimelech (V), and as now is between Spain and 
England. 

hen any Treaty is made with Hereticks, provided it 
interfere not with Religion or Good Manners, and be 
confirmed by Oath, the Publick Faith is by all means to 
be kept with them ; for in the Oath, God is called to be 
a Witneſs to the Agreement, and, as it were, a Surety 
for the Performance of it, both Parties conſenting to 
make him Judge of it, to puniſh the Perjurer. And cer. 
tainly it were a hainous Sin, to call him to witneſs tos 
Lye. Nations haye no other Security of the Treaties they 
make, than the Religion of Oaths ; which if they ſhould 
make uſe of to deceive, there would be an end of Com- 
merce in the World, nor would it be poſlible for firm 
Truces or Peace to be eyer concluded. But though 
there paſs no Oath, yet the Treaties ſhould nevertheleſs 
be obſerved : For from the Truth, Fidelity and Juſtice 
whereby they are maiatained, there ariſes in them a 
mutual Obligation, and a Duty commoa to all Nations; 
and as it is not allowable to kill or hate a Man of a diffe- 
rent Communion, fo neither 1s it to cheat, or break a 
Promiſe to him. Hence Joſbx« kept his Oath with the 
Gibeonites (9) : A thing which was fo pleaſing to God 
Almighty, that he vouchſated in his ſavour to interrupt 
the Natural Order of the Orbs of Heaven, obeyiag the 
Voice of Joſhxa, and ſtopping the Sun in the midſt of its 
Courſe, to give him Time to proſecute the ſlaughter of 
his Enemies, and acquit himſelf of his Obligativn (10): 


— <— —— —C_OOCCOCCOOCOO CCC, 


($8) We ſe certainly that the Lord is with thee : and we ſaid, Lt 
there be now an oatn betwixt us, even betwixt us and thee, and let us 
make a covenant with thee, That thou ſhalt do us no hurt, Gen 26. 
2?, 29. (9) We tave ſworn unto them by the Lord God of 
Iſrael : now therefore we may not touch them, Fob. 9. 19. (10) $6 
the ſun ood ftill in the midſt of heaven, and hafted nor to go down 
about a wrole day. And there was no day like that, before ir, & 
aftcr it, that the Lord hearkcned uato the voice of man : for the 
Lord fought for [:racl, Faſb. 10. 13, 14+ 
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ks, on the contrary, he puniſhed David with a Three 
fears Famine, for Sax/s breaking this very Treaty 
Three hundred Years after (11). 


{11) Then there was a famine in the days of David, th 


ree years, 
af ; and David enquired of the Lord. And the Lord 
ered, It is for Saul, and for his bloody houſe, becauſe be flewthe 


G@eonites, 2 Sam. 21+ 1, 


—_— 


EMBLEM NXCIV, 


and moſt ſubje&t to his Empire, to which he imparts a 
greater Force of Light, always preferring thoſe Climateg 
and Parallels that are leaſt remote ; and if any Country 
{ſuffers the Intemperatures of Heat under the Torrid 
Zone, the fault is in its ill Situation, not in the Sun's Ray 

ſince they are at the ſame Time benign to other Parts 

the ſame Zone. Now what the Swr does in the Equi- 
noQial-Line, a Part of Heaven ſo conſiderable, that if the 
immenſe Being of God could be confined to any limited 
Place, it could be no other than that ; the ſame EffeR, 
I ſay, is produced here below, by that Pontifical Triple- 
Crown, which from Rome, as a Fixed Equinox, with its 
Divine Rays illuminates all the Parts of the World: 
This is the Sun of theſe inferior Orbs, in which was 
ſubſtituted the Power of the Light of that Eternal Sun 
of Righteouſneſs, that all Things Sacred might receive 
from it their true Form, fo as never to be called in 
queſtion by the ſhadows of impious Opinions. There js 
no Country fo near the Poles, bat the Brightneſs of its 
Rays, in ſpite of the Froſts and Miſts of lgnorance, 
has reached it. This Tiara, or Triple-Crown, is the 
Touch-ſtone on which other Crowns are tried, and the 
Caracts of their Gold and Silver proved, in that, as in 
a Crucible, they arc ſeparated from other baſe Metals; 
and it is by the Tas they are ſtampt with, that they are 
aJured of their real Value. Hence Ramiws, King of 
Arravon, and many others, voluntarily offered to become 
Fendataries to the Church, looking on it as an Honour 
and Happineſs for their Crowns 'to pay it Tribute. 
Thoſe that refuſe the Touch of this Apoſtolical Stone, 
are of Lead and Tin, and fo ſoon wear out, and con- 
ſume, rarely paſſing to the Fifth Generation, ( as we 
ſee by frequent Experience.) It was with the Reſpe& 
and Obedience of Princes, that their Temporal Gran- 
dcur and Dignity, foretold by the Prophet /ſaiab (1), 


© (1) Then thou ſhale ſee avd flow rogetber, and thine heart ſhall 

fear, and be cnlarged, becauſe the.abundance of the ſea ſhall be con- 

—_ unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles ſhall come unto thee, 
at. 62. $. 


was 
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s encreaſed ; who afterwards armed the Spiritual 
Sword, ſo as to render it capable of being the Balance 


utry We the Kingdoms of Chriſtendom. And by the ſame 
rd I means the Popes ſtill endeavour to ſupport their Power, 
ay ring the Favour of Potentates by their Paternal 
5 Aﬀection. Their Empire over Minds is a Voluntary 


gu ove, impoſed by Reaſon, not Force : and if at any time 
'the I this latter has been too immoderate, it has had quite 
ited W @ntrary Effets; for Paſſion is blind, and eaſily runs 
ſet, beadlong. The Papacy even vnarmed, is ſtronger than 
ple- I the beſt appointed Armies. The Preſence of Pope Leo 
h its WU his Pontifical Robes, ſtruck ſuch a Terrour into Arrile, 
rid: I that it made him retreat, and lay aſide his Thoughts of 
was il acking of Rome ; which had he attempted by Arms, he 
Sun I td never quelled the haughty Spirit of that Barbarian. 
eive If The bare Whiſtle of the Shepherd, or a kind Menace 
d in I of the Crook or Sling, do more than the hardeſt Stones. 
res Wk is a Rebellious Sheep, that muſt be led by Rigour : 
f its I for if the Piety of the Faithful has given Force to the 
nce,... 8 Fapal Dignity, that was rather for the Security of its 
the I Grandeur, than done with a deſign to let them uſe it, 
| the I aneept when the Maintenance of Religion, and the Uni- 
as in I Werſal Benefit of the Church ſo required. When, con- 
tals; Wl Tary to this one Conſideration, the Mitre is turned into 
' are FF aHelmet, no more Reverence or Obedience is due to 
z of W& than if it were merely Temporal * : And if it will 
ome FF depend on Reaſons of State, it will be looked upon only 
nour  & a Politick Prince's Crown, not as the Diadem of a 
bute. © Pope, whoſe Empire is ſupported by a Spiritual Autho- 
one, if ity. , His Paſtoral Office is of Peace only, not War ; 
con- bis Crofier crooked, to guide, not pointed, to wound. 
; we If The Sovereign Prieſt is the Sovereign Man, and there- 
pet I fore ſhould not, as other Men, be guilty of Envy, Hatred 
ran- BE &Partiality, which are always Inccatives of War (2). 
(1) W This even the very Pagans required in their Chief- 


Pe IS 


» CO0- * The Jalian is here guilty of pariial Omifſions and Additions, 
thee [) Surmum Portificem ertam ſummun bominem rfr, non amulationt, 
7 


w ado ave privatss aff ell ionthus vhnxinm, Tac. Annal. 11” 3- 


Prieſt. 
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Prieſt. The Splendour of his Vertues ſtrike the Mind 
more than the Sword does the Body, which is much lek 
—_— in compoſing the Differences of Princes than 
ve and Reſpect ; for when Princes once ſee that his 
_ Offices proceed from a true Paternal Love, free 
om Paſſions, Aﬀe&tions, and Politick Artifices, they 
willingly lay their Rights, and Arms, at his Feet, 
This al Popes have had Experience of, who avoid- 
ing Neutrality, have ſhewn themſelves the Common 
Fathers of the whole World. He who adheres to one 
alone, denies himſelf to all beſides ; and he that 
neither on this Side nor that Side, takes the Part of none; 
Whereas the High-Prieſts ſhould be for All, as their 
Garments, in the Old Law, gave us to underſtand, 
whoſe exquiſite Make repreſented the Globe of the 
Earth (3). *Tis a piece of Cruclty to ſtand with Arms 
a-croſs at the ſight of other Mens Calamities. Should 
a Father ſtand ſtil] while his Children quarrel, he would 
be deſervedly blamed for whatever miſchief they ſhould 
do one to another ; he ought, ſometimes by Rigour, 
ſometimes by good Words, to part them, putting him- 

ſelf betwixt them, or, if need be, eſpouſing —_— 
the better to reduce the other to Agreement. Thu 
Princes refuſe to hearken to the Fatherly Admonitioad 
His Holineſs, if they pay not the Reſpe&t due to by 
Authority, and there be no hopes of ever recoveri 
them, it ſeems beſt to declare in favour of the al 
juſt Side, always having regard to the Publick Quiet, 
and the Advancement of Religion and the Church, #» 
alliſt that, till the other be brought to its Duty : For 
that approves the Cauſe of the one and the other; 
will be thought to co-operate with both 


* A whole # [n Jraly, more than in any other Part f {3 


ea the World, this Care of the Popes i 6 
the French, CEſlary (4): For if once they ſo openly 
betray their Inclination to the French, thit 

they may promiſe themſelves their Aid and Favor, 
2) For in the long garment was the whole world, Wiſe. 16.4 
* Zurit. Hiſt. Arragen. 1, 13 C153: he 
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Sy will ſoon bring their Arms thither. This Conſide- 
yon prevailed on ſome Popes to ſhew themſelves more 
dicted to Spain, the better to keep France within 
ds ; and if at any time, any one, induced by an 
gpearance of Good, or through Partiality or Self« 
ereſt, and a Forgetfulneſs of this Caution, has nſed 
Scalar Arms, and called in the Aid of Foreigners, he 
bs given occaſion to great Commotions in fraly ;, as 
Ay prians obſerve, in the Lives of (x) Urban IV, 
» ſent for Charles, Count of Arjon M. Provence, to 
s Relief, agaiaſt Aainfroy, King of both Sicilies > 
0 Nichelas II. who being jealous of the Power of 
x Charles, had recourſe to Peter, King of Arravon : 
ichbolas IV. who enter'd into a League with Alphonſas 
agon, againſt King James : Of Boniface VII. who 
aled to James, King of Arragon, and called in the 
tance of Charles of Yalois, Count of Anjox, againſt 
ick, King of Sicily : Of Engenizs IV. who lided 
the Faction of Anjon, againſt Alphonſmes, King of 
s : Of Clement V. who Tought the Aid of Philip of 
s, againſt the Viſcounts of Afrlan : Of Leo X. and 
VIE. who made a League with Francis, King of 
e, againſt Charles V. to throw the Spaniards out of 
þ. This Inconveniency proceeds from the Weight 
Ede Apoſtolick See, it being ſo great, that the Scale 
rein "tis put muſt neceſſarily fall very much, It is 
ble that ſome Appearance of Good moved thoſe 
wes to do thus ; but certainly, in fome of them, the 
| was far from anſwering their Lateation. 
Put as it is the Duty of the Popes to endeavour to 
ain Princes in Peace and Tranquility 5 ſo ought 
out of Intereſt (were there no Divine Obligation 
it, as there really is) to have continually their Eyes, 
the Heliotrope, upon that Sun of the Pope's Triple- 
down, which always ſhines, and never fets, and to be 
jent to, and protec it. Hence Alphonſws V. King 
L Arragon , upon his Death-bed, charged his Son 


* Mar. Hift. 'Mi'p. 
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Ferdinand, of Naples, to eſteem nothing | 
- 1 gr Boomy Fg ng yas Perron and the F 


of the Popes ; and to take care not- to diſguſt 


whatever Reaſon he had on his fide (6). Impic 
Imprudent Princes thiak it a piece of Bravery to © 
- arr tily- towards the 4 ne > 
Humility is {© m being a W fs, tha 
Religious At ; *tis no Diſhonour, but a Glory. 
moſt ſabmiſſive Deferences _— them by the # 
————_ but a pious Magnanimity, that teaches 
jets w Reſpe& is to be paid to all that is 
they beget not any lnfamy, but rather an Univerſal, 
_ No one condemaed the Emperor” Conft 


King Egica, for proſtrating himſelf upon the 
in - held at Toledo(8). No one ever ſauce 
in oppoſing the Popes ; thoſe are Quyarrels that 
heve a good end? And who can ſeparate the 
of the Tem Prince from that of the Head « 
Church? Injury and Authority are fo joined, t 
== that is, the more it from this. : 

tifical Dignity, when armed with both the Te 
and Spiritual Sword, withſtands the greateſt 
It meets with an unſhaken Obedience ia Foreign 
doms; and if it once goes to make War 
the People's Piety grows cold , and from 'ghting 
Arms, they come to that of Books ; A 
and Religion being changes of Gove 
enſue, and the overthrow King whoſe « 
Bottom is the Reverence . and Reipe&t of the Pr 
hood (9), which made ſome Nations unite it to ns 

- Princes ought therefore to carry t 
ſo much Prudence, as to decline, a wack; 
oy giving any Occaſion of Diſtaſte to- the 1 
which they will do, if they pay a due Reſpect! 
Apoſtolick See, maintaining its Privileges, Rig 
ME Ann. de Arrag, (5) Euſed. in Vit. Conſt, 


(g) Honor Sacerdotii firmamentims poegnti.e 
Te Hiſt. 1. 5. 


| 
| 


taking a low Seat in a Council of biſbops (04 or 
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TL tos carry themſelves tothe Pope: \ 3a - 
munitics inviolable, - and aſſerting their! own; with 
wage and Refylution, when they interfere nat; with 
m, without pflneing any [anovations prejudicial to 
ir own States, .and- which tend not- to the $piri 
6d - of their $ubje&ts. When'Charles V. went into 
to be Crown'd, the Pope's Legates would -obli 

to take an Oath to preſerye the Rights of the Church. / 
= ws av gay. Kaur _ world YO, 

ther would be, on the 'orther ſide, do thing againit 
| Conſtitat ions of the Empire : W hich be fend, paths: 
bunt of the Fiefs which the Church pre- | 
ded on Parma and Placentia./ * King  * A Bage, 
linend the Catbolick was To exatt in this, =r&., : 
$ one may, .it a manner, ſay, he fell «got 
6 Exceſs, judging it not fit to tranſgrels ! jigs, 

Limits , of lokts and; Privileges the | _..- - | 

in the World ; becauſe -when the Foot (is. once 
d, it profepniy; Grptads the; Place it ſtands on, 2s-a 
Wiſion ; and infcaſibly goes. farther, when, by briskly 

ding its firſt ſteps, much: greater Loſſes might 

ded.  Jobn, King of Aragon; refaſed torratific 
ant of the Archbiſhoprick of Sarageſſa, made-by Pope 
| dinal Auſra, h, aſe he did not 
hignate, him, as-was then the ; but cauſing the 
dinal's Goods and Reveques-to, be ſeized, and miſ- 
ig bis Relations, forced him to-quit the Poatificate, 
eh he afterwards conferred npoe bis Nephew Al- 
Jw-(10).  Soch another Diſpute, little after, aroſe 
ba-the Subjeft of the: Church of Tarraſſons ; which a 
taia Temporal Judge having been made Biſhop. of, 
ordered him to leave it inſtantly, threatning, -if he 
not, . to drive him, and all that belong'd ro him, out 
his Kingdom. / The ſame did. his Son Ferdinand, in 
the Biſhoprick . of Cence, to which Pope Sixrws had 
ted Kaphett G alect, a Relation of his own (11): For 
King, incens'd that it ſhould be givea to a Foreigner, 


; Bas. _——— Mar. Hilt. Hiſp. 1. 247 c. 36. . (11) Acton. 
d, Hiſt, Hiſp. 
. Y and 
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and withont his Nomination, enjoined all the Spaniard: th 
leave Rome, proteſting he would call Ar-tond: pars. 
and forme other Matters ; and when the Pope afterwardy' 
ſent his Nuncio into Spain, he bid him return, complain» 
ing that His Holinefs did not uſe him as ſuch an obedient 
Son'of the Church deſerved, and wondred that the Em- 
baſſador ſhould undertake fach a Commiſſion : But he 
hombly making anſwer, That he wonld renounce the Pris 
_ of an Embaſſador, and ſubmit wholly to His Ma 
jeſty's Pleaſure ; by this, and the good Offices of the Car- 
dinal of Spain, he was adrnitted, and all the Differences 
adjuſted. But unleſs, for Self-Preſervation, or other- 
wiſe, the Caſe be extremely d recourſe ſhould 
not be had: to theſe Methods ; and it is befitting the Pa- 
ternal Aﬀection” of the Popes, not to give Occaſion 
a, themiſtlves > Coorteons always, fo uw 

to mainta with 
For alt 


this ought to bn pens ng 


rors and ' as 


placed in this High Station, have this Care deeply 
in their es Tn yet it is often-times poet 
the Courtiers of "Reme, whoſe only buſineſs is to 


Diſcords ; as alſo by the Ambition of ſome Miniſters, 


who think to wind themſelves into the Favour of tit 


Popes, and to procure the beſt Preferments by ny 


dependency on Princes, and by the Averſion 

them, always inventing Pretences to reject their 

and taking all occaftons of their 

and who, to ow Stout, ſuggeſt violent 

under colour _— and * all which 

the good Underſtanding of the Popes and Tempors: 


# In Proem. Þ» 2 "a lhe - 


» 


ol. 1. Neutrality neither makes Friends, &c. 314 


' Princes, to the prejudice of the Chriſtian Com- 
Rs tr Vette of Fiety for want of 
Bir: the -=— ay that cheriſhes them, and maintains 


HE Iſthmus maintains it ſelf between the Force 
and Power of two contrary Seas, as their com- 
mon Arbiter, not enclining more to this than 
what one takes from it, the other reſtores 
y the confli& of both, it is preſerved en- 
if the Waves of cither ſhould once ſwell and . 
hole Tra&t of Ln they would ſpoil 

2 Its 


+ 9 e - » 7 ”* MexrBrp k | ” TIN Vol ff. 


28 Jerifliiton, and it would be os Tornger ah Iſthmus, 
"Neutrality betwixt rw& great Powers. 


for 'a time, Peter Rait d' Atagre in his Govern» 
ment > ne By ſituite on the Frontiers” of Caſtile 
and Arragon (1) ; for cach of theſe Kings took care 
not to let jt be oppreſs'd by the other, and UMoſe Emy- 
lations kept the Freedom of that little State untouch'd. 
By this the Dukes of Sevey may ſes hdw mnuch 1t is their 
Intereſt to ſtand Neuter between the two Crowns of 
in their Hands the free 
by the Alps, as a thi 
C yation, bye 
d $ ; it high- 
was not $p |ct them be 


r, - Hente the ds: have fo 
Aid" of Charles 


two (roy fc 

For if once: 

Italy, they w 

have already Uh 

utmoſt Linnts on a. | 

through C 4 ”] er £unr ig the 

and P:edmont{ they maſLot netcfity either unite them to 


the Crown oF Frarce,ox burthen ther with an intolerable : 


Slavery, winadrthe whole traly would ſoon feel 


the Eflefts of, without hopes of redeeming their Liberty - 


again ; and for Spain ever to retrieve their Loſſes, or 


Palaper, their Forces, wopld., be extremely difficult, 


ring the vaſt diſtance between them'tss. T his 
er the Republick' of /enice,owith'a\gren deal of - 


; 'e, weighed , wheit ſeeing Charles the Eg th's 
Power encreaſc in /raly,' they truck wp that which was 
called the Holy Learne, From that time; one” may fay, 


_ HH WY id Mn root 
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(4) Mar. Hiſt. Hiſp. L x1. £ 16. 
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Pal IT. Friends. nor "Enemies. TY 


| vine Providence begaii to 'contrive the Seeutity"and 


ation -0f -the Apoſtolick Chair, and'of Ri 
and: to prevent! its; falliag:uader the Tyrayny of thi 
Turk, or being infected: with the Hereſfjes; then takin 
foot in Germany 5 adyanced the Greatneſs of the + 


” of Auſtris, and eſtab*i'd the:$p0rfh Monarchy jn the 


States of Naples, Sicrlyj and filen, that Jraty might have 


© a Catholick Prince te defend it- on all fides : And to 


reſtrain the Power of Sp4iv, and make it content with 


© the Rights: pf Syaceſſion,  Fiefs, and Arms, 'it raiſed it 
© 8 Rival in the Perſon of the King of Frexce, to lay its 


under a neceſſity for their Preſervation of gaining 


© the Love and Good-will of their SubjeRts, and the Eſteem 


Ts 
” 
: 
. 
*Y 
| 
( 
L 
bo 
+ 


of other Princes, by maintaining, Juſtice among them, 


- with theſe Peace, without giving the leaſt Occaſion to 
War, which'always hazards the Rights and Deſigns of 


the moſt Powerfyl, 

—» This Advantage which #ly reaps from the Pawer 

of Hain, is, by Tome, najaſtly traduced as a Yoke of 

Slavery ; when, on the contrary, it is the only Inſtru- 

ment of-its Repaſe, of its Liberty and Religion : The 

Miſtake proceeds from their not well knowiug the Im, 
rtance of this .Counterpoiſe. A. Perſon, ignorant in" 


® Navigation, ſeciag the Bottom of a Sbip filled with Sand' 
© aad Stones, thinks it carries the Cauſe of its Wreck inthis 

Weight : whereas they who are acquainted: with Sea- 
© Afﬀairs, know, that without this Ballaſt, the Lightaeſ@of 
© the Ship could never ſabliſt long againſt the Agitation of 
= the Waves. Nicephorw, ſpeaking of this e£qu/hbrizns 


between two Crowns, looks on it asa Common Advantage' 
the Subjetts of both Kingdoms, whea the ſays, ** That 


© ©. he could not enongh admire the. iaſcrutable Wiſdom 
© ©® of God, who makes two diretly oppoſite Means tend'* 
© % to the fame End ; as when he would keep two Powers 

© at variance, withont however ſubjefting the ons to. 


> the other, he either giyes to. both Commanders 
* whoſe Capacity and Courage diſcover the. Artifices,- 


FF and oppoſe the Attempts of the adverſe Party, which 
© makes for the Liberty of the Subje&s of both'Sidesy' 


Y 3 * or 
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who adviſed the 
Maſter of Pi 
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© (5) 24rwi midi lubir impervefigebites Dei apicron, 
(3), 1/8 foe concla. Nam cum dues adh erſar tos 1, May 
flatuin, nee alter aw alteri ſubjicere, au iments @ virtue 


pre- 
wtrinque parti madgretrer preficit, ut alter altering conſilia & 
ſwbditorum libernavi | 


LN. Friends wor £ 


is French into bo ;_it being im 
wryed in any one Province 


would certaialy afterwards envenom it.  Belides that 
the French, even when within their own Limits, on. the 
her ſide of the Alps, are always near to marc 
ikto ay, when called, nor is it neceſſary they be... 
D near as to have the Paſſage at their Command.  Be- 
fides, were the French ſo modeſt, fo void of Ambition, 
[ jo coal themiives there, and net more WE many 
called upon ; yet who doubts but ppon ſuch an Qccaſion 
ould tranſgreſs the Bounds of ProteQion ; 


(as it docs 


ha 
among themes valued not 


ling into Diſſeations, while each in 
againſt his Rival the Feria iavitad-by. ans Pa 
brought 1 both (3) if % U 
t into FP: 02s to 
of Iraly, cither 
ritories, as Occaſion ſhould require, there 
fme Reaſon in the Policy, ſome colour of 
Pablick Good, in this Connſel : But now, i 
moſt improper in the World, to place it 
very Gates of {raly, to enter them upon every 
of Ambition or Levity, and that Fear of it mi 
iards continuall _ 
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) guories concerdes 
| Bhi quiſque comers emubs/ 
mae; valeſcis, Tac, Annal. |. 6. 


otentates of taly, which are not eval p 

to no Crowns, this Reaſon of Neutrality = 
for when once War ts brought” ©; 
3 bt a Prey to 2 the Goa « 


ECL 
into 
with Yeing ge 


Antiochus ;, y 
join = % 

, they ſtood Nenter ; thereby 1 
abt the French King, without appealing 
atie the Pope (4). Neutrality neither makes Friends,” 
wor rempgues Enennies ($). Hence «s, King of Naples aples, 3 
faid of the Siences, 6 thinking to ſave themſelves by » 
Sim, were 'Tuin'd, © That the ſame happened to? 
which uſbally, does to one who lodges in the? 

= Ad an Houſe, whom they below fill with ” "he 

above. poor Water Lag upon hum. ” 

PR ns not "the ' Thebans 'fuffer, by being Neutral | 
Xerxes invaded Greece ? While 'Lews X1. of Ro | 
contintted fo, he never had Peace with any Prince (6).* 8 
-** Let, not the Prince .be deceived, 'in imagining this 3 

+, Nevtrality to be the beſt means to balance 

* Thiv/whet the Forces of Spain and France ; ' for cer- © 
amcond fur he tainly "there ht 'to be- ſome Decla- - 
French, ration ' In behalf of the former, not that 
_ _ it may enlarge its Territories, or make 
an Inrode into Free, but that it may maintain what it Z 
ts: already poſſeſſed of, and the French be kept within 
their Kin dom, and not by any Neutrality or Aﬀettion 7 
be invit And this is fo certain, that the very 
"Dibiration 6 of Favour, whore any other Publick De» 7% 


___— 


= —_ 


wy is fo Anka parked 9 as Liv. L.3$, (4) ow | 
—_—_ atkjcos paris, uges inimieos rolls. Polyb. . (6) Ph > 


monſtra- Þ 


: 


_"J "I | ' bye EY $_ ” 
Friends not Enemies." C 


of -War.  Hraly can never\bear two Faftions that. 


ve to raiſe their Fortunes by the Contention of 'both/ 


2s within fits Bowels. This Charles V, was ſeafible” 
hen, to reſtore Peace to aly; he deſtroyed them, 


new-modelled the Republick of Florence, which at?. 


ne encouraged them ; for one of the two Balances 
e. or Spain, never {© little over-loaded, turned. 


Scale of Peace, which conſiſts in 'keeping them even. 


the knowledge of this Truth, all prudent Px 

DmMMonw dt ner fopnr eu” ad- 
d to Spain, th add ſome Weight to it; that by 
> a more' perfe&t «Equilibrium, they, with their 
;, might enjoy @ happy age war 1. and if adany 
x; rr has difordered it, by eſpoakag the Dy 
, he has been the Occaſion of great Troubles, 

REL the Ruine of Hay. ; yy 
dry, that conſtant attendant of Ambition, prompts 
Ihalians to think it would be more advantagebus 
hem to unite againſt both Crowns, and have no 


xr Maſters but themſelves, cither by dividing them- 


s into Republicks, or ſetting up one Head. Thoughts 


& for Talk, than Effet, conſidering the preſent 


dition of Jay; for cither this Sovereign muſt be 


Pope, or ſome other. If the Pope, there want not 
many plauſible Reaſons to ſhew. the impoſlibility 
meintaining a Spiritual Mogarchy changed into a 


mporal one under an EleRive Prince ( eſpecially: if 


te of a declining Age, as generally all the Popes ate ) 


&d only in Arts of Peace, and Eccleſiaſtical Trans 


, wholly employed in Spiritual Afairs, and ſur+ 
led with Nephews and Relations, who, ſhould 
not require to ſecure to themſelves the Succeſſion 


deir States, will be ſure to ſhare them by laveſtitures, 


it being the Intereſt of Ch om, that the 

&s be the Common Fathers of all its and 
have any Differences with other Princes, they will _ 
y be engag in perpetual Quarrels with thols two 
wns; which, on account of the Claims each lay to 
the 


that Spiritual Empire, which renders it no lefs [ 
ftrious than heretofore the Romer did, and being 
Geak , would be brought to a kind 


Confuſi | 
There is yet lefs probability of /aly's continui 
Peace, under ſeveral Native Princes , for they can 
ce © uniformly as to unite againſt the two Cre 
will rather ruine one another by Iateſtine W 
in former Apes ; the /ralian Nation bei 
a Genius, that it ſcorns a Median: ;, cither it 
y Govern or Obey. 
all which, it appears, bow neceſlary 
Power is to ay, which, oppoſed to all of 
i ſuffers Wars between its Princes, nor 
to make uſe of Foreign Arms ; which is the 
that ſince it was united with the Crown of Spin, it 
always eujoy'd a perfet and continnal Peace. | 
The Advantage therefore that attends that neceſlit 
ini ardent any eng noms 
p halian Nation to conform to the pr 
eipecially fiace if there ſhould happen any Alterati 
Alilan, Naples and Sicily, it could not but give a 
Diſtork 
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of Manna have experichc'd ; if 
time made War npon the Dake of Never: 
'* Malice would nate, to make himſelf 

a, but to put it in the Power of the Emperor 


appeared 


# l 


"Y 'Neqrabgoier wakes 


Ex Mk js grin for the Vices - 
ne Wn ar te pong: Meng 


_ _——— melli 
Pretence, under which to bri 
haly, and by the, Ruine So 
the Grandeur of France, d 
to.Gonſalve of Cordoua, = | 
to deſert the French, *) he would af 
mA Time to conſider, and { 


ty, tg 

him, the Doors x the Abs. would be open -to- 

exch, . he, of his own head, agreed. with - the Dali 

ping to make hunſelf Maſter of Caſal, by the 
of E/padin, whereby. ( as himſelf wrote to His Majeff 
the Emperor mizhg with much. more caſe determige th 
Cuontroverhes 0u foot in Montſerrat and Mantua : af 
lution which obliged His Majeſty to ſuſpend a ſecond 
yhe execution of the Protettzon promiſed, th 
ary to, his Deign of procuring the Peace 0 
peverthele(s, to maintain that, and cut-off all Occ 
of Jeatoulie, he gave Order to Gonſalve of Cords 
if, as was ſuppoſed, he was already poſſeſſed of Caje 
be ſhould keep it in the Name of the Emperor, the $ 
Maſter of it, at the ſame time diſpatching Letters? 
him to that effe&, to. convey, in that caſe, to His4 
perial Majeſty, But the Treaty with Eſpadin not. 

C Ni 


w. 


Friends nor Enemies. 
;, Gonſalve, without any Order from His 
iaveſted Ca ; Which wail thi Gecafion of 
of France's Journey to Su/a, and of Spai being 
pedtedly engaged in the War, after ving pub= 


&_ to prom mts Oiſquiet ; there 
w— df. tel from the Acbis 
Hlonarch,.or-the- Apprehenſions of 
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EMBE EM 


Damage, 
Stratagem than Force, which was leaſt 


Duſt and Blood. ; which Horace calls, 
Dulcis fine pulvere palma ; * 
yg Lawrels with Eaſe obtain'd, ſmell always fi 


Q 
L 


The Romans, for bloody Vidories, ficrificed «Qu 


and an Oxe, Gr thoſe got by Stratagem. If by 


* Horat. 


MM. Let a Prince ju the height of Viftory Bree. 115 


rters, killed himſelf, withour 
any. Cruel Victory ſeems to be 
the Heat of R e.than Effet of Coorage'y Ila 
Fierceneſs than Reaſon in it. When Lemi Xt 
; of France, received _ that his Army tad 
ten the better in the Battet of Raven 
of all his Officers, and the def ks 
iers ; Would to God (faid be, ſighing) 7 bad left che 
and my brave Captains were now alive! May 
ies 4s theſe be for my Enenics, wherein the Conqueyell 
, and the V3 vangmſhed. For this Kealea, 
| pacem ſapiemid firmavera, beim 
eciſſes, .t. (2) Bees Ho dec 
Romanum ſangujnem belarti, 19, in Vit. Agric be 


136 Let a Prince, in tbe beight of Viftory, 'Vol 
prudent Commanders decline Engagements an 
Attacks as muchas poſſible ; and valve themſelves more 
pon obliging the Enemy t» yield; than upon fil», 
ing bim by Force (3). The Great |Caprain received 
Surrender': and ſome thinking he had 
| was now Maſter of the Field,- have ſtormed it, 
" the Officers, with the Garriſon; Priſoners, 46 
vio gary roche might do, if Jet go; he ans 
wered, /: would have cof# more in Powder and Ball thas 
the Daxger would have bren worth. It is a generous V 
that brings the Enemy to a Surrender without BI 
ſhed, and a War that is ended 'by Mercy 
Pardon (4). is for the Enemy, but Mercy 
the, Captive (5). This Generofity. of - Mind is 


rare now-a-days, . when War is undertaken more 
ſatisfic Paſſion, than ro exert Valour, more for Devaſts 
tion than eſt. . - It is called Peace, to reduce Citie 
into Aſhes, and ,Countries into Defarts (6), to lay wall 
and burn up Fields, as we fee in Germany and Burgundy 
What « barbarous Cruelty, bow inconſiſtent with His 


mane Reaſon is it .thas. to wage War with Nature 
ſelf, and take from her thoſe Means! wherewith 
iſhes and (appanivet The Holy Scriptures forbaf” 
en the Trees that grow near befieged Cities to be al 
__ I 7 ow; W004, ae Met, po fs 1 
not encreaſe the Enewy's Namber (7). To that deg 
does God abborr Blood fpilt in. War, that thoug 
had made his People cara Arms againſt the Af;diavih 
yet he afterwards enjoined, That whoſoever had kille& 
any Perſon, or touched any Slain, ſhould purifie him 
(3) Dere in diſcrimen kyiones baud impermorium ram, Tac. Anh 
Ih. 2. 14) Beloram agregios fines, quozies ignoſcends rr6afigarur, Tak 
Aanal. L 12. (4) Swan pervicacis in lants | 
nem ps wendum, 1d Ibid. (5) Ubi ſolirndinem 
pacem + Tac in Vt. Agric | 
" 


a city time, in making war agai 
trees thereof, by forcing an axe agaiot them : for 


the 
mayeſt ext of them, and theu ſhalt not cut them down ('for 
of the ficld is man's life) ro employ them in the fiege, Dexr. 20% 1 
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mation th. ah Na en ef Oe eb Dons 


p 
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T 
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1 hypo hgtqypng 4 
Da the Camp (8). AAwzea: thought it 
Hands 1n ſome living Stream : 


Attreftare nefas, donec me flumune viva 
Alas, * 


bo 


dd, as he. is equally the Author of Peace: and Life, 
ites thoſe who diſturb- that, or cut the thread of this: 


n to Weapans, as the Inſtruments of Death, he has 
dared his averſion ; for hence, Iconceive, he com- 
led his Altars to be built -of rough, . unpoliſh'd. 
ze, which no Iron had touched ; ſach 


that was 
ich- the Pcople of rac! raiſed, after they Had palſed 
River Jordan (9) ; and that of . Joſhua, after his 


ovE the Men of A; (10). The Reaſon, of. this, 


[that Iron is the Matter of War, whereof Swords are 


de : nor would he fuffer the uſe of it ia the purity and 
reableneſs, of his Sacrifices, as that other Precept 


ms to intimate (11). 


t ambition of Glory ſeldom. gives place to. theſe 
fiderations, imagining there can be no 
L where Valour is not exerciſed, and Blood fſpilt ; 

thence it. is that ſome care not to make 0 
iliarics, or admit of Companions in Victory. 
; Alpbonſas ITT. loſt the Battel of rc, only becauſe 
would not ſtay for the coming up of the Forces of 
w and Naverr ; and Tily, that of Leipfch, by not 
ing for the Imperial Forces. In which thing Ambi- 
is much in the wrong ;, the Glory of Victories con- 


TH 
Feb 


not lift vp any iron took upon 29.5. (1 
buitt an altar, ce, an altar of whole tones, over 
| lift up an icon, 8. 3% 3. 

altar of ftone, thou nat build it « " 
the tool ppon it, thou haft polluted ic, Exud. 35. 
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any degree of as in 
on Chana ; 
. Prudence. He obtains Victary | 
has with Judgment provided that he 
overcome. Ambition burns; and R 
follows its Natural Force and T 
it ſelf, <4 69 nub tage erage to | 
when ong rophies —_— 
maintain Peace by Negotiation, and | 
ney x the it mp "gol , 


with M 


FM. 


- 
on: 
of 
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Cy Ct 
ar of his Paſſions ; foraſmuch as w 
Timmph, that other will bot be more du 
> bim watch ' his Spoils and Trophies 
y, the more of them he has gotten ; for 
, Fear doubles Gnards and Sentinels, when 
ſelf out of it, abandans bimſelf to Slog 
k bis Haad, till, he, bad utterly a 
Inhabitants of 4 (12) Between ts 
Victory there is no Security ; Deſpair # 
the moſt contermptible Avimal, when p 
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compare the Eyes of | her 
arr dogs amr [a them the 


If for Advetſrtics. 
Glory's greateſt Enemy : og Dong: 


(16). -——pbetbe py Battel is often-times the 
to the Conquered, of Misfortune 

the Victor ; one being blinded by his 
other coſting about to retrieve his. What Arms 
ing could not conquer, thoſe thrown down often 
and Spoils ſcattered here and there, inflaming the 


— 


) Salt the frord deverr for ever ? kroneſt thou not that ic 
biexeraes in the latter end? 2 Sam. 2. 26. (14) Fi oyen 
the eyes of | doves. by the rivers of waters, Cam £. 12. 
dliquands crign wilt ira virndſque, Tac, In Vit. A 
Arrive bodit diſeiplini 16d vittores agunt ; bus bra, 
; enpidites ad virruem arcrndie, Tac. Hiſt. 1. 2- 


Y Avarice 


240 Tet « Privece;4s yhe' bebghtf rhflery, © 


varice / of the - Vidtorious; make.» of them weak 
ra Thus it befell the Somere, who-being loaded 


Plunder, were cut-in as if they had been 
and immovablc (17: Battel of Tarrs, 
| rw art of Frexce, was loſt; ry engine 
_ by- the- rebar Soldiers falling too ſoon 5 nr | 
Baggage. Hence Judas Meaccabexs required not 
to touch the Booty, until the Fight was eee (+8) 
Victories are to be eſteemed more for the 
p95 ek expected” from them, © than for th 
therefore ſhould be-cultivated, that they may hs 
the more. To give the Enemy Time, err 
oo wtvi marry the Fruit already gat 
hl with wil It is as cafe for a Fortune 
as' it is to” lift up again/ oe fallen. T: 
this Uncertainty of Things, dee 
mich may Arguments, to puthags ons not tobe 
ſo quick in. executing the Honours decr Re 
for his Victories MG (19). 
Although Vitories ; Gould be purſued, yet it < 
lng be with a Heat {© ſecure and careleſs as to flight 
Let Expedition conſult with Prudence, 
_— Place, and Occaſion. - Let the Prings 
his Victories with Moderation, not with a Z 
and Intumane Tyranny, always having before hin 
Counſel of - Theodorick, King of the Oftregerhs, 
Letter to- his Father-in-Law, Glovs,, about the Ge 
Victaries ; 4 ſuch Caſes, let "bins be beard" iphe bas ad 
Experience : No Wars have been more ſpeeeſsful 'to bk 
than thoſe ] have ended with Moderation ; for be ne 
ofteneſt» off Conqueror, who beſt uſes his' Vittory 7, "al 
Fortune ever favours them moſt} who" are leaſt paſt 3 


(47) - Qui- expidine prada greves ofiere 
debamury, * Tac. Hiſt. 1 2. is) Bor fan 
LT ILY ye fafely take 
ls, 1 Maceab. 4. 18. Co Whrice wi ww ſnot, 
0 oder nt rags lubrice diff enz, Tc, Annal, hs 


7 


,N. be fearfal of 'an Overthrow.' 
The French' follow not this ent Advice, but 
have i > barter Yoke oh TH 

| and haſtened the Ruine of that 
| Modeſty 

wen he wept to' ſee 
pgs of $7 ace, than 


it ever 


= 


4 - * . 


-- 


; 
s 
s, 


at noſtram clementia gemtem, 
Mars gravier ſub pace later, * 


” By theſe Artifices the Romans made themſelves Maſters 
whole World; and if ever they forgot t 
wir Victories were the more difficult. Deſpair it ſe 
ns againſt a bloody Conqueror. 


Una ſalus viltis nullam ſperare ſalutem. F 
* The Wretch's only Comfort is Deſpair. ” 


(20) Come near, 
10-24 (21) Fear nor, nor ed 
>d courage : for thus ſhall the Lord do 
whom ye fight, Joſb. 10. 25- * Claud. 
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prevent 


| Liberality. No Power ſhould be fofeonfident of 
it ſelf, as to think it ſtands totin need of every one of* 
them” for its Defence. . The | Eagle -parts' ob-with' 
Tallons; which if (he \feragrnegng ner 


rem Placereia, gr in general, all thoſe Places which. 


be has left in other Hands. ' Even Reſtitution of a State 
1s.not. 16 be made, when . it cannot be without Prejodicsy 
tq another. 

There is as leſs luconveniencies ia making War ppon. 
another, than in uſing Arme negligently : ;To take them, 
el4*; 4 
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to augment the. Prince's Payer, 


= a dengerme MN 


4 into the agent 7 fEmouns not our Lacy 


otocs of all Jraly o_ Was 
fate dawg before = 


Ui pale ad vrwrm xn Tac, With. be 

| cane to vid ſmote 

nriah kg of Jen locked i king of weve op, ad be ae 
one at 

w. to Judah : ind Julah wes Fen an (ha vert defige 


14- 11, 12+ 
contrary 
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LE range cke\Prierc's Rewer, yan 
ho will agt-ery bis Sworn: thi Body of! 
acre, if he cando itwith $24 (61/500 mia hl 
When a Victory is ebtziacd;-the '\Spoils fhoold' be 


dimes, brchooy phe mmnBeteN; 
Valour fecing it © ane Es may 

greater Eaterprizes, and an Exa to others. 
this 'end;"the Roman inverted T5 F 

| Saul erected to him- 


1; as the If atlites did, 
i 


34 F The beft at oforating Peace, Val.tt- 
Manas 4 (9). . . In which particular the Seriſb Kingy 
been liberal ; which: Piety of 
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oP Ks He burie ola there mats he LV 
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”=_ | by the Embaſſador's 
k no i 'f ne 
Mind Ger rr ſeems d1ſo-/to have alladed, 
2 this Verſe of his, | Abb a "Y }3 
hag if acemorar6 man, Frepgere puppibur arms. * 
* To ſue for Peacey/yet proſecute the War. 


* Even after the Conclifion of Peace, Care ought Kill 
& be taken of War ;, face: between the Co or and. 
baquered no firni Fatt tever cſtabliſhed (r). 
Day ſaw that" of the” French ſeveral times engaged and 
Violated at Ca/al, and the Marqueſs de Sam Croix's 
Goodneſs abuſed, he who. preferred the Quiet of Jaly 
be ore the Glory, of Vidtory, which an. ad rantageots 


| ſeeres, Tac. BIR, 1, 2. | He 
F: Poſt, 


> Lo PET FRY > 
.and / fupetivur- Foros, offend Hint ' 26 ft. 
»85- CHUT2T- ak $ Di. 7; iT % LETT TT 

- Io Treaties of Peace, « Froe Toorper is d6befs ror 


fote than in numer fe Webs He that 
too nach his in and weuld couquer wi 


Enemy as well with the Pen buries Sparks wi 
the Aſhes, to kindle wr nie yds Bana Thoſe 
| with 


bbe5 1 ha Nenes Fad ne aft beranly es 


it, makes it moſt lender, and ſobjets 'it ts ah caſic 


Rupture. 


nor 


in 
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when there is no 
'Oor 
Iiraci ro 


thy covenant between 


(s) I pace fuſes mui belle, Tac. 
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aency (8). 
The Lord God of iſrael gave the kingdom over I W 
ever, even 50 him and 5 Þis ſuns by a covenant of (alt, 2 Crab. 
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ibee, end-thy ſeed afrer thee, in their 
"Covenant ;, ts be = Gor! unto thee, and ro thy feed atter 


—* Tx. Anral. I. 12. 
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afraid"to' bind-even his Poſterity 


Years True: peror Chartes V. and Franci}., 
p04 apo a6 as * Pope Pax II. very well 


- +Bat' when the Peace is ſecure, firm, ' and honourable, 
no-prudenter Courſe can- be taken' than to embrace"|t, 
however Victorious your Arms are; or whatever "con- 
a es' may be expeRted from then ; ſince 
the Caſualties of War wy > ney and often 
beget unhappy Succeſſes. w frequent 1s it to fee him 
ing for Peace, who wes but juſt before acted 
A Peace -is better than a Vi in ExpeQts» 
tion ; the one depends on our own Pl , the other 
is in God's Hand (9). And thongh Sabina: ſaid, That 
Peace was to the Glory only of the Conqueror, but Profit able 
to the Conquered (10): yet this Advantage reaches the 
Victor tao-; for by being fo, he may have it the more 
advantageous, and ſecure the Progreſſes already made. 
There is'n0 better Time for Peace,” than when one is 
uppermoſt -in War. This, among other Reaſons, 
moved. Hamo, when News was' brought to Carthage 
of the: Victory of Came, to adviſe the Senate to cloſe 
with the Zomans : And it was for nothing but the negleRt 
of this, that they were forced in the cad to ſubmit to ſych 
Laws and. Conditians as Scipio thought fit to impoſe. 
Ia the Heat of Arms, when Succeſs 1s yet dubious, to 
ſhew-a Deſire-of Peace, betrays weakneſs, and gives 


* In Bul. Indit. Cooc. Trident. © (0) Melir enim ratiorgue of 
cores pax; quam ſperata vittoria ;, ills in ts, bac in Drorum mum 
Liv. Dec.4. KL 1 10) Pacem, &f concerdiam wits witis, vittori 
LeOTum s ofe, Tac. Hiſt, L 3. 
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bitterneſs : 
ſworn Enemy of Life, appears in i 
it i agrees Samſon's 


e, . For =__ War 
eace opens the Doors of Commerce, briags 
the Plough, re-eſtabliſhes- the Exerciſe of 


Arts, 


"In? i” 
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its Verdant Perrin 
; and” its Cloaths, ww and fine, now ra {a 


The Fratts of War, 6c: 14. 
e effe& of which is -Plenty; as of that Riches 
freed from the Fears that drove them away; 
Be begin to circulate. Peace then, as /ſai«þ the Pro- 
ſpeaks (2), is the ruſt Good that God hes 
ng Ne end. 
Egyptians, to ibe Peace, repr Plat 
God of Riches, as a Boy Td wich Ears of Cory 
Laurel and __ to wu all the x brivgs 


$09 with it. a it the of Beauty, 
* in [ſaiab, fayi fins, ki People ſhould take their Reſt in it; 


as upon a Bed Flowers (3). Even the moſt inſcnakble 
Beings rejoyce at Peace. How chearful, how fertile 
the Ficlds which that cultivates ? How beautiſ 


+ the Cities adorned and enriched by its Calmaeſs ? On 


the other fide, what Defarts, what Gongrie 
are not thoſe . where the Fury of War has r 
Scarce can one know-now the- fair Cities and 

, by thoſe disfhgured Carkaſſes. Bury undy ſees 
I may call-it.) dy'd ia B 


Feorch'd up, with amXzement at ſo, wonderful a Change, 
Nature has no greater Enemy thag War. He who was 
the Author of the whole Creation, was at the ſame time 
Author of _ Peace. | Juſtice gives it ſelf up to- its Ems 
braces (4). Laws trerable, hide themſelves, and arg 
w— at the few) og on ſight of Weapons. Henge Hfarizs 
for havioag done ſomething 424g gainſt the 
WS of the Country by fayiag, he & not 
them for the Noiſe of Arms, ln War, it-is 
nafortunate- $0 good Men to kill and. to be kill 
2 War, Fathers,. by a ſubverſioa of the Order of Mor- 
tality, bury their Childreu ; whereas in Peace; theſe 
ary them.- Here every one's Merit is conhder and 


"P Lotd, thou, wit *ordaty Peate tor us * for thay Faſt wrought 
all our works ih 1s. Wat. 25.12: © (3) And my Pe Qbiee reſting 
Aga? hablcation, 19 i ſute dwelliogs, and wn 
He 32+ 1%. Fr ſedeb;t popdus n tus in pulet rived 
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f Ayr and Peace have kiffed each other; 21 4-104 


: Bus brad bones miſcr am ef} occidtye, quam perire, Tac L t. 
” Aa3 Ca 


"356. 
— Cauſes examined: In War, Innocence and Malice rag 
the fame Fortane (6). In Peace, Nobility cunts) th 
from Populacy : In War, they are 


ering ef Stronger. In Retighas 
prefered, Cont eD uſu 


"he one —_— the ha aughty Spirits ay 
my. ad role them Sabmiſſive and Loyal (7), the 
and rebellious. RN 4 © 
fear errno much as diſturbi the Repoſe Aupoſe 

left in the Empire (8). Wit 
Pleaſures cacreaſe ; and the ER. yan 
are Subjedts, and more ſecure (9). In Peace, all depends 
on the Prince himſelf; in War, on him that has the 
Command of the Armies. Hence Tiberius diſembled all 
Occaſions of Wark that bo ne not commit ah to the 
Management another (10). Pomponixs Lets well knew 
all theſe Inconveni when he ſaid, Thet while the 
Prince could live in Peace, ſhould by no mens kindle War, 
The Emperor Marcianns ofed this Motto, Pax bello potior.; 
and certainly not without Reaſon, foraſmuch as War 
can never be convenicat, unleſs carried on to maiatain 
Peace. This is the only Good that Infernal Monſter 
with it. That of the EYENT Aur elixs Caracalla, 
Omms in ferro ſalus, was « Tyrannical Sa and fit for 
that Prince only who cannot maintain hi decor 
e is of a ſhort continuance, whoſe ſy 


happy, but the Damage that attends it is greater. 
Peace is the greateſ> Treaſure Man Cer knew, 
Al Thouſand Trixmphs to it ſeem but few, * 
2 ae er abs Terk V7) 69 whe 
canies 4 _noniee juurs cadre, Tac. Amnal. L. 1 (7) 
44 ome fregeras, Tac. Hiſt, 19. (© Nibidl aye Thos 
Tac, I. 2. 
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No Victory ke amends for 
$0 miſchievom is War, that even hea roam, 6 

chrom down Walls, as it was the Cuſtom among the 


PICS on wo ts coated aid paves emit Dat 
and Blood, and thus ſeated him cont ey fs 

of Peace 3 our next Advice is, That Are abort 

bo EE eY NR, age aafey; the Tappines GE 

it with the Perils and Calamities of War. 

David never took op Arms, but when ind 

obliged, The Emperor Theodoſins Uid- not 


rather found War. Rs Cloris and Frizcety Bt 
that of procuring Peace. 


Now Czfar"s Grandeur, Czſar's Glories veign, 
His Comqu*ring Arm ſheathing bus Sword avain. * 


Nothing in the World is more an Enemy to Polſeſlion 
than, War. it is a wicked,- as well as fooliſh Do@rige, 
which eng that Seeds of Hatred ſhould be 
veer r War may be furnjſhed, whenever : 
thought fit G2) woo of om lives in War, 

who has it always in his The Advice: 
the Holy op is much more wh Seek Peace, a 


wrſue it (1 

; When & Wy is once Concluded, the Laws of God 
and Man oblige to. a faithful Obſervance of it, even 
a h tranſlated with one's Predeceflors, 


any IM between the "Government of One 
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_ being the ſame, and never dying. Time, 
E and Common Conſent, have Paſſed what was once 
reed upon into 4 Law. , Nor is Force or 'N 
i ent Excuſe for making War : For if the 
Faith might be violated for theſe things, there would be 
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s, it comes ta paſs, that noge at all are firm; 
"That w eſtabliſh them, it is neceſſary "ts demand 
--or detain ſome conſiderable Place ; things 
which > thng a Peace, and fatigue the World with 
| Wars. 
| Prince then being free from the Toils and Dan» 
of War, ſhovld” apply himſelf wholly to the Arts 


of Peace, (according to T fs,) 
Learning and Aris promote throughout your Realm, 
Divert your Subjefts Minds with Page and Balls : 
With equal Juſtice puniſh and reward ; 

a4; nd out of Danger, ftand upon your Guard. 
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dir his Reſt. Let not ths Eye quic the Arms row 
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961d. when he gave it to his People, breat 
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ver an Cj of his Succeſſor; 
belick when Philip 1.- was 'to 
Kingdom of Caftile. That is the 
the Riſing Sun; and if any one 
on” this particular, it is a Trick to 
Ay Dye cy Conſtant Man, in the 
Succeſſor, and to gain his Eſteem ; 
'of ſeveral', at the ' Death of ';4« 
to 


endear bimſclf to, All by Coors 
ity of Juſtice, by Clemency and Plenty 1 
, that if he have governed well, 'and 

and good Opiaion of "his Subjects, he 
them without moch difficulty, begetting 
$ 4 ae of loſing, and a defire of keep- 


ethods will be yet of more force, if the 
{ach as he may be in a manger born again, 
ized by ; for althoogh Adoption be only a 
the Law , yet the Perſon Adopting feems to 
I him, (as Galbz (20) faid to Piſe.) 
& Þ frivol to be the leaſt Care of Princes, it 
ſo lous a thing as Solowen imagined (21 
Anchors and Props of a State, the Joy 
4 Government and Cobrr. Anyuſtes 
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is Father Pharaſmar, King of herig (36) ; 
h too it was the Counſel of the Holy. Spirit (437) 
not to give their Sons Liberty 1a thar Youth, 
nor wink at their Follies : yet for all this, 1 fay, a Father 
ought to ſpare no Pains that may contribute to the good 
Education of his Son, which is the ſecond Obligation of 


45 
2, 


of -his Childrea than Tiberix:, yet he abſcated himſelf 
Rome to leave Druſas in his Place (38). 

if the Prince would preveat theie Sufpicions by 
Methods, ' let bim allow [his Son a part'in 
Adminiſtration of Afairs both Civil and Military, 
in the Diſpenſation of his Favours ; for by 
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Tiberius made Tribute, com- 
boar Tie with fomoct/ Artifice, that he difeovered 
i _ And it was believed 
theriaa, «/odions, and make him paſ 
for one. of a cruel Temper, gave him leave to frequent 
a omate $ (47) ; as he was plad when any Contelt 
Sohs and the Senate /(4 2% But theſe 
poor more hartfub and treacherous thun Vecomnes 
the Sincerity of a Father 2 it is more prudent to join with 
the young Prince fome Confident, in-whoſe Power the 
Direttion and Managerttent of Aﬀairt may be: as Frſpa- 
fan did, when he' gave the Pretorſhip t6 his Son Dora/« 
tran, and afſignet 21%ri4n for his Aſſiſtant (44, Dorit 
the Sor ſhall ſeem to harbour! great and: caterpriſing 
—_— ſoch as may give juſt Apprehetiſion of fone 
againſt the ReſpeR dueto a Father, vut 
ace of his long life, the beſt nn Me bet 
—_— him in ſome Undertaking that way w 
houghts, and cool the wartnth and vicuct his 
Mind. CD RR oo mbar N. 
his Son Kbademiſtxs upon Armenia (44% 
Bdcuathis Canrion of Honoariag the Son, and em p- 
him in Places of Difficulty, 5 abſolutely neceſſary , 
alfo mult care be woowdell ponomdec nana of the Armies 
(29) Dip regs regaantibus civilia filurum ingenia, Tac. Annals. 
(40) Quenquem & bebiey, cnlruqae Of inſti 
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little frar of 
z yet if the Genius of the Son ſhould be 
ent and terrible, that the Remedies mentioned cannot 
ſufficiently provide for the Father's Serurity; Jethim con- 
_ Rs ye poanes 2 WE ich IL 
uſed with his only Son, Der Carlos, the execution of which 
made Politicks admire its own Power; {track 
with Amezement, and the whole World with Horrour. 
But if he diſtruſt the Fidelity of his Subjefts, becauſe of 
their Averſon to his Son, there is uſually no better Re- 
medy than to have him educated in ſome other Court, and ' 
under the Protection. of ſome Prince, (provce 
there be no danger of any >n between ) with 
whom he may afterwards eſtabliſh an Alliance. 
Motive prevailed with Fbreeres, King of Parrhia, to vring 
up Fenones in the Court of Auger (oF) t Though this \ 
> Shree produces elſe; the | 


bis Childrea, the Prince cangot be too caotions ; inafmucti 
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interm6dled notwith Affairs of State (50). 
' - The Choice of a Tutor for the Son! who is to ſucceed in 
his Noo-age is another which demands all the Skill 
and Prudente the Father is of, there being nothing 
more tn Caſualties than that z as we ſee preſent, 
and of paſt Examples of many Princes, who, duriaz 
their Minority, have loſt their Lives and Kingdoms, at 
leaſt been reduced to great Diſtreſs (Ft ); For if the 
Guardianſhip be left to 'the Mother, though that may be 
looked 'upoa as moſt ſecure,” yet the Prudence and Expe- 
rience requiſite for ſuch # Tesk gre rarely to be met with 
ina Woman, agd moſt of that Sex want Courage to awe 
Subjeas, and gain' ReſpeR. - But ſhould it fall to the 
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this Caſe it is bighly requiſite that they be anmediately 
into --- who are 10 have, after the Father's 
the Tuition and Gnidance of the Heir, and Admi- 
nitration of the Goverament. 
- Norisit the Prince's only Duty to get the Succeſſor ſe- 
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the end of our Laboury ; and however great the 
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hin Carpse rheGrave (32) af Penn prvad 
Chriſtian Conliderations to comfort us; and 
hath been heretofore a Nation, which, leſs taed 
7 xe Raysof Immortality, received thoſe with Tears 
whocame into the World, and took leave of them that 
yentout of it with Rejoycings ;- yet theſe Reaſons ſtand 
| ted berry who are __ ITS 
not for thoſe who are left prived © 
their Services and Converſation. Even our ary 46 o_—_ 
going- to raiſe Letarw, wept over his Ichre (23 
laſt Expreſſions of Grief 'miuſt aot denied the 
Tenderncſs and Reſcntments of Nature : They / are the 
Scales wher*in the Meritof thedeceas'd Prince is weighed, 
and whereby may be known what Valuc his Subjefts had 
for him ; in a word, the: Tonch»ſtone on 'which their 
Love-and Obedience is tried, which ſtrengthens the Links 
of Subjetion; and gives Heart to the Succeſſor... . Yet for 
all this, — e muſt not be obliged to an expeabive 
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to retrieve her Fayour. He made uſe of Time, not Time 
OR and though he ſubmitted to Neceſſity, he made 
t6 'his- own Ad e& By CT 
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